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Wrap an edible fat, such as lard 
or butter, in paper treated with 
lonol® and time will stand still. 
Ionol is the Shell Chemical anti- 
oxidant that gives fats a longer 
life. It stops the clock on spoilage. 





Fat-containing food products, 
too, retain their flavor and aroma 
when protected in Ionol-treated 
paper. Cookies, crackers, break- 
fast cereals remain as tasty as they 


were when they first left the baking 








ovens. 


In other fields, Ionol antioxidant 
extends the life of transformer and 
turbine oils, gasoline, rubber and 
plastics. lonol is another Shell 
Chemical contribution to the im- 
provement of industrial and con- 


sumer pr ducts. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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STEEL SWEEPS UP AFTER STRIKE. Mills get back to work sluggishly, Increas- 
ing inflationary pressure, but steel price rise } ee will be around _ to 
$12 a ton 


THE LEGISLATIVE RECORD FROM THIS SESSION OF CONGRESS. 
The Democrats were in the saddle, but the record has enough Eisenhower flavor 
to remove it as a campaign issue 


FOR DORIA, BELL TOLLS A $40-MILLION TUNE. That's the amount in- 


su\‘ance companies are likely to have to pay out for losses in the Andrea Doric- 
Stockholm collision 


REVOLUTION ON THE RAILROADS. At issue is whether rcils can afford 
lorig-haul first-class passengers and how the drain of long runs can be stopped 
quickly 

A SMALL TOWN SPORT HEADS FOR THE CITY. Hambletonian harness 


race, the glory that was Goshen’s, may succumb td bigger gate ot metropolitan 
track 


RATIONED HOUSING. New York suburb tries to curb expansion by decree- 


ing who can build how much. Court test looms. . 


IN BUSINESS. News about nickel in Manitoba, two-faced tire, personal income, 
Colorado blue law.... Sel aeehes 





Nasser Takes a Big Jump. With his seizure of Suez Canal 
Sir Robert Hall 


In Business Abroad. News about Argentine loans, oil imports, European Coal 
& Steel Community’s bond issue 


Britain’s No. 1 Adviser on Economics. 


Input-Output Goes Commercial 


The Insatiable Appetite of Expansion. 
Battle of the Branches. 
Small-issue Rules Get Tougher. SEC raises requirement on escaping full disclosure. 


Behind Bell’s stock offering 
Georgia’s scrimmage over bank expansion 


In Washington. News about new guided missile, special radar sets for storm- 
tracking, a tax gimmick that many people seem to overlook, “fair trade” law. ... 


What Follows Steel’s Big Contract. Other labor unions are picking up choice 
pieces from steel’s contract to take to their bargaining tables 


Labor Uses the Seminar to Teach its Own. Unions use a management technique 
to train their leaders 


In Labor. News about ruling on Vicia union shop, Carey’ s analysis of Westing- 
house strike, attempted tax dodge 


Leading a Giant Into Nuclear Industry. How Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.’s 
(cover) management built the base from which it’s moving into atomics 


In Management. News about directors’ fees, hunt for a president, Who's Who. . . 
The Man Who Won't Stay Dead. The middleman is far from extinct—now he’s sup- 
plying plane parts to the airlines 

In Marketing. News about cigar machinery, “chain letter” selling of autos, com- 
pariy stores, the flight from downtown 


Wall Street Likes ‘Em More Than Ever. Steel shares are leading the whole herd 
of industrial stocks, with a bullish boost from the strike’s effects 
Wall St. Talks 


What It Takes to Stage a Convention in the Age of TV 


New Swimming Pools Make a Big Splash. Builders are using new techniques. . 
New Products 


A Boom That Went Awry. Atomic plants should have put three rural communities 
on the map, but the cities overexpanded 

In Regions. News about San Diego’s airport troubles, Louisville’s rate of growth. . 
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1946 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Age Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 145.8 1482 141.7 *141.9 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,098 302 +419 431 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 199,760 135,003 146,948 145,691 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $67,625 $73,382 $79,801 $76,308 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 10,727 11,498 11,1725 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.).................006. 4,751 6,616 7,034 7,111 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)... .. 1,745 1,582 1,715 +1,394 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 280,062 281,606 249,020 


TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and L.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 73 73 62 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 53 59 60 45 
Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) +30% +12% +6% +2% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 201 249 223 


PRICES 
311.9 403.1 416.0 411.1 


tt73.2 97.0 93.7 94.0 
tt75.4 81.1 79.6 81.6 


Print cloth (spot and nearby, RE Pea Re 17.5¢ 19.0¢ 18.8¢ 18.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 1176.4 153.9 158.2 +158.5 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $20.27 $43.33 $44.83 $49.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).. 2... 6. cece eens 14.045¢  36.000¢ 45.781¢  39.740¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.17 $2.09 $2.11 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.)................. **30.56¢ 33.72¢ 35.52¢ 33.85¢ 
Se NOI CDs o's v0 cc cSeb en b6 Uns 0066 cneeses otha Uh tie buneue $1.5) $1.80 $1.77 $1.83 $1.83 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 135.7 343.2 373.9 391.9 391.3 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Boa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 3.55% 3.78% 3.81% 3.83% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 2Ve-2V%4 % 3% % 3%-3%% BVe-3%s% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 56,416 56,210 +55,774 56,114 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 84,914 85,622 84,902 84,515 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +*9,299 23,526 28,845 28,657 28,623 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 32,161 26,582 26,262 26,050 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ; 25,506 25,621 25,769 25,393 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK pot kee ee 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) $6,704 $32,471 $36,574 $37,093 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) $3,174 $24,914 $28,591 $28,890 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $21.3 $43.8 $48.6 $49.1 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) $178.0 $206.0 $322.8 $324.2 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) ; $16.9 $15.6 $15.2 $14.8 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 — 100) 

New orders for machinery, except electrical N.A. 129 151 152 


Construction & mining machinery N.A. 142 177 166 
NLA. 129 162 112 


N.A. 137 209 188 
N.A. 151 149 149 
NLA. 122 147 155 
N.A. 150 153 175 
N.A. 164 251 256 
* Preliminary, week ended July 28, 1956. +? Estimate. N.A.—Not available. 
+ Revised, ** Ten designated markets. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Anthony Bros., Inc.—70 (It. top); Edward W. Barrett & Associates—56; Grant Compton—Cover, 94, 95; 1.N.P.—36 (top); 
Bob isear—29 (rt.); Herb Kratovil—45 (top), 46, 113, 116, 117; Arthur Leipsiz—32, 33, 34; Jay Leviton—89; Fred Lyon—5S0, 51; Ivan 
Massar—36 (bot.); Dick Miller—71 (top rt.), 72; Guido Organschi—62, 63; Paddock Pool Equipment Co.—70-1 (cen.), 71 (rt. bot.); Bob 
Phillips—45 (bot.) Swimming Poo! Age—70 (bot.); W. W.—28-9 (cen.) 
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Machine wears rubber shoes to 
keep roads from cracking 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Bry huge machine can do a speedy 
job of paving roads, sometimes 
covering a half mile a day. But even 
with modern equipment like this, road 
building used to be much slower, 
more costly. 

Trouble was with those steel tracks 
that the paver runs on. They can chew 
up a finished road as fast as a new sec- 
tion is paved. So, for protection, work- 
men had to lay wooden planks ahead 
of the paver before it could move. 
Pick them up, lay them down again. 

Contractors often discussed the prob- 
lem. One of them remembered some 
of the unusual things B. F. Goodrich 


engineers do with rubber. Could the 
steel tracks be padded with rubber? 
Rubber would protect the road, but 
would it last long enough? Could rub- 
ber stand the heavy weight without 
tearing loose from the steel? 

B. F. Goodrich men had a good 
start on the problem because they had 
already developed the toughest wear- 
resisting rubber known. By bonding it 
to steel plates, they came up with pro- 
tective pads that can be bolted to the 
individual cleats. Pavers now tread 
lightly on the highway, and users say 
the “rubber shoes” pay for themselves 


the first month in just the savings in labor. 


Not every problem can justify this 
kind of development work, but many 
do. If you are a manufacturer of an 
important product and if you think 
molded or extruded rubber might help 
its performance or increase its value, 
talk to a B. F. Goodrich man about it 
or write B. F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Company, Department M -720, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Just this ... fencing more than any other sport, calls for 
and that’s e xactly what today’s busi- 
ness procedures call for accomplishing the most with the 

st waste of movement and effort. Remington Rand pio- 


MOTION-ECONOMY... 


neered this trend and today is delivering MOoTION-ECONOMY 
built into the most advanced business machines of every 
ty pe For C xample, the four electrically powered records- 
indling machines shown below. 
Greater productivity results because walking and stand- 
ing are eliminated. All records FLow into position at the 
ume level, directly in front of the operator who is com- 
ortably seated. Eye and body fatigue are reduced . . . un- 
cessary physicé il labor and drudgery eliminated. 


Robot-Kardex* Convé-Filer* 


fencing got to'do with your business‘ 


) 


Gone are the constant stooping and bending to use lower 
drawers . . . the reach and stretch for the higher ones. Vari- 
able lighting, shadows and “no place to work” are things of 
the past. Improved employee relations follow from the bet- 
ter working conditions. Personnel turrover is reduced. 

Why not get full particulars now on how these records- 
handling mi ichines can be applied to your business? Sim- 
ply write Room 1804, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
and ask for the booklets listed. 


Remington. Ftand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Roto-Kard* 








. . saves up to 
30% on posting 
time... up to 
59% on space... 
any one of 4,000 
sets of visible rec- 
ords at the touch 
of a finger! Ask 
for KDS05. 


. Saves up to 
30% on clerical 
cost for users of 
large, active card 
records ... any 
one of 200,000 
cards positioned 
electrically! Ask 
for LBV160. 


. most advanced 
drum housing . . . 
saves space... 
up to 6,000 record 
cards in less than 
3.6 square feet... 
electric or manual 
operation! Ask for 
KD770. 


- electrically 
powered .. . 16,- 
000 to 80,000 ver- 
tically-filed cards 
(including punched 
cards) . . . saves 
posting and filing 
time ! Ask for LBV- 
706. 
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EDITORS REPORT 


Dear Reader: 

At 6:30 p.m. on July 25, the last 
story written for the July 28 issue 
of BUSINESS WEEK was moving on 
the Teletype to the printers. Its 
headline: “How the Steel Settlement 
Came—And Where It Leads.” 

: Radio and TV 
news programs 
that Wednesday 
night were still 
talking about ef- 
forts to get the 
steel strike settled. 
Thursday’s news- 
papers likewise re- 

Merlyn S. Pitzele ported on the con- 
tinuing negotiations. All that day 
though the presses were turning out 
copies of BUSINESS WEEK stating 
that a settlement had been reached. 

The following 
day, Friday, those 
subscribers who 
receive the first 
delivered copies 
were able to read 
about the end of 
the steel strike at 
the very time the 
official announce- Edward T. Townsend 
ment was made that steel manage- 
ment and labor had agreed. Even 
those subscribers who do not re- 
ceive BUSINESS WEEK until after 
the weekend got in our pages the 
first full factual story of the part 
played by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration in the negotiations. 

Such a journalistic achievement 
in labor news reporting is not un- 
usual for BUSINESS WEEK. The rea- 
son is that the BUSINESS WEEK La- 
bor Department is staffed by men 
who really are authorities in the 
labor field, whose sources are trust- 
worthy, and who keep in constant 
touch with all labor developments. 

Merlyn S. Pitzele, who wrote last 
week’s steel opus so incisively, is a 
Senior Editor of BUSINESS WEEK 
and heads up the Labor Depart- 
ment. He has followed steel labor 
news since the days of SWOC— 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee—in 1937. His veteran asso- 
ciate, Edward T. Townsend, gave 
Pitzele important assistance by 
steady checking of both industry 
and union sources. 

Their efforts produced more than 
a straight news story. For, in true 
BUSINESS WEEK style, the article 
was interpretive writing based on 
sure judgment; it put the news event 
in its proper perspective for the 
businessman—whether he be a steel 
producer or consumer. 

THE Epirors 
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ONLY ONE COAT OF PAINT on Republic Electro Paintiok, results 
in a handsome, durable finish for these Temprite water coolers. In 
addition, Republic ENDURO® Stainless Steel is used for fountain tops 
to provide life-time beauty and sanitation, 


SEVERE FORMING AND BENDING cre shrugged off by chemically 
treated, electro plated zinc surface of Electro Paintlok. In fact, the 
phosphate coating itself acts as a lubricant for certain forming 
operations. Send coupon for full details, 


REPUBLIC 


Wolds Wideat Range of Standard Steels 





production of existing facilities 


By using Republic Electro Paintlok instead 
of cold rolled sheet steel for their water 
cooler housings, Temprite Products Corpora- 
tion of Birmingham, Michigan, actually double 
the output of their painting and drying facil- 
ities. How? Because only one coat of paint is 
used on these parts when fabricated from 
Electro Paintlok, and one pass through the dry- 
ing oven is sufficient to produce a high-quality, 
long-lasting finish. 


In contrast with this, uncoated sheets for this 
application required a prime coat before final 
painting. Temprite found, through experience, 
that the labor and material cost of the primer 
coat exceeded the extra cost of Electro Paintlok. 


Even more important, at today’s level of demand 
they could not maintain required volume of produc- 


tion when both a primer and final coat of paint had 
to be applied and dried. 


As a result, Temprite has standardized on 
Republic Electro Paintlok. And in addition to 
cost and time savings, they secure a higher qual- 
ity finish as well. Even when scratched through, 
Electro Paintlok’s chemically treated zinc sur- 
face continues to retard corrosion and effectively 
limits it to the point of original damage. 


Add all of these advantages to the fact that 
Electro Paintlok is delivered from the mill in 
prime condition for painting and will not rust 
under approved warehousing conditions... and 
you can see why it will pay you to investigate its 
use wherever you have a paint adherence prob- 
lem. Simply contact your Republic representative 
or mail the coupon for full information. 


BUILT-IN SALES APPEAL for the Temprite Club 
Bar, four-beverage dispenser, is secured through 
the use of ENDURO Stainless Steel for all housing 
components. The lustrous beauty of ENDURO har- 
monizes with any surroundings ... stays bright 
and sanitary indefinitely without laborious pol- 
ishing. Republic makes all analyses of stainless 
to meet every application. Coupon will bring 
full information by return mail, 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS VANISH when you 
specify Republic Steel Sheets. Whatever your 
requirements, your Republic representative or 
steel distributor can help you select the ideal 
type of sheet. He is backed by a broad selection 
including hot rolled, cold rolled, continuous gal- 
vanized, Galvannealed, Electro Paintlok, Elec- 
tro Zincbond®, Electro Flashcote and other types 
in a wide variety of analyses. 


END PRODUCTION BOTTLENECKS by sending 
your sheet steel fabricating problems to Repub- 
lic's Berger Division. You get the benefit of com- 
plete contract fabricating facilities, plus a wealth 
of experience, designed to form high-quality 
sheet steel into products or components of your 
own design, ec ically. Investigate this means 
of cutting tooling costs and plant additions. Mail 
the coupon for further data, today. 








REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Dept. C-1034A 


3136 East 45th Street, Cleveland 27, Ohio 


Please send me further information on: 


© Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel 
© Berger Division Contract Manufacturing Facilities 


ana Steck Prcducda 


Name 


Republic Sheet Steel (specify) 





Title 





Company 





Address. 





Zone State. 






































§ Production of Energy 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
To Set Records In Electric Power Production 


Two New Super Units For 
| 
| 











The American Gas and Electric System has 
announced plans to add to its facilities the two 
largest steam-electric generating units in the 
world. Together they will produce enough 
residential power for a city of 8,000,000 people, 
and separately, each unit will be able to pro- 
duce more electricity than many complete 
utility systems . . . and at the highest efficiency 
levels yet attained. 


Every hour, each of these B&W 
Universal Pressure Steam Gener- 
ators will burn over 150 tons of 
coal to generate 2,900,000 pounds 
of steam at 3625 pounds per 
square inch and 1050 F tempera- 
ture. One is Cyclone Furnace- 
fired and the other pulverized 
coal-fired, each using the method 
best suited to fuel and operating 
conditions in its locality. 

These boilers are the result of in- 
tensive research and development 
by Babcock & Wilcox Company 











The B&W Universal Pressure 
Steam Generators for AGE’s 
450,000 kilowatt units will each 
be as tall as a_ twenty-siory 
building and will consume 150 
tons of coal per hour. Note 
comparison with six foot man 
Standing at basement level. 










engineers in cooperation with the engineers of 
progressive utilities such as the American Gas 
and Electric System. These are the second and 
third commercial steam generators of this ad- 
vanced design to be built. The first will start 
production of power at the Philo Plant of 
Ohio Power Company on the AGE System 
in the near future. 


It takes courage and confidence in their 
engineering ability for AGE to initiate these 
world’s largest generating units—and this con- 
fidence is reinforced by the work of the B&W 
organization and by previous experience with 
B&W research, engineering, manufacturing, 
field development and erection. These capa- 
bilities, skills and facilities are the real re- 
sources of B&W. For nearly 100 years they 
have been dedicated to serving the current 
and future steam-electric power needs of the 
nation. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company, Boiler 
Division, 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N, Y. 
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Easy Pensions 


Dear Sir: 

As a veteran and citizen, I would 
like to comment on your article 
Drive for Easy-to-Get Pensions 
Draws Volley of Counter Fire [BW 
—Jul.14°56,p120}. I feel that you 
have made a serious omission in 
dealing with pending legislation 
sponsored by “professional vet- 
erans’ organizations.” 

The American Veterans Com- 
mittee, a veteran group composed 
of World War II veterans, has con- 
sistently and forcefully opposed 
any legislations like the one spon- 
sored by the American Legion. 
Our motto has always been “citizens 
first, veterans second” and this 
policy has been overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed by our membership at each 
of our annual conventions in the 
past 13 odd years this organization 
has been in existence. Further- 
more, we are to the best of my 
knowledge the only veterans or- 

e ganization which has endorsed the 

This concrete road Gen. Bradley Commissions Report. 

. . . Repeated testimony by our 

e national officers before Congres- 

pay: A for itself- sional committees, considering pen- 

Bae sion and other handout legislation 

to veterans, in opposition to such 

schemes are a matter of public 
record. 











Jack C. WERNER 
LARCHMONT, N. Y. 














Business Talks Back 


Dear Sir: 

Your box on the Management 
Pattern [BW—May19°56,p193] en- 
titled Big Business Talks Back to 
Its Critics is thought provoking 
indeed. It touches upon probably 
the most fundamental of all democ- 
racy’s problems—that of survival 
in the face of growing monopoly. 
The number of vehicles traveling this road per day 21,400 Management’s viewpoint is pre- 
Times the average vehicle tax per mile in Arkansas $ .0085 sented so succinctly, so fairly, that 
Equals this road’s earnings per day per mile $181.90 it certainly does call for some clear 
Times the number of days in a year 365 thinking oa the part of all... . But 
Equals the annual earnings of this road per mile $66,393 still the viewpoint does not squarely 
Minus the annual cost to build and maintain meet the issue, for bigness and 

such a road during its expected lifetime $10,000 monopoly are not synonymous. . . . 


> . o. 5 a May I suggest a possible answer 
Equal po 
quals the annual net profit this road earns per mile $56,393 to the problem of monopoly. To 


Concrete roads are the biggest money-makers because they attract begin with, human society consists 
the most traffic and have the longest life and lowest annual cost. of individuals, who live and work 
in groups. Democracy espouses the 

To motorists, who pay for highways, this is one very important cause of each individual within the 
reason why main roads should be paved with economical concrete. entire group—that is, all the mem- 
bers of the group, as individuals 


’ and not merely some of them. 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W.Grand Ave.,Chicago 10, lll. Within this democratic frame- 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and work we have at present a concept 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work of private capitalism that is purely 


The gas taxes and license fees you and other motorists pay to drive 
on a highway represent that highway’s ‘‘earnings.’’ While some high- 
ways “earn” less per year than their annual cost to build and main- 
tain, others earn more. And those surplus earnings are dividends 
that can be invested in the construction and in the maintenance 
of other urgently needed highways. 


A typical good investment is U.S. 64 near West Memphis, Ark., 
shown above. Here’s how to compute its earnings and profits: 
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Gardner-Denver... Serving the World’s Basic Industries 






of eer. 


. Sens 
. Sad 
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Beautified Macco Corporation rig, operated by Sun Drilling Company and equipped with Gardner-Denver mud pump. 


Oil drilling rigs are perfectly at home in the right place. 
But when a large oil company was ready to drill on a 
movie lot in palm- and pool-studded Hollywood, some- 
thing had to be done. The oil derrick was tastefully 
costumed in a soft grey-blue covering—soundproofed 
to keep movie actors happy. 

Star of the production, of course, is an enclosed 
Gardner-Denver FX mud pump—the kind that has 


On rigs like the one above, Gardner- 
Denver FX mud pumps force spe- 
cial “‘mud”’ into the well 

the drilling bit and remove cuttings. 


Keller Tool air hoist sets foundry mold 
gently in place, gives operator perfect 
to lubricate control. Works 24-hour schedules 

with no danger of “burning out.” 


GARDNER - DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, ROCK DRILLS AND AIR TOOLS 


When Hollywood drills for oil, it’s all glamour 


proved its power, endurance and trouble-free operation 
in the country’s major oil fields. In Hollywood, it will 
assist in drilling 14 wells from 9000 to 13,000 feet deep. 

In the petroleum field—as in big industrial plants 
and on huge construction projects— you'll find Gardner- 
Denver equipment carrying on a 96-year Gardner- 
Denver reputation for quality and progressive engineer- 
ing. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Gardner-Denver “Air Trac’’® mo- 
bile blast hole drills are helping to 
remove 6,000,000 cubic yards of rock 
for an important eastern turnpike. 





FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 











SAADAASOASOS Ae A * 4 individualistic and competitive. And 


te competition, as now practiced, is a 
bet § sort, of game in which someone 
is bound to win. The winner can 
become a monopolist. So, while to- 
day the two elements—‘organiza- 
tional structure and attitude of 
mind’—have been developed by 
some without monopoly, this does 
not in itself preclude the possibility 
that the proper attitude of mind 
may not materialize in others. . . . 
“A Breeze!” If, by some gradual development 
. both in understanding and in ‘or- 
ganizational structure and attitude 
of mind’ the big corporations in 
America could balance the dynamic 
of individual competition with the 
static of group co-operation, all in 
a framework of private capitalism, 
this might in the end give us not 
alone freedom from private monop- 
oly, but also the danger of state 
monopoly as well. The point of im- 
pact between the two contraposed 
forces could well be at the level 
where competitive bigness begets 
monopoly, and competition tends to 
disappear. If such a development 
could come about voluntarily, by 
intelligent self-interest, we might yet 
lead the world into a_ universal 
capitalism, with all the bigness 
needed to do the job, and still have 
no monopoly. 


i 


A RD AN TEN RP eat at 


Bruce B. JOHNSON 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Regular Flights 


Dear Sir: 

In your article entitled Mixing 
Business with Tahiti [BW—Jul.14 
It's a breeze to convert this corrugated 36,p2i a sight a 

pears (page 28) in connection with 
shipping box into a display. Protects your reference to Tasman Empire 
Emerson-Electric Hassock-type fans Airways, Ltd., which company we 
in transit; then quickly promotes them represent in the capacity of general 
sales agents in North America. 

You state that the operations of 
do likewise, call H& D. TEAL flying boats to Tahiti have 
been “irregular.” In point of fact, 
there is a regular weekly flight to 


SG and from Tahiti. For some years 
these TEAL flights in flying boats 


at retail. To make your shipper 


mS é ib 90% of 
Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company > “s 2 sor seats ae -- neg om ‘ os: 3 


; TEAL carried 897 passengers, in 
AUTHORITY OM PACKAGING @ GANDUSKY, OMO 1954 the airline carried 1,077 


, and 
We FE STORGP TS et PALS? rrree in 1955 the total number of pas- 


sengers aboard TEAL in and out 
of the island amounted to 1,157. 

Incidentally, the reason that 
TEAL has confined its Tahiti op- 
erations to flying boats is that the 
present airport at Papeete is not 
adequate to handle large commer- 
cial aircraft. 

G. A. W. WYNNE 

PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 
: q BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP. 


ts 
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The ring of quality 


Colorful, low-cost sidewall rings that can be quickly installed on tires are now 
contributing to the luxury-look of today’s new cars. They’re inexpensive, stay 
brilliant for life, wash bright in seconds, out-last tires. A product of The Bearfoot 
Sole Co., Wadsworth, Ohio, these rings are available in a variety of colors or in 
white. They’re made of Enjay Butyl Rubber because no other rubber tested 
could equal its performance in severe laboratory and road tests. The Enjay 
Buty! label on the Flex-A-Wall® carton assures the buyer of outstanding quality. 


Find out for yourself the many technical advantages of Enjay Butyl—the rubber 
that is outperforming natural and other types of rubber in a wide variety of 
industrial and consumer applications. For full information, and for technical 
assistance in the use of Enjay Butyl, write, wire or phone the Enjay Company. 


Ensay) Pioneer in Petrochemicals 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 5ist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Other offices: Akron « Boston « Chicago « Los Angeles + Tulsa 


BUTYL 


Enjay Butyl is the super-durable rubber 
with outstanding resistance to aging « 
abrasion + tear + chipping « cracking - 
ozone and corona «+ chemicals + gases 
¢ heat + cold « sunlight + moisture. 








Only Chrysler Corporation cars 


have all these important advances. 


Full-time Power Steering, 





Pushbutton Power Flite, Airliner- 
type V-8 engines, safer Center- 


Plane brakes! ‘his 1s engineering 





leadership. Plymouth, Dodge, 





De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial. 





S FP R EAD NEW EQUIPMENT COSTS WITH 
PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE = and M S 


$87 
$38 





1956-7 1957-8 1958-9 1959-60 


Many machinery buyers are finding that C.1.T. PAYD PLAN 
terms distribute new equipment costs over a longer, more 
convenient period. Take this example of two weaving 
machines financed on 10-year PAYD PLAN terms. The 
monthly payments are arranged so they drop annually in 
relation to the faster depreciation methods. 

You can use C.I.T, Corporation’s Pay-As-You-Depre- 
ciate Plan to finance any new production equipment. Terms 
to ten years, depending on type of equipment. You combine 


1961-2 1962-3 1963-4 1964-5 1965-6 


long terms and depreciation allowances advantageously. 
In effect, you write off your monthly payments as expense. 

The PAYD PLAN charge is 4.25% for each year of the 
term, computed on the original unpaid balance. 

Use PAYD PLAN to spread the cost of buying your new 
equipment. Let aC.I.T. Corporation representative give you 
the details on this mod- 
ern finance-purchase 
plan. Write or call. 





C.1.T. CORPORATION - MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FINANCING 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C. I. T. Financial Corporation. Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000 


DALLAS 

1309 Main Street 
DETROIT 

1625 Cadillac Tower 


HOUSTON 

1100 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
KANSAS CITY 

210 West Tenth Street 


ATLANTA 

55 Marietta Street, N.W. 
CHICAGO 

221 N. LaSalle Street 


CLEVELAND 
Leader Building 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Equitable Building 

SAN FRANCISCO 
120 Montgomery S!. 


NEW YORK 

390 Fourth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 

3 Penn Center Plaza 


LOS ANGELES 
416 W. Eighth Street 
MEMPHIS 

8 North Third Street 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
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UTOMATIC equipment 

—introduced and engineered 
by Osborn—enables foundries to 
produce top-quality molds and cores on 
fast, predetermined, repetitive cycles . . . 
uniform throughout the entire production run. 
The heavy-duty design of these precision 
machines virtually eliminates costly down-time. 


An Osborn foundry specialist will show where you 
can Cut casting costs, improve quality. Call or write 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. AA-10, 

5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








OSBORN 


CORE BLOWERS MOLDING MACHINES 
INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 


Leader in automation for the foundry 





How Water Impurities Waste Your Money: 


) 
HARDNESS CoCOs? «usd 


wo 
‘colcium and Magnes 


sODIUM (@s CacOs) 
TURBIDITY 


coLoR 





How Water Conditioning Pays Off 


Modern equipment which removes 
mineral impurities from water really 
cuts costs! Here are some examples: 
e A ceramics plant took the mineral 
salts out of its water and ended re- 
jects due to bubbles caused by salts 
in the glaze. The savings paid for 
the treating equipment in 10 days! 
A textile mill traced 60% of its re- 
jected dyed goods to the turbidity, 
color and hardness in the water . . . 
and now saves $12,150 a year by 
taking them out with its filters and 
softeners. An auto body plant ended 
pimples in the finish by removing 
the sodium salts from the rinse 
water. A brewer improved his beer’s 
flavor by removing certain salts from 
the water. 


@ These and similar examples in 
practically any business using water 
have shown up in the files of The 
Permutit Company, pioneer and 
leading designer and manufacturer 
of water-treating equipment. Indus- 
try is taking a closer look at water 
quality. Permutit’s laboratory now 
makes 1200 water analyses a month 
for customers and prospects. 

@ Interest increasing. U. S. demand 
for water will double between 1950 
and 1975. With water shortages in 
some industrial areas, big users like 
chemical and petroleum plants must 
make the best of the supply avail- 
able... and condition it for recycling 
and multiple use. New processes also 
sharpen water requirements. For ex- 


ample, the new high-pressure power 
generating plants require a boiler 
feedwater as mineral-free as distilled 
water! Permutit ion exchangers sup- 
ply it at low cost. 

@ Literature available. If you have 
a process that might be improved 
with better water ... PERMUTIT 
can help you. Address: The Per- 
mutit Company, Dept. BW-8, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT 


chymes with “compute it” 
WATER CONDITIONING for BOILERS, 
PROCESSING, PUBLIC and HOME WATER SUPPLIES 
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When this man 
Lowers your cost*... 


it’s NO ACCIDENT ...he’s a Safety Director 


*He Prevents Accidents Like This: 

At a metal working plant, eye in- 
juries represented 27% of the total 
first aid cases . . . 14% of all lost- 
time accidents and 29% of the 
company’s compensation costs 
over a 6-year period. Due to the 
effort of the Safety Director the 
plant installed a 100% eye protec- 
tion program which has since cut 
first aid eye cases to 14.9% of all 
first aid cases . . . lost-time eye 
cases to 2.8% of all lost-time cases 
. . . and eye injury compensation 
to 5% of all compensation costs. 
What’s more . . . the plant esti- 


mates that at least three eyes were 
saved and more than $15,000 in 
compensation from “injuries that 
were prevented”! 

A safety director administering 
a sound eye protection program is 
an unbeatable combination for re- 
ducing costs. The program alone 
can pay for itself in less than six 
months — and the safety director’s 
services can be priceless when you 
figure what he can save on ALL 
types of industrial injuries. Ask an 
AO® Safety Representative to 
show you how little an eye protec- 
tion program costs. 


One of AO’s new F5100 

y Series metal Safety glasses 
with “Ultrascopic Vision’’. 
Write for illustrated 
brochure. 


Always insist on 
4Q) Trademarked Lenses and Frames 





SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Few plants are going to have to cut output for want of steel. 


Whatever pinch there is will be felt mainly in oil country goods, freight 
car building, and the supply of structurals. 


Inventories elsewhere have been drawn down, but they had been 
built up for just such a contingency. They aren’t really depleted. 


Not less than 10-million tons of steel output will have been lost, of 
course, before the mills get back to full operations. 


Yet much of this “lost” steel wasn’t actually needed. 


Even supposing users have to get 10-million tons in an average month 
for full output (and that’s high), they wouldn’t have needed so much in 
July. That’s the big vacation month in metalworking. 


Here are the outstanding results of the steel strike: 
* There will be some inventory replenishment (though the promise of 
higher prices won't be prodding as it was before June 30). 
* High operations in steel now are assured for many months. 


But these factors help smooth the way for users to accept higher steel 
prices without too much grumbling. 


Industry had to face up to more price problems than just steel this 
week when the Suez seizure threatened sea-borne materials. 


Actually, everyone has known for a good while about how much steel 
was going to rise. Some already had started adjusting their own prices to 
its expected cost. The unexpected was Egypt’s move. 


So, though Nasser promised to keep the canal open to all traffic, com- 
modity markets were thrown into turmoil. 


Far Eastern industrial raw materials such as tin, rubber, manganese, 
jute, and shellae were directly affected by the Suez crisis. So were oil and 
numerous consumer items—tea, pepper, spices. 


Indirectly, everything that moves by sea was vulnerable. 


For, if Far Eastern cargoes should be forced to take the long route 
around Africa, ocean shipping rates (already high) would zoom. 


1 


Oil prices, here as well as abroad, hang in the balance. 

Though we don’t get any huge portion of our crude oil or products 
by way of Suez, Western Europe does. U.S. and South American sources 
would be called on to help make up the deficit if the Persian Gulf’s 10% 
of world petroleum production were shut off or re-routed. 


This will give you an idea: Upwards of 50-million gal. of oil move 
through the Suez Canal, on the average, each day. 


Prices of nonferrous metals abroad turned notably strong on a com- 
bination of the Suez news and the possibility that labor trouble might flare 
up once again in Rhodesia’s copper mines. 


Previously, copper markets in New York had been languid. And even 
now they are more nervous than brisk. 
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Consumers can hardly be expected to feel the higher steel prices nearly 
so much as manufacturers. 


And “resistance” would hardly describe the reason. Consumers don’t 
shop around much unless bargains are being offered. 


Thus retailers themselves will set the tone of their own market. 


If they still are troubled by the size of shelf stocks, or if cut-raters 
steal their customers, ‘“‘deals” will continue plentiful. 


Cost of living figures doubtless have had most of their rise for this year. 
Though there can’t help but be some reflection of steel in the price indexes, 
people will be paying less for the food in their market basket. 


Meat supplies in the second half of the year may be a mite smaller than 
last autumn, but seasonally rising slaughter will shade prices. 


Here is the way the Dept. of Agriculture sifts out the trends: 


¢ Pork will be less plentiful than a year ago. Hog raisers cut their output 
because of last winter’s disastrous flop in prices. 


¢ Beef supplies will continue to expand gradually, not only the rest of 
this year buf through 1957 and into 1958. 


* Poultry will be much more plentiful and, though they may not be a 
substitute for meat, eggs will set another new record in 1956. 


Scarcity of fruits and vegetables up until recently played a good part 
in the jump in living costs. But here again seasonal factors are running in 
favor of the consumer. 


The cold spring nipped a lot of fruit blossoms. Total supply will be 
less than in 1955 but up from the level of recent months. 


Weather held back vegetables, too, but the supply wasn’t cut. The prom- 
ise is for more than last year. Late potatoes should about equal a year ago, 
and you’ve already seen prices flop at retail. 


Consumer incomes may not be rising quite so fast as they were last year. 
And it is also true that higher prices have been shrinking the size of peoples’ 
dollars a little lately. 


Yet the spending figure, $264-billion at an annual rate in the second 
quarter this year, is certainly impressive. The gain over the first quarter 
was $2.6-billion despite a further slide in hardgoods. 


Moreover, incomes were up enough so that saving rose, too. 
—-@. 
Manufacturers doubtless reduced their inventories during July for 


the first time in a year. And, though the steel strike was a direct cause, 
holdings must have been feeling a bit heavy in spots anyway. 


Midyear stocks are estimated by the Dept. of Commerce at $49.3- 
billion, up more than $5-billion in the space of a year. 


Here’s another yardstick against which to measure inventories: 


The rise at the manufacturing level in the last year has been about 
12%, while the value of goods shipped has gained only 14%. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 4, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York. N. Y. 





THE CHALLENGE OF OUR DYNAMIC ECONOMY 


AMERICA’S WINGS GROW 
STRONGER WITH 
IBM ELECTRONICS 


A top airline has turned over its passenger revenue 
accounting to the IBM 705. Conversion of this 
complex operation to straight line data processing 
has eliminated peaks and bottlenecks—time 
saved .. . 97%! 

A leading plane manufacturer uses IBM to solve 
a fuselage structure analysis problem involving 
more than a million operations—in just I minute! 
And the builder of one of America’s famous lux- 
ury airliners credits its IBM installation with 
putting this super sky-speedster into the air 75 
days sooner than anticipated! 

The same IBM methods, so valuable to the avia- 
tion industry, can be applied to the problems your 
business faces in these challenging times. There 


couldn’t be a better time than now to get the 
full IBM story! 


International Business Machines Corporation 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 





DATA 
PROCESSING 








DATA PROCESSING® ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS @ TIME EQUIPMENT ® MILITARY PRODUCTS 





THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


Once a “social outeast’”— 


today our No. 1 canned product 


After it teamed up with tin plate, the luscious tomato 


found the secret of universal popularity. ee 














N ITS romantic past, the familiar 

tomato has been many things: a 
love token, a social outcast, a medie- 
val medical prescription, a mantel 
decoration. 

Today, of course, it has come into 
its own as one of the most flavorful 
and healthful—and zestfully popular 
—of all mealtime staples. 

This picturesque fruit (technically 
it is a fruit, though used as a vege- 
table) was superstitiously shunned as 
poisonous by many, even as recently 
as the 19th century. It was first gen- 
erally introduced into the U.S. diet 
by Maine seafarers as Spanish sauce— 
now catsup. 

After that, the tomato began catch- 
ing on—fast. And the problem arose: 
How to meet the mass demand for 
this seasonable and highly perishable 
treat the year round? 

The answer—can it. And it was 
then that the tomato began making 
history on the double! 


No. 1 Canned Product 


From the time a New Jerseyite— 
Harrison Crosby—first “‘tinned”’ to- 
matoes in a commercial pack ’way 
back in 1847, to 1955’s astounding 
output of more than 50,000,000 cases 
of canned tomato products, the tomato 
has become one of our most im- 
proved and versatile agricultural 
crops. It has also become, by all odds, 
our most canned one— in the form of 
whole tomatoes, soup, juice, sauce, 
paste -and other piquant products 
relished daily at virtually every 
American table. 

Once canning had opened up this 
swiftly multiplying mass market, 
plant breeders began refining and 
diversifying the tomato. They dou- 
bled yields. They introduced new 
strains and varieties ranging from 
the tiny currant tomato to the giant 
2- to 3-lb. beefsteak tomato. 

Names such as the Rutgers, the 
Marglobe, the Greater Baltimore, the 
Pearson, the Moran and others came 
to mean larger, sweeter, meatier to- 
matoes, demanded by the discrimi- 
nating—and, naturally, by the can- 
ners. Other specialists improved can- 
ning methods at the same time, so 
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GRANT BUILDING 
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that the precious vitamins A and C 
in which the tomato is so rich are 
preserved in high degree in the sealed 
can. The tomato became a kingpin of 
both our agricultural and our indus- 
trial economy. 


National’s role 


Much of what canning has done for 
the tomato, it has also done for almost 
every food you can name. In cans, 
practically any food you want is 
instantly at hand—compact, spoil- 
proof—with its peak flavor and 
health properties intact. 

Enduringly strong, the “tin” can is 
really steel thinly coated with tin to 
resist corrosion. It takes tin plate in 
enormous quantities to make the 
nearly 40 billion cans the canning 
industry uses each year. And our 
Weirton Steel Company is a major 
supplier of both electrolytic and hot- 
dipped tin plate. 

Of course, tin plate is just one of the 
many steels made by National Steel. 
Our research and production men 
work closely with customers in many 
fields to provide steels for the better 
products of all American industry. 

At National Steel, it is our constant 
goal to produce still better and better 
steel of the quality and in the quan- 
tity wanted, at the lowest possible 
cost to our customers. 






NATIONAL 
STEEL 


THIS IS 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 

THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 

NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


“Waiting their turn” as just part of a 
day’s processing supply, these baskets of 
field-fresh tomatoes are moved into the can- 
ning plant by an ingenious conveyor belt. 


Tomato pulp, seasoned and spiced, is cooked 
in steel vats. Frequent tests of samples pro- 
vide all-important quality checks before 
the pulp is then moved along for canning. 
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The end result of processing and inspec- 
tion: whole tomatoes and other tomato 
products available to you the year round in 
clean, convenient tin-coated cans of steel. 





Bank of America’s Disneyland Branch, Anaheim, California 


Worth Aecing....the Bau that knows Califormit- 


Bank of America’s authentic turn-of-the- 
century branch in Disneyland is worth seeing! 
ts old-fashioned atmosphere is in marked 
contrast to the 580 other Bank of America 
branches throughout California—but in one 
way it's still the same. Like all Bank of America 
branches, the service it provides is local. This 


on-the-spot, local service means that to out- 


of-state businessmen, Bank of America can 
offer direct representation in more than 350 
California communities—can assist you with 
collections and credit, sales and marketing... 
everything from a new plant site to a new off- 
ice location. If this statewide service could help 
your California business, why not make it a 
point to get in touch with us, soon ? 


With resources of more than 


nine billion dollars, Bank of America is 


Bank of America 


the world’s largest bank. It is owned by 


more than 200,000 stockholders. 
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Steel Sweeps Up After Strike 


@ Though basic principles are settled, reopening of 
mills waits for details of company contracts to be ironed out. 


@ Extent of the steel price rise is still uncertain but it 
probably will be $10 to $12 a ton. And during life of new labor 
contract there’ll be more increases. 


@ The slow start is adding inflationary pressure to 
demand for steel—and even more demand is expected soon. 


By midweek, the 1956 steel strike 
had ended—except for one detail: Most 
of the industry was still not back to 
work. Because of this hitch, steel users 
still didn’t know how much of a price 
rise they would be facing. But word was 
getting around that the increase would 
be less than some had feared. Some- 
thing between $10 and $12 a ton is 
now expected. 

As major strikes go, this one was a 
miracle of casualness from start to fin- 
ish. It started June 30 without the 
usual opening blasts; it was conducted, 
for the most part, in a picnic atmos- 
phere; and settlement came before what 
many began calling “the phony strike” 
ever erupted into serious conflict. 

But, even with the master agreement 
signed, companies and union are tread- 
ing the back-to-work road at the same 
sluggish pace. Thirty-nine individual 
steel companies, employing 650,000 
workers, are still dragging threugh nego- 
tiations over separate settlement con- 
tracts. 
¢ Accident or Design?—There’s still 
much confusion over whether the Steel- 
workers have taken a firm and final 
stand on whether to hold all its mem- 
bers out of the 12 leading companies 
until evervone of them has signed com- 
pleted contracts. At his press conference 
in New York on Monday, Roger M. 
Blough, chairman of U.S. Steel, said 
only that he had “heard” that was the 
union decision. And industry sources 
in Pittsburgh maintained that David 
McDonald, head of the union, has 
“weaseled” on that flat statement, and 
indicated there might be some excep- 
tions. This week, workers of one smaller 
company—Lukens Steel Co. in Coates- 
ville, Pa.—did go back to their jobs. But 
the union’s high command said it hadn’t 
been consulted. 


The United Steelworkers has never 
before been involved in anything like 
this dragging end of steel] negotiations. 
In the past, once agreements were 
worked out contracts were written with 
dispatch and workers went back on the 
job right-away. 
¢ Hard Talks—Many smaller steel com- 
panies are also having trouble getting 
squared away with their unions. For 
instance, in Atlanta at midweek, Atlan- 
tic Steel Co., with about 1,600 em- 
ployees, was still in hard negotiations, 
with the union claiming that the 
pension program offered by the com- 
pany was inadequate, and that the 
company-proposed wage scale would 
put Atlanta workers 8¢ an hour be- 
hind the rest of the industry at the end 
of the contract period. 

In many places, the hold-up seems 
to have arisen because union bargainers 
in the separate companies haven't seen 
the master contract negotiated in New 
York—and aren’t going to sign any- 
thing until they do. 


|. Starting the Mills 


Nobody is at all sure when produc- 
tion will start rolling again. In Pitts- 
burgh, a spokesman of one large 
company guesses—and emphasizes that 
he is guessing—that contracts might be 
signed by Monday. Another big com- 
pany’s representative, however, says he 
just won't guess when there'll be a 
signing, insists the situation is as indefi- 
nite as that. A small company spokes- 
man says his outfit will consider itself 
very lucky if it gets any steel produced 
next week. 
¢ How They'll Run—With all this de- 
lay, Roger Blough estimates that the 
steel industry as a whole will operate at 
an average of about 60% of capacity in 


the third quarter—including the 15% 
of capacity still operating in July. If 
Blough’s estimate is right, that seems 
to mean that steel output in August will 
be no greater than 60% of capacity, 
with September production at, or near, 
full capacity. 

Blough said that after the workers 
come back it would take U.S. Steel 
about two weeks to get back to produc- 
tion at 90% of capacity. “Once we get 
back into production,” he added, “we 
shou.d operate at close to capacity for 
the balance of the year.” 
¢ Inflationary Pressure—The delay in 
getting the mills rolling again will add 
to inflationary pressures as demand for 
steel mounts. And one big addition to 
that demand is likely to come from auto 
companies, who are expected to come 
back strongly into the market. Though 
steel inventories are generally adequate 
(page 19)—and this is doubtless the un- 
derlying explanation for the lassitude 
of the strike and its finale—continuing 
delays will aggravate the critical short- 
ages of structurals, plates, and oil coun- 
try goods. Blough, aware of steel-users’ 
bitterness over these critical items, says, 
“We're going to do the best we can, 
on an equitable basis, to ship steels 
where they are needed.” 


ll. How High a Rise? 


Until the wage contracts are firmly 

settled, no steel industry official is will- 
ing to talk about steel prices. All 
smaller companies are waiting for U.S. 
Steel to set the price. 
e Up $10 to $12—More and more 
strongly, it seems that U.S. Steel will 
put prices up by an average of $10 to 
$12 a ton. To many, that looks like a 
very low figure—or at best, a first bite. 

Blough estimates the cost of the wage 
package to his company will be about 
24¢ an hour in the first year of the 
contract, 16¢ an hour in the second 
year, 174¢ in the third year—a total of 
574¢ for the three years. And many in- 
dustry sources have insisted that the 
old 40¢ price increase per 1¢ wage in- 
crease is out. The new ratio, they say, 
will be 50¢ to 1¢—some say 60¢ to 1¢. 
At the 50:1 ratio, a $10 to $12 price 
increase would barely cover this year’s 
increases in costs. 

Blough gave some fresh figures on 
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what hikes—other than 
been in the last month: 

* Refractory materials, he said, are 
up 10%. 

¢ Heavy electrical equipment, up 
10% 

* Construction work, up 10%. 

* Manganese ore, up 10% to 15%. 

¢ Ferroalloys, up 6% to 10%. 

* Steel scrap, up from $45 to $56 
a ton 

A $10 to $12 increase obviously will 
just cover wage and cost increases that 
have already occurred. So steel price in- 
creases are practically certain in 1957 
ind 1958 to cover contractual wage in- 
creases. 

And that may not be all, since boosts 
that cover only rising costs will not give 
the steel companies the extra funds they 
need to finance their big planned ex- 
pansion program. 


wages—have 


lll. More for Expansion 


The industry currently has slated a 
three-year, $3-billion, 15-million-ton 
program, much of which is now under 
contract 

Chis will increase industry pressure 
for a better break from the government 
on amortization of new plants. And in- 
dications are that the Administration 
will take a more lenient attitude now 
on tax write-off relief for the steel com- 
panies as well as other industries. 

For the past two years Washington 

has been trying to wind up its program 
of allowing five-year write-offs for in- 
dustrial expansion that would build a 
broad base for defense mobilization. As 
the various goals were achieved, the 
government showed no inclination to 
raise the targets. It has also been 
tough to get help through the specific 
defense requirement section that pro- 
vides writeoffs for any item if the 
Pentagon, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Commerce Dept., or Interior Dept. says 
the new plants are needed for national 
defense. 
¢ Change Coming—Now, however, 
Washington agencies are reconsidering. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization, 
which just reviewed the steel goals and 
found them adequate, is making an- 
other review. ODM hadn’t been sched- 
uled to take another look at steel goals 
before December. But now it has asked 
Commerce, the Pentagon, and Interior 
to review requirements and recommend 
changes. Commerce is likely to 
recommend a boost in production of 
structural forms, and possibly one or 
two other steel products. 
* One More Push—On Monday, 
Blough didn’t try to conceal the fact 
that all these developments in steel 
were inflationary. But, he insisted, the 
settlement with the union simply added 
to another round of inflation; it didn’t 
set it off 
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The Legislative Record | 


For the men in both parties who 
make Congress a career, the last two 
years have been happy ones. 

A friendly and respectful President 
was in the White House, skillful and 


a 


These bills... 


Military Spending 


Foreign Aid — 


—————. 
Simplification 


ER ee a al 


Roads 


moderate men were in control of the 
machinery of law-making. No new or 
disturbing ideas cropped up, yet there 
was solid accomplishment to boast 


about (chart). 
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Kills some cumbersome procedures, al- 





Upper Colorado River 
Water Project 


Flood Control 


With these 
provisions... 


Appropriates $34.6-billion for Dept. of 
Defense 


Appropriates $4-billion 


lows some small cuts in duties 


Extends corporation tax rate of 52% 
for another year 


Authorizes $25-billion of federal money 
for 40,000 mi of interstate highways 
over 13 years, plus $2.5-billion in three 
years for other roads 

ee [med aa 
Authorizes $760-million for initial phase 
of work 





Authorizes $1.2-billion worth of pro- 
jects 








Housing and 
Mortgage Insurance 


Farm Relief 





Peaceful Atomic 
Energy 


surance provisions 


Authorizes 70,000 public housing units 
in two years, liberalizes mortgage in- 





Approves $1.2-billion a year to pay 
farmers for taking land out of pro- 
duction (soil bank) arid increases price 


supports on corn and other feed grains | 





Appropriaies $40-million for nuclear- 
powered merchant ship of type to be 
approved by Secy. of Commerce 





Water Pollution 


Provides $50-million for municipal sew- 
age treatment plant; replaces weak and 
unenforceable 1948 law 





—_——_- -—_—- esrr—- — "> 


Government Tin 
Smelter 





Authorizes sale of Texas City (Tex.) 
plant, built during World War Il and 
only tin smelter in the Western Hemis- 
phere 
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From this Session of Congress 


Above all, members went home this 
week pleased that the 84th Congress 
had avoided what all Washington had 
expected—a bitter election-year feud be- 
tween a Democrat-controlled Congress 


Will mean this 


Accelerates spending for aircraft, par- 
ticularly B-52 bombers and jet tankers 


despite bitter attempt to curtail it 


and a Republican President in the 
White House. 

¢ Same Goals—It is no accident that 
businessmen can look back on the 84th 
Congress with pretty much the same 


The battle lines 


Democratic senators led revolt that 
boosted Air Force funds $900-million 
above President's request 


Aid continues at just about present level | Senate approved by 50-27; bipartisan 


support was lined up by pressure on 
Republicans by White House, on Demo- 
crats by party leaders 


“T Eliminates nuisance rules that often kept | Protectionisis opposed bill for fear of 


goods at piers for months 


Corporations can? hope for a rever- 
sion to the basic 47% rate until at 
least Apr. 1, 1957 

“T Biggest public works program ever | 
adopted. Raises taxes for buyers of 
gasoline, diesel fuel, tires, trucks, buses 





ing water supply in Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, New Mexico 

More than doubles the Eisenhower pro- 
gram 


Public housing continues at about same 
rate as recently, but program is assured 


for more than one year 


unexpected numbers; law may neutra- 
lize farm discontent by election time in 
November 


big reductions in duties; compromise put 
through by pro-traders of both parties 
limits cuts to 5% 


~“T Extension of 52% rate requested by 


Eisenhower, and Democrats went along 


Eisenhower gets the modern express 


highway system he asked for in 1955; 
Democrats get the pay-as-you-build fi- 
nancing they wanted. Both parties 
backed the bill 


“T Starts a billion-dollar project expand- “Tl Conservation groups helped block pro- 


ject for years until Dinosaur National 
Monument was dropped as a dam site 
Northeastern states get big share of 
money; Congress added three big Ar- 
kansas River Basin projects; President 
had some objections but signed the bill 


The Senate liberalized the original 


House version 





Farmers are signing up for soll bank in —]| Eisenhower signed after veto of earlier 


farm bill. Both parties backed soil bank; 
Democrats led in increasing price sup- 
ports 





| Fizst atom-powered merchant ship will 
be in use by 1959 or 1960, under char- 
ter to a private shipping company 





———_— ae 


iMakes grants available to states to 
strengthen enforcement; states retain 
initial responsibility to enforce, but U, S. 


_Lvill act if they don't 


| not oppose it 


Congress tossed out Eisenhower's pro- 
posal for a special atom-powered ship 
to circle globe as Atoms-for-Peace ex- 
hibit; both parties supported merchant 
ship proposal, and Administration did 





Eisenhower asked for the program, ex- 
cept for the grants to cities; states and 
conservationists supported it, and there 
was no strong opposition from industry 





Administration wants to get out of the 
smelting business; Texas doesn't want 
to lose an industry 
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Powerful Texas delegation in Congress 
gives Administration until January to 
find a buyer; if it can't, continued oper- 
ation depends on who wins control of 
Congress in November 


emotions as practicing _ politicians. 
Though business and businessmen 
came in for harassment from investi- 
gating committees, the Democrats did 
not vote any major law further re- 
stricting or regulating business. Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson's 
“program with a heart” turned out in 
practice to be pretty much the same 
thing as Pres. Eisenhower's “dynamic 
conservatism.” 

When the sparring was overt om al- 
most every issue, Democrats and Re- 
publicans discovered they needed each 
other. Republican Senate Leader Wil- 
liam Knowland set the tone when he 
praised Democratic members of the 
84th for their support in the “basic 
foreign policy problems facing the 
Administration.” 

Pres. Eisenhower, he added, appreci- 
ates this support. By and large, Demo- 
crats showed by their actions that the 
appreciation is mutual. 
¢ Close Score—On balance, the Presi- 
dent did a little better with his legis- 
lative program than Johnson did with 
his. Of 13 points in Johnson’s “pro- 
gram with a heart,” only four were 
enacted. 

Despite the failure of one of his 
recommendations—approval of U. S. 
participation in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation—to get out of com- 
mittee, Eisenhower scored well in the 
field of foreign relations. On domestic 
legislation, he was moderately success- 
ful. He failed to get federal aid for 
schools, though this was as much a 
defeat for the Democratic leadership as 
for Eisenhower. He failed for the third 
time to get a postal rate rise adopted. 
But these are more than balanced by 
successes. 

After totting up the accomplish- 
ments of the 84th, it’s hard to pick a 
clear winner—unless it was the men in 
both parties who didn’t want to rock 
the boat. 


|. Democratic Record 


Only once did the Democrats make 
a serious effort to revive the reform 
flavor of the New Deal. This was a 
bill to empower the Atomic Energy 
Commission to construct and operate 
reactors to produce electric power. The 
Democrats criticized their favorite 
whipping-boys—the private utilities— 
for not pushing atomic power develop- 
ment fast enough. What happened 
was characteristic of the 84th: The 
White House opposed them, and 
enough Southern Democrats voted with 
By or to kill the idea. 
emocratic leaders made an all-out 
try to beat Eisenhower on another 
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issue—the Hell’s Canyon dam. They 
pushed a bill for a federally built high 
dam, but failed. 

¢ Near Miss—They almost had a vic- 
tory with a bill relaxing federal con- 
trol over natural gas producers, partly 
because Eisenhower favored the idea, 
too. But they lost when Eisenhower 
etoed the bill after a furor over lobby- 
ng 

Johnson’s program called for a tax 
reduction for low income groups, but 
no effort was made to adopt one. He 
said his party would restore 90% rigid 
price supports for farmers; a Presiden- 
tial veto blocked that. 

The first item on Johnson’s list of 
targets was the social security bill that 
lowers the retirement age for women 
65 to 62 and establishes disability 
benefits at age 50 for both men and 
women. It was opposed down the line 
by the White House. As it awaited 
signing the President said he still ob- 
jected to some of its provisions. 

Democrats also raised spending for 
the Air Force by $900-million over 
Administration protests, doubled Eisen- 
hower’s requested fund for flood con- 
trol, and managed to squeeze through 
some agricultural price support in- 
creases outside the 90% formula. 


ll. Republican Record 


But most of the 84th’s accomplish- 
ments were the result of Democratic 
support for Eisenhower proposals: the 
highway bill, foreign aid, customs sim- 
plification, continuation of the corpora- 
tion income tax at 52%, Upper Colo- 
rado River development, and public 
housing 

Democrats often gave their own 
twist to these projects. They won their 
point about pay-as-vou-build in the 
highway bill, for example. But in gen- 
eral, what the 84th did was adopt an 
Eisenhower legislative program. 
¢ Balance of Power—In a narrowly 
divided Congress, where a few wayward 
could wreck the most carefully 
managed bill, it was often as not pres- 
sure from the White House that got a 
bill through. 

On major legislation, White House 
emissaries and the Democratic leader- 
hip usually found themselves working 
side by side, calling the same law- 
makers, offering the same arguments. 
Their target usually was a loose and 
coalition of Southern Demo- 
Republican right-wingers. 
Ihe balance was often so delicate that 
when the White House swung against 
the Democratic leadership—as on the 
atomic reactors and Hell’s Canvon—it 
won 

Thus, there is a distinct Eisenhower 
tone to the accomplishments of the 
84th—both in what became law and, 
just as important, in what failed. 


votes 


hitting 


crats ind 
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In the Presidential campaign, the 
Republican slogan of peace and pros- 
perity largely boils down the record 
made by Eisenhower in four years of 
dealing with Congress—first with a 
Congress run by his own party and, 
over the last two years, with a Con- 
gress run by the opposition. It’s a 
record with some surprises: 

e In military affairs, Eisenhower's 
word—as expected—was unchallenged 
at first. He even managed to cut Air 
Force goals in 1953, and to make it 
stick as part of his military “new look.” 
But the Democrats revolted this year 
and raised Air Force spending—the 
most successful challenge made of 
Eisenhower so far, and at the very point 
where two years ago he seemed to be 
invulnerable. 

e On taxes, however, Eisenhower 
has scored an unbroken series of 
triumphs. Despite Democratic com- 
plaints that the Administration is 
overloaded with businessmen, a pro- 
business revision of the tax laws was 
adopted by Congress by 1954. And for 
the past two years, with the power in 
their hands to try to change the new 
law, Democrats failed to act. Congress 
has continued the corporation tax rate 
at 52% each time Eisenhower asked 
it to. And this year—most surprising 
of all—it stood with the President 
against a personal income tax reduction 
despite a Treasury surplus. 

e Spending first moved down 
under Eisenhower, but for two years 
it has been moving up. This year, 
Congress voted the biggest appropria- 
tions in four years—$66.7-billion, com- 
pared with Eisenhower's previous high 
of $62.8-billion in 1953, his first year 
in office. 

¢ Social welfare legislation has 
been high on Eisenhower's program 
each year, and most of it has been 
adopted by both Republican and 
Democratic Congresses. Over the four 
vears, for example, the minimum wage 
was raised, social security coverage 
broadened, and health research stepped 
up. Only this year did the Democrats 
show an inclination to move faster 
than Eisenhower wanted. 
¢ Do-Something Congress—The 84th 
Congress will play a role in the com- 
ing election, of course. The Republi- 
cans will make what they can out of its 
failures—to show that Pres. Eisenhower 
deserves a Congress run by his own 
party. 

But the “do nothing” tag that Pres. 
Truman used successfully against the 
Republican 80th Congress in the 1948 
campaign will not be hung on the 84th. 
In its cwn way, the 84th was a do- 
something Congress: It voted big 
chunks of the Eisenhower legislative 
program and thus took itself out as a 
leading issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign. 


For Doria, 


Fr THE SWELL of confusion and ac- 
cusation that came in the wake of 
the spectacular collision between Italy’s 
luxurious Andrea Doria and Sweden’s 
trim Stockholm, one undisputed fact 
emerges: It’s the worst financial disaster 
ever suffered by marine insurance un- 
derwriters. 

The shock of the collision was felt 
in practically every country where in- 
surance is sold. But the place where it 
was felt worst was in Lloyd's of Lon- 
don, still the world center for marine 
insurance. Even so, Lloyd’s own under- 
writers did not lose their traditional 
sang froid when the Lutine bell (pic- 
ture) that records every marine disaster, 
mournfully tolled the bad news. One 
Lloyd’s man, speaking for all the rest, 
laconically said the sinking of the Doria 
was the “biggest single shipping loss 
for many years,” but gave no further 
details. 

This was a typically British—and typ- 
ically Lloydsian—understatement, yet 
just how big a financial loss the under- 
writers will take is as uncertain as all 
the other aspects of the disaster. At 
midweek, the death toll was still not 
final, with 25 known dead, and 30 
missing. The Andrea Doria’s crew is 
being criticized by some passengers, 
praised by others. And the few state- 
ments issued by the Swedish and Ital- 
ian shipowners are obviously aimed at 
disavowing responsibility for the acci- 
dent. 


|. “Invulnerable” Victim 


The question of which ship was more 
to blame may never be settled. 
¢ Built for Safety—The Andrea Doria 
and the Steckholm are the first trans- 
atlantic passenger ships to collide. Such 
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accidents were always a possibility when 
transatlantic ships were navigated with 
only compass and sextant. But cautious 
underwriters considered that radar and 
other electronic aids to navigation all 
but ruled out major collisions. 

Improvements in ship construction 
and new safety devices have also less- 
ened the danger of a sinking. Ever 
since the Titanic went down in 1912, 
underwriters have been wary of term- 
ing any ship unsinkable. But the build- 
ers of the Andrea Doria proudly pro- 
claimed her invulnerability. Even the 
most circumspect underwriters at 
Lloyd’s considered her as good a risk 
as any ship afloat. 

Yet, within minutes after the colli- 
sion, the Andrea Doria developed a 
sharp, 20-degree list that made it im- 
possible to get away all her lifeboats. 
Within two hours, her radio failed. 
Within three hours, the list was 45 
degrees, an indication that the Doria’s 
watertight compartments were flooded. 
* Nothing’s Foolproof—The collision 
should never have happened; the sink- 
ing was even more of a blow. The disas- 
ter makes clear that there are no such 
things as unsinkable ships or foolproof 
devices to prevent collisions. 


ll. Evidence and Blame 


From the evidence revealed since the 
accident, it appears there was no break 
down in radar. The Italian Line re- 
ported that the Andrea Doria’s radar 
located the Stockholm on its screen 
before the crash. The Swedish Ameri- 


4 BELL FOR DISASTER: Lloyd’s of 
London’s Lutine bell tolled for Andrea 
Doria’s sinking. 
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can Line made no comment on whether 
the Stockholm had tracked the Doria. 
However, the Stockholm’s captain an- 
nounced cryptically that his radar was 
in “tip-top” condition before and after 
the collision. 

Underwriters and shipping men 
mostly conclude that “error” must get 
most blame, As one of them put it, 
“Radar is just an extra guide to the 
navigator. But it can’t do the naviga- 
tor's job for him.” Moreover, they say, 
it was not one error, but a number that 
caused the crash. “You need a whole 
combination of errors to get such a dis- 
aster as that,” said one shipping man. 
¢ Chain of Error—The underwriters 
point out some of the errors: 

¢ Ships in the kind of fogbank 
through which the Stockholm and 
Doria were traveling are supposed to 
proceed at “moderate speed’”’—between 
four and eight knots. There is little 
doubt that both ships were steaming 
faster—the Stockholm was believed to 
be making 18 knots. 

¢ Foghorn blasts at regular inter- 
vals are mandatory in the kind of 
weather prevailing before the crash. One 
Stockholm crew member declared that 
his ship’s foghorn was silent; passengers 
on the Andrea Doria recalled the ship’s 
born was blasting from about 10 p.m.— 
or an hour and a half before the crash. 

¢ Neither ship was strictly adher- 
ing to the North Atlantic Tracking 
Agreement, which establishes separate 
sea lanes for ships traveling in opposite 
directions. The Stockholm, bound for 
Europe, was 10 to 15 miles north of 
the regular lane; the Doria, bound for 
New York, was “a few miles” south of 
its lane. 

¢ Once a collision occurs, most 
naval men consider it normal practice 
for vessels to hold fast until the extent 
of injury is determined. But the Stock- 
holm backed off immediately with her 
engines in reverse. 

¢ The quick list that the Doria 
developed might have been offset if 
action had been taken to flood the 
compartments on the undamaged side. 

* Someone might have panicked 
when the ships were closing in on each 
other. The Doria apparently turned to 
the left at the last moment, a maneuver 
that brought her into the path of the 
Stockholm. 

One underwriter says flatly, “The 
Swedish ship was the culprit.” But 
most other shipping men prefer to leave 
positive judgments until all the evi- 
dence is in. Even then, the blame will 
probably be shared. 


lil. The Big Pay-Out 


Although it will be a long time before 
the question of blame and liability for 
the disaster is settled, the insurance 
companies have already paid between 
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$16-million and $20-million to the 
Italian Line as compensation for the 
total loss of the Doria. This sum, 
which represented the hull insurance 
the Doria carried, was a record marine 
underwriters’ pay-out. 

Hull insurance is the basic insurance 
carried by all ships. Payment under it 
has nothing to do with the cause of or 
blame for a loss. The policy covers the 
hull itself, machinery, fittings, and furni- 
ture. In the case of the Doria, this 
amounted to $16-million, with another 
$4-million of coverage presumably re- 
sulting from an “increased value” clause 
that was taken out after the original 
underwriting. 
¢ Under-Insured—The Doria, like most 
other big liners, was deliberately under- 
insured. Premium rates on its full value 
would have been an expensive burden 
and underwriters always try to keep 
valuations limited. But the chief  rea- 
son why shipowners under-insure their 
vessels is that they don’t expect their 
ships will sink. The Doria’s actual cost 
was $29-million, and its replacement 
cost at current prices is around $32- 
million. 

But the Deria was also covered by 
other insurance—protection and in- 
demnity coverage, similar to liability 
insurance on an auto. The cargo was 
insured by both importers and export- 
ers. And many of the passengers carried 
personal policy floaters on their own 
property. One early passenger claim was 
paid off this week—$2,000 for a watch 
lost by a Doria passenger. 

The Stockholm, its bow crushed in 
the collision, will also be reimbursed 
for damages. But underwriters are hold- 
ing up payment until they get estimates 
of needed repairs. This loss, too, will 
be borne largely by the London market. 
¢ Soaring Loss—While $20-million is 
the initial sum paid out in hull insur- 
ance, it appears that the total insurance 
loss might be twice that amount. Cargo 
alone is an important item. The cargo 
carried on large passenger liners is 
usually small in size but extremely high 
in value. The Doria’s included expen- 
sive textiles, antiques, wines, perfumes, 
sport cars, and some machinery, all 
highly insured. 


IV. Heaviest Blows 


Whoever bears the blame, the under- 
writers must bear the loss. Each ship- 
owner will sue the other, probably in 
the U.S. where they both have big 
assets. But because the underwriters 
assume financial responsibility, they will 
have to pay whatever claims—by ship- 
ping companies and by passengers—are 
awarded by the courts. 

e Split Costs—According to admiralty 
lawyers, most mishaps occurring in fogs 
result in a verdict of joint liability and 
“divided damages.” If the Doria- 


Stockholm case follows precedent, then 
underwriters for the Italian Line will 
recover half the Doria’s value, about 
$14.5-million, from the Swedish under- 
writers. And the Swedish insurers will 
recover half the cost of the Stockholm’s 
repairs from the Italian Line. 

These funds can be used to cover 
personal claims—and will cover most 
of them; total passenger claims are 
limited by law to an amount figured 
from a complicated formula based on 
value of ships and cargo. There is no 
telling how many passengers will file 
suits and for what amounts, but both 
shipowners are likely to be swamped 
with law suits. The first one on file 
claimed damages of $100,000. 


V. “She’s Gone Forever” 


The loss of potential earnings to the 
Italian Line was also huge. In the four 
years that the Doria made the Medi- 
terranean-New York run it carried close 
to 100,000 passengers. Its loss will 
mean a drop of between $4.5-million 
and $5-million a year in passenger fares 
alone. The Italian Line is diverting 
one of its ships from the South Ameri- 
can run to New York, but it’s doubtful 
this can make up more than a fraction 
of the loss. 

Even more important, shipping men 
feel that the attacks on the Doria’s 
crew—well founded or not—will hurt 
future Italian Line bookings. “You can 
always excuse an accident,” said one 
booking agent, “but the story that the 
Italians pulled a Caporetto will be hard 
to live down.” 
¢ Raising Rates?—Underwriters report 
that an increase in premium rates for 
the Italian and Swedish companies is 
under consideration, but few think 
there will be much change. Premium 
rates are fairly low—about $200,000 a 
year for the basic $16-million coverage 
on the Doria—and until this year, un- 
derwriters have been granting regular 
reductions. 

Marine underwriting has been profit- 
able in recent vears. But in the past 
few months there have been a number 
of accidents, and pay-outs on losses have 
soared to 30% above premiums that 
underwriters have collected. The sink- 
ing of the Doria was the biggest blow 
of all, but as one underwriter philoso- 
phized, ““The law of averages has come 
up on us overnight.” 
¢ Total Loss—The underwriters con- 
sider the ‘Doria a total loss, but they 
haven’t abandoned their claim to her. 
If any salvage operations were under- 
taken they could claim part of the value 
of whatever was recovered. If the ship 
were refloated the underwriters could 
exercise ownership. But they reckon 
any salvage operations doubtful. “As 
far as we're concerned,” says one in- 
surance broker, “she is gone forever.” 
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Revolution on the Railroads 


@ Squeezed hard by airlines’ competition, rails are 


asking: “Can we afford long-haul first-class passengers?” 


@ If they decide the answer’s “No,” the problem is 


how to get rid of Pullmans without further waste of money. 


@ Beyond that lies hope of profits from passengers 


going shorter distances in new lightweight trains. 


Behind the locked doors of railroad 
office cars a revolution in management 
thinking is raging. At issue are these 
basic questions affecting the railroads, 
investors, and the traveling public: 

Should the rails get out of the long- 
haul first-class passenger business? And 
if they should, when and how can they 
do it? 

Donald J. Russell, president of South- 
ern Pacific Co., has said, “20 years from 
now there will be little if any long-dis- 
tance rail travel left.” 

Buttressing his view is a word from 
the competition. “We at Boeing,” de- 
clares the airplane company’s magazine, 
“can foresee a 200-passenger jet trans- 
port with a maximum speed of 1,500 
mph. by 1975. It could fly from Seattle 
to New York in one hour +5 minutes.” 
¢ 1960's Prospect—But most transpor- 
tation men are looking much nearer 
than 20 years. Four years from now 
when the first commercial jets are fly- 
ing, if a jet airliner and a streamliner 
train leave San Francisco simultane- 
ously, the jet will be in Paris by the 
time the train pulls into Elko, Nev. 

Confronted by steadily falling volume 
in first-class travel, fast growing airline 
trafic, and the inevitability of bigger 
and faster planes, railroad men are ask- 
ing themselves: 

¢ Should they keep buying new 
de luxe trains when these are rarely 
filled (and even when they are, some 
of them cost more to haul than they 
collect in revenue)? 

¢ If they stop fighting for first-class 
business, how can they chop sleeping 
car service off before more money is 
thrown down the drain? 
¢ Big Ones’ Answer—One answer 
leaked out from a closed meeting of 
Eastern railroad traffic executives last 
week. The two largest passenger roads, 
Pennsylvania and New York Central, 
urged big increases in first-class fares—in 
the one-third to one-half range (BW— 
Jul.28"56,p36). 

If a 50% increase were to go into ef- 
fect, the New York-Chicago Pullman 
fare, with roomette, would soar to 
$85.63. The present first-class airline 
fare is $49.61. 

Immediately the news leaked out, a 
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Pennsy vice-president emphatically de- 
nied the move was designed to drive 
first-class passengers away from the rail- 
roads to the airlines. Practically every- 
one on the sidelines, however, agreed 
such an increase would do just that. 

¢ Critics—But not every railroad is 
ready to chuck first-class passenger busi- 
ness. The traffic manager of one Mid- 
western line says, “We'd like a 5% 
increase, but to say in one breath you're 
jumping fares, and in the next that 
you're not iatending to price yourself 
out of the (first-class) passenger business 
—well, it doesn’t make sense.” 

A Baltimore & Ohio official says his 
road “would not be a party to a request 
for a 50% increase in first-class fares.” 
Another Western railroad president 
says, “A 50% or even a 35% increase 
would be a deliberate effort to get out 
of the passenger business. It scares me 
because a good percentage of our busi- 
ness originates in the East.” 

To all this outcry, the Central re- 
mains quiet, except to sav, “We are go- 
ing to file for an increase; it will be sub- 
stantial for Pullman and modest for 
coach.” 
¢ Time for Decision—Some observers 
think this is only a trial balloon. But 
the fact is the railroads have come to a 
turning point where they must decide 
on the future of passenger business. 

These are some of the factors weight- 
ing that decision: 

Railroads have capital investments in 
land, tracks, signals, bridges, yards, and 
rolling stock, estimated to represent 
about $153,000 per mile of trackage. 
They have regular maintenance cost, 
and must pay taxes. The more trains 
they can run, the more they can spread 
the fixed charges and lower the unit 
cost. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
rules say the roads must apportion all 
operating costs between freight and 
passenger departments. Hence, part of 
the cost of maintaining signals, for ex- 
ample, is charged to the passenger de- 
partment and part to freight. Under 
this accounting formula the Class I rail- 
roads figured that last year they suffered 
passenger losses totaling $636-million. 

But if railroads abandoned passenger 


trains altogether this deficit wouldn’t 
disappear. The cost of running freights 
would simply increase because mainte- 
nance must go on and property taxes 
must be paid. So railroad economists 
are now struggling to discover what the 
actual passenger costs are—maintenance 
of passenger cars and stations, ticket 
agents’ salaries, fuel used in hauling 
passenger trains, and other charges. 
When, and if, each carrier finds this 
figure, he can then see if his passenger 
business really is unprofitable. And, 
finally, rather than abandon passenger 
business, each could work to turn pas- 
senger trains into money-makers. 

¢ Lightweights—This is why railroads 
are going so much for lightweight 
equipment. Train X, Talgo, Aerotrain, 
Tubular Train, and Pioneer III all 
represent attempts to slash initial equip- 
ment, maintenance, and hauling costs— 
and to rescue passenger business. 

The economics of the lightweights 
were graphically demonstrated when a 
B&O train of three self-propelled 
diesel cars—not even true lightweight 
cars—made a Washington-to-Chicago 
run on Memorial Day week-end in 1955, 
The train carried 214 excursion passen- 
gers—80% of capacity. The round trip 
fare was only $21.50, less than half the 
normal round trip coach fare. The rev- 
enue per passenger mile was only 1.4¢. 
Yet when results were analyzed, B&O 
discovered the revenues amounted to 
$2.95 per train mile against out-of- 
pocket operating costs of $1.23 per 
mile. This left a margin of $1.72 net 
operating revenue per train mile or 60% 
of total revenues. 
¢ Other Ideas—Fast, cheap, lightweight 
trains with semi-Spartan accommoda- 
tions running on frequent schedules 
over relatively short distances are a big 
part of the answer to the railroads’ pas- 
senger problem, but not the only one. 

The Santa Fe has bought an expen- 
sive “Hi-level” train gambling enough 
passengers will be willing to spend 394 
hours looking at scenery from Chicago 
to Los Angeles to make this investment 
pay off. But this is a special case—a far 
cry from being basic transportation. 

On other roads there will continue to 
be Pullman chair car passengers travel- 
ing on expense accounts over relatively 
short distances (Boston to New York, 
for example) until the helicopter under- 
goes tremendous improvement. The 
suggested big jump in Pullman fares 
would probably drive away some of this 
business, but not all of it. What's left 
would, under the new rate schedules, 
pay for itself. 

But whatever individual answers they 
suggest, railroad officials are having to 
scrap their old ideas. 
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A Small Town Sport Heads for 


This vear, many in the crowd will 
have trouble choking down their sand 
wiches, as rumors circulate that this 
race may mark the end of Goshen as 
the scene of the Hambletonian race. 
For years, metropolitan racetracks, with 


named after Hambletonian, a stallion 
born in 1849. Hambletonian never 
raced, but is the dominant sire among 
Standardbreds—horses bred to conform 
with the standards of the American 
trotting or pacing horse Hambletonian 


ne devotees of harness rac- 


Race is held at the village 

‘GC N. ¥ 
Here, against a background of church 
ls, band music, and bright canvas 


nings, the traditional Hambletonian 
will 


be run this year on Aug. 8. Early 
1¢ day a crowd of about 15,000 

ve, with picnic lunches, to talk 
later to watch the nation’s 
finest three-year-old trotters compete at 
Good Time Park for a purse that 
hould be stuffed with about $90,000. 


rors ind 
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their bigger gates, bigger purses, and big- 
ger pari-mutuel take have been giving 
Goshen a run for its money. The fatal 
blow may have come with the death of 
William (“Mr. Trotting’) Cane, who 
built and owned the racetrack. 

¢ Family Tree—Goshen’s big event is 


was put out to stud at the tender age 
of two, a break with tradition in a sport 
where a horse usually has to prove him- 
self first. Trotting experts claim that 
99% of all harness horses that are rac- 
ing today trace directly back to Ham- 
bletonian. 
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the City 


Entering a horse in the event is a 
little like entering your boy at Groton, 
in that the campaign starts almost 
before the colt is born. On May 1 
the owner or breeder pays a $10 nomi- 
nation fee. The second installment 
—$200—is due when the horse is a 
year old. The third—$250—is paid 
when the horse is two years old. Then, 
two davs before the Hambletonian, the 
owner pays a final $1,000. Since many 
horses drop out somewhere along the 
line, there’s no way of knowing what 
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BETTORS Nearly everybody has a 


couple of bucks to put on 
the nose of his favorite at the Hambletonian 
Test at Vernon Downs. Most of the crowd, 
however, are family groups that stay away 
from the $50 window. 








{5 COMBINA 








Octave Blake heads the Grand Circuit, and owns Newport Dream 
PRESIDENT (above), which chalked up $168,000 at harness racing between 1953-55. 


DRIVER S congregate before the races, speculate on the size of this year’s purse, and 


chew over rumors that this may be the last Hambletonian at Geshen. 











GROOMS apply the spit and polish to sulkies, exchange straight-from-the-horse’s- 


mouth tips on which gee-gee will lead on the homestretch. 
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the purse will be until the last minute. 
¢ Split Personality—The big day at 
Goshen has long been the richest and 
most important race in the trotting 
season. In recent years, however, it has 
had to fight to hold its lead. For har- 
ness racing is developing a split per- 
sonality. 

On the one hand are the county fair 
meetings so long associated with the 
sport. There, small stable owners or 
individuals owning a horse can drive 
their trotters or pacers mostly for 
pleasure. More than 400 of these fair 
meetings are held every year, attract- 
ing some 10-million people. The mini- 
mum purse for these events is $400. 

At the other extreme is harness rac- 
ing gone big time. Roosevelt Raceway, 
20 miles from New York City, more 
than any other track is responsible for 
this change—bringing what was essen- 
tially a small town sport to the city. 
Last year, at 155 meetings, Roosevelt 
averaged almost $1.1-million in betting 
a night and attendance of over 18,500. 
At Yonkers, the world record handle 
or gross bet of $2,151,176 was achieved 
one night in 1954. The biggest purse 
at Roosevelt this vear is estimated at 
$65,000, and at Yonkers $73,000—com- 
pared with the Hambletonian purse of 
about $90,000. During the next two 
vears, Roosevelt will spend $12-million 
on new facilities, and Yonkers $14.5- 
million. 

In 1955, according to the U. S. 
l'rotting Assn., there were 38 tracks, 
mostly near major cities, with pari- 
mutuel machines and extended meet- 
ings. At these, $476.7-million was bet 
and attendance hit 10,241,101. In 
1951, about 7,719,922 people placed 
$303.9-billion in bets at these tracks. 
¢ Coordinator—Holding the two ex- 
tremes of the sport together is the 
Grand Circuit, consisting of the top 
5% of the approximately 4,500 horses 
registered by the U. S. Trotting Assn. 

Member tracks of the Grand Circuit 
range from Roosevelt and Yonkers 
Raceways to Hollywood Park (Ingle- 
wood, Calif.), Du Quoin State Fair 
(Du Quoin, Ill.), and Delaware Fair 
(Delaware, Ohio). 

Last week, the Grand Circuit was at 
Vernon Downs (pictures) between 
Utica and Syracuse, N. Y., for the 
Hambletonian Test. From Aug. 7-9, 
it will be at Goshen. 

The day after the Hambletonian, 
there will be a meeting of the Hamble- 
tonian Society. And at that meeting 
they will take up the burning question: 
Should the big race be kept in its tradi- 
tional setting, or should it be moved to 
a metropolitan track for a bigger at- 
tendance and more money? Harness 
racing enthusiasts insist that that ques- 
tion has already been answered. ‘The 
real question is: To which metropolitan 
track will the Hambletonian go? 
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FACTORY EQUIPPED 


This Kearney & 
Trecker Six Sta- 
tion Automatic 
Transfer Machine 
completes engine 
blocks in one contin- 
uous Operation, 




















Special motor control panel built by Allen- 
Bradley for Kearney & Trecker Automatic 
Transfer Machine. All panel units are standard 
—listed in the Allen-Bradley Handy Catalog. 


Naturally, Kearney & Trecker insists on motor control 
that is both reliable and maintenance free. That's why 
their special control panels are built by Allen-Bradley 
from standard Allen-Bradley control units. 

The reliability and maintenance free operation of Allen- 
Bradley control is an established fact, proven in many 
years of service. Its remarkable simplicity is your guaran- 
tee of millions of trouble free operations. The familiar 
A-B trademark—recognized universally as the sign of 
QUALITY— is a decided sales asset for your equipment. 


Write for your copy of the Allen-Bradley Handy Cata- 
log. It is a condensed encyclopedia of the control used 
with modern machines. 

Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada— 
Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
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Rationed Housing 


New York suburb tries to 
curb expansion by decreeing 
who can build how much. 
Court test looms. 


Cities across the country wage a con- 
tinuing fight to keep municipal facilities 

east of mushrooming population. 
Their plight is increased tremendously 
by multi-unit home or apartment de- 
elopments. The going gets really 
bedroom suburbs that have 
little to tax other than residential prop- 
erty 

lo help moderate their growth, mu- 
nicipalities have resorted to zoning. 
Zoning has been widely used to regu- 
late the character of development—resi- 
dential, commercial, and _ industrial. 
Now, it is being brought increasingly 
into play to regulate timing of develop- 
ment 

Che newest twist to this type of zon- 
ing is being tried in New York City’s 
Westchester County suburb of New 
Castle. Its town board voted last week 
to ration building permits, giving 
priority to people building for their own 
occupancy. But the action has yet to 
be tested in court. If it stands up, it 
probably will become a model for hard- 
pressed communities all over the coun- 
try 
¢ Crowded Schools—Public pressure on 
the board was precipitated mostly by 
the overcrowding of schools and by the 
fast rise in the school tax rate, rather 
than by strain on other city services. 

In 1950, the town was issuing about 
50 building permits annually. Last year, 
with the coming of multi-home project 
developers, the town granted more than 
150. During this period, school enroll- 
ment rose from 1,125 to 1,840, and the 
tax rate more than doubled from $21.45 
to $44.39 per $1,000 of assessed valua 
tion 


ough in 


\ new elementary school was filled in 

ts first vear, 1951, and another is 
ded already. A high school, to be 

idy in September, 1957, will be over- 
owded when it opens, and must be 
nlarged. For the next school term, 
double sessions are planned for grades 

through 12 

lhe consequence is that the town 
wants to hold building permits 

to an annual 100, the average of the 
last six vears. Builders. already 
280 homes on drawing boards, 
contend this deprives them of the use 
of property without due process of law. 
They have raised $20,000 to test the 
constitutionality of the amended ordi- 
Particularly irritated were de- 
velopers who had the town’s O.K. for 
sub-divisions but had them only half- 


who 
have 


hance 
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developed and land owners who hoped 
to sell to developers. 

¢ Upgrading—Like other cities, New 
Castle could have upgraded its zoning— 
that is, raised minimum requirements 
for a house from two acres or more. 
But it decided not to, since it had up- 
zoned twice already, without slowing 
the rush of building, and figured it 
would not work with two-thirds of the 
town yet to be developed. Too, this 
would hurt a property owner who, say, 
has developed half his acreage on a 


l-acre basis and would then be limited 
to incongruous 3- or 4-acre homes. 

Nor did New Castle want to follow 
the example of two nearby towns: 

¢ Sands Point, Long Island, calls 
developing homes a business, and at its 
discretion grants developers temporary 
permits to engage in business in a re3i- 
dential area. 

e Mountain Lakes, N. J., simply 
bought up vacant land and controls 
building through its sale of lots to de 
velopers. 


Chance—Good and Bad —Hits Oilfields 


Even while an explosion and fire on 
an oil tank farm was creating an inferno 


near Amarillo, Tex. (above), another 
Lone Star State city—Dallas—reported 
that it had struck more oil, this time 
in its garbage dump (right). 

The blast that set off the fire at the 
$75-million McKee plant of Shamrock 
Oil & Gas Corp. at Dumas, 48 miles 
north of Amarillo, came early last Sun- 
day morning. A 15,000-bbl. mixing ar- 
rangement filled with pentane blew up, 
setting off a chain of explosions and 
fires in surrounding tanks. Nineteen 
men were killed, eight of them tank 
farm employees, the rest volunteer fire- 
men from nearby towns. Plant damage 
is estimated at about a_ half-million 
dollars. 

In Dallas last May, Trice Production 
Co. pointed an oil drill at the city’s 
trash basket and wormed its. way 
through the debris to oil. Last week, 
the company announced that oil had 
started to flow, and city officials esti- 
mate that the output will be at least 
140 bbl. a dav, worth about $400. The 
pay zone is in the Vicksburg sands in 
the Pierce Junction field. 

With the new development of this 
area, Dallas decided earlier this year to 
get in on the act and the money by 
selling the drilling rights to its Holmes 





Road Garbage dump, consisting of 300 
acres. The city council let out bids on 
the drilling rights, but it was a little 
greedier than most landowners, and 
wanted to retain a fourth of any oil 
production. When the time came to 
open the bids, there was only one to 
open. That bid was submitted by Trice, 
which offered the city a bonus of $25,- 
200, which was finally accepted. 
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The Mountaineer, built by the Marion Power 
Shovel Company for the Hanna Coal Company, is 
the world’s largest mobile shovel. The huge machine 


Built with nickel alloy steel 


Giant shovel makes molehills out of mountains 


This is “The Mountaineer.” It’s the 
world’s largest power shovel — an 
earth eater that gobbles up a 90-ton 
chunk at every bite. 


The picture doesn’t really show its 
size. Not until you look closely at the 
little white circle. See the man on 
the tractor? 


The dipper is as big as a two-car 
garage. Big enough tv gulp 60 cubic 
yards of mountain at a clip. And 
strong enough to hold it .. . carry it 
...dump it... on a round-the-clock 
schedule. 


That dipper and dipper handle — 


as well as the geared member which 
pulls on the end of it — are made of 
USS T-1 steel, a tough, heat-treated 
alloy steel containing nickel. 


Why was T-! steel used in The 
Mountaineer? Because a high 
strength-to-weight ratio is impor- 
tant in the design of any power 
shovel. 

Every pound of weight in dipper 
and becom must be balanced in the 
rear of the cab. And the power sup- 
ply has to lift dipper as well as load. 
So an alloy that provides more 
strength per pound also increases the 
shovel’s capacity and over-all effi- 


depends upon the strength of nickel alloy steel in 
dipper, dipper handle and the crowd rack — the 
geared member that pulls on the end of the handle. 


ciency. Which is exactly what T-1 
steel does! /t’s three times as strong 
as ordinary structural carbon steel. 


Do you have a problem involving 
metals? One in which excess weight, 
corrosion, high or low temperatures, 
stresses or fatigue are causing trou- 
ble? Talk it over with us. We may 
be able to help you find out how 
nickel or a nickel alloyed material 
can overcome your difficulty. 


Write for “List A” of available publi- 
cations. It includes a simple form 
that makes it easy for you to outline 
your problem for our study. 


co. THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 82.42! 20% 
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In Business 


General Says Its Two-Faced Tire 
Is Safest; Also, It Costs the Most 


General Tire & Rubber Co. this week came up with 
something new for your auto’s wheels: a tire that presents 
two surfaces to the road. 

The tire face has two distinct treads, with a groove 
running between them. General says this double con- 
tact means safer driving, and also longer life because 
the weight is better distributed. 

The two-faced tire, at $100 per copy, is the most 
expensive of all the premium tires that have come on 
the market lately. National distribution will begin within 
six weeks. 

. ° . 


Huge Nickel Deposit in Manitoba 
May Be Developed by INCO 


There were stirrings in the nickel world this week in 
the fields of both demand and supply. 

On the demand side, the U.S. government announced 
it would pay premium prices in an effort to force avail- 
able supplies up from the present 300-million Ib. a year 
to 440-million Ib. by 1961. Canada is the biggest U.S. 
supplier, mostly from International Nickel Co.’s Sudbury 
(Ont.) mines, the free world’s largest deposit of high- 
grade nickel. 

As to supply, INCO revealed that it was seriously con- 
sidering sinking somewhere up to $150-million in the 
development of the Moak Lake deposit in northern 
Manitoba, described by experts as second only to Sud- 
bury. Henry S. Wingate, president of INCO, said the 
company would make its decision by the end of Septem- 
ber. INCO has been studying the area since 1945 and 
has sunk a 1,325-ft. exploration shaft. As envisaged now, 
the project would include the spending of $50-million- 
to-$100-million on the mine itself, $25-million-to-$40- 
million on an ancillary hydro plant on the nearby Nelson 
River, and $5-million on a spur railroad to tie in with 
the Hudsons Bay Co. Ry. 

I'he Moak Lake deposits, unlike others in the Mystery 
Lakes area, could be mined without extensive drainage. 


Personal Income at $324-Billion Rate, 
But 63% of U.S. Families Have Debts 


Economic indicators clicked busily this week on gov- 
ernment and private control panels. 

The Commerce Dept. reported that personal income 
for June rose to an annual rate of $324-billion, topping 
the May figure by $1.5-billion. Wages and salaries 
accounted for most of the climb. . . . The Federal Reserve 
Board said that early this year 63% of all American 
families had debts of one sort or another. 
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Machine tool shipments in June ran ahead or new 
orders, for the first time in over a year, according to 
trade sources. New orders for the month dropped 28% 
below May, to 62.4-million, while shipments held fairly 
firm at $75.9-million. 

Life insurance coverage hit a record $393-billion in the 
first half of 1956, says the Institute of Life Insurance. 
.. . Preliminary figures from the Commerce Dept. indi- 
cate that U.S. commercial exports in June were $1,517- 
million, a new record. . . . Over 8-million acres will be 
retired this year under the soil bank program, says the 


Agriculture Dept. 
+ & . 


Colorado Wins Sunday Liberty— 
Autos Can Be Sold That Day 


The citizens of Colorado have overleaped one limit on 
their Sunday activities: They can buy autos on the day 
of rest. 

This came about when the state supreme court tossed 
out a blue law passed this year at the plea of Denver auto 
dealers. The Denverites, banned from Sunday selling by 
local ordinance, persuaded the legislature that this was 
unfair, and that the state’s other dealers should suffer the 
same handicap. 

But the court held that the law served a private, rather 
than a public purpose, “intending to force business prac- 
tices of one economic group on all persons engaged in 
the business of buying and selling motor vehicles.” One 
judge, concurring, said the law has gone “too far down 
the primrose path of piecemeal shackling of individual 


rights.” 
ee ¢ @ 


Business Briefs 


Ford Motor Co. this week announced net earnings of 
$131.7-million for the first half, off 44% from the year- 
before period, compared with General Motors’ drop of 
24%. In sales, Ford was off 15% to GM’s 9%. Just for 
the second quarter, Ford net was off 56%, GM's 37%; 
Ford sales were down 22%, GM’s 18%. For Chrysler 
only first quarter figures are available; net was off 67%, 
sales 22%. 


Slow sales of farm tractors—dragging down output all 
this year—finally have caused International Harvester to 
announce shutdowns of its Louisville and Rock Island 
plants for Oct. 1. 


Three more cities have been initiated to the 100,000- 
plus population class by special federal censuses. The 
newcomers: Rockford, IIl., Fresno, and San Jose, Catif. 
Another special count ushered Los Angeles above 2- 
million—to a tub-thumping 2,243,901. 


West Germany is covering all bets in atomic develop- 
ment. With three research reactors already on order in 
the U.S., Bonn this week signed a 10-year deal with 
Britain that will enable it to get certain types of reactors, 
fuel, and unclassified information. The West Germans 
are expected to buy a research reactor of the swimming 
pool type, and a highflux reactor for testing materials, 
similar to the one Britain is building at Harwell. 
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How Will Your Business Score in This 


$6.2 Billion Market for Recreation? 


To enjoy increasing leisure hours and rising in- 
comes, Americans will step up their expenditures 
for recreational activities from an approximate $4.5 
billion last year to an estimated $6.2 billion in 1965. 


These figures indicate impressive opportunities for 
growth for many industries. Manufacturers of 
sports equipment, photographic supplies, pet 
foods, private planes and boats, and small arms 
and ammunition all stand to profit. Spectator 


sports and theatrical organizations will benefit 
as well. 


Flexible commercial bank credit, such as The Bank 
of New York provides, is an essential element in 
the profitable operation and expansion of the com- 
panies which provide the means for the nation’s 
recreation. 


The senior officers of this Bank are readily avail- 
able to discuss your requirements. 


THE BANK OF:-NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank « Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST, * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


(Temporory During Construction) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands hy you 





Not a broken back! 


INJURED WORKER GETS 
GOOD NEWS FROM LIBERTY MUTUAL 


MEDICAL SPECIALISTS HELP YOU 
CUT COMPENSATION LOSSES. In 64 
Metropolitan Areas Liberty Mutual re- 
tains leading orthopedic surgeons as Medi- 
cal Advisors to check diagnosis of serious 
cases and assist treating physicians. 


ha i 





X-rays seemed to show that this man had fractured his 


spine in a minor on-the-job accident. On this diagnosis, 
his physician anticipated a long period of disability and 


medical care. He needed an expert opinion, so he sent the 


X-rays to the Liberty Mutual Medical Advisor since 


the man’s employer was a Liberty policyholder. The 


Advisor, an orthopedic specialist, discovered that a rare 


congenital deformity of the spine gave the appearance 
of a fracture. Thousands of dollars were saved. Instead 


ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT 
through Liberty’s 4-phase medical and 
health program: In-Plant Medical Serv- 
ice; Industrial Hygiene; Medical Advisory 
Service; Rehabilitation. Control of losses 
helps you achieve low net insurance cost. 


of being laid up for a long time 
with a “‘broken back” — the man 
happily returned to work. 


| MUTUAL 


S OFFICE BOSTON 


front wesunamct COMPAR 
ecety wuTuay isuaanct Cowrant © UsceTy @uTut 


INSURANCE FOR: 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILES, 
LIABILITY, FIRE, GROUP ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH, MARINE, CRIME 
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Dump-Nixon talk will be in the headlines from now until the week of 
Aug. 20, when the GOP picks candidates at San Francisco. 


Pres. Eisenhower’s stand will encourage talk. Note that the President, 
meeting the press for the first time since his June operation, passed over 
the opportunity to put an end to the anti-Nixon talk. 


Here’s what the President said, boiled down: He still regards Nixon as 
“perfectably acceptable.” He didn’t apply the term to anyone else. But he 
stopped short of saying that Nixon is “the man” he wants. Furthermore, he 
said he expects Stassen back at his job as disarmament adviser when his 
month’s politicking leave is up. Until this comment, most feeling here in 
Washington had been that Stassen “was on his way out”—wouldn’t come 
back after making his fight against Nixon. 


There’s more to the anti-Nixon move than just Stassen. The campaign 
to block renomination of the Vice-President got going after Eisenhower’s 
heart attack at Denver last year. But until Stassen stepped out over a week 
ago, the move lacked a face. Stories were tied to unnamed sources. 


How deep the split will go in the party still is unsure. The backers of 
Nixon insist there’s no real threat. But at least some of the GOP congress- 
men up for reelection this year have passed the word to the White House 
that they feel having Nixon on the ticket will hurt their chances. 


As for Stassen’s own chances to get the Vice-Presidency nod, most 
everyone rates them very, very low. That leaves the unanswered political 
question of whom he’s fronting for. 


As to Eisenhower’s own candidacy, there’s no doubt. He said flatly 
that his June operation raised no uncertainty about his capabilities. 


He hasn’t regained the weight he lost. Reporters at this week’s press 
conference all noticed that his double-breasted suit fit loosely. 


His color isn’t back to par—lacks the earlier rosy tan. 


A lack of enthusiasm was noted. The drive and vitality that marked 
post-heart attack press conferences didn’t show this week. 


But the medical reports continue optimistic. Doctors scoff at the rumors 
that the President’s recovery is slow and uncertain. 


Democrats will hammer the health issue, regardless of whether the 
V-P nominee with Eisenhower is Nixon or someone else. 


That’s why the Stassen bolt angers GOP Party heads so. What Stassen 
is saying, in effect, is that Eisenhower may not be physically able to serve 
out another four years and that therefore the party and the nation should 
pay more than the usual attention to the Vice-President. That’s what party 
leaders read into his position, since they don’t take seriously his argument 
that, with Nixon on the ticket, the outcome is uncertain. They are convinced 
that Eisenhower can win no matter who is in the second slot, and they 
point te the lopsided polls to support their view. 


On the Democratic side, Stevenson will get to the Chicago convention 
Aug. 13 with what now looks like enough strength to win on the first ballot. 


He will gain from Kefauver’s withdrawal. It’s true that no candidate 
can guarantee a transfer of his delegates to another. But, in this case, many 
Kefauver men were quick to join a parade over to Stevenson. 
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Harriman of New York is weakened. His chances, never very strong, 
hinged on the success of an early stop-Stevenson drive in the convention. 


The role Truman will play is the big uncertainty. The ex-President is 
not an ardent Stevenson admirer. He feels the 1952 candidate failed to 
defend the “Fair Deal” and that this contributed to the party’s loss. Asso- 
ciates say Truman prefers a fresh candidate to a retreaded Stevenson. And 
the ex-President has encouraged the Harriman candidacy. Whether he can 
engineer a stop-Stevenson campaign with Kefauver out is open to doubt. 


Chances of a deadlock now seem slim. In fact, there’s speculation that 
Harriman may withdraw in favor of Stevenson before the convention opens. 
The result would be to play down the split within the party, which is bound 
to make headlines if Harriman and his labor-liberal backers insist on a 
showdown with the more moderate Stevenson forces. 


Symington of Missouri probably is out of the picture. His only chance 


is a deadlock, now unlikely. 
oe Qa 


As for the Democratic V-P candidate, it will be wide open until after 
the first-place man is picked. He will select his running mate, as is the 
usual rule at conventions. But there are candidates aplenty. 


Kefauver will have to be taken into account. Stevenson isn’t especially 
fond of him. But he might take the senator because of his pro-Stevenson 
withdrawal and his vote-getting abilities. 


Sen. Humphrey of Minnesota is a hopeful. Backers say he would go 
well with Stevenson—provide the New and Fair Deal fire that’s lacking in 
Stevenson’s “moderation.” 


Sen. Kennedy of Massachusetts is young and aggressive, and Steven- 
son has mentioned him as well as Humphrey as a good man for V-P. 


Other senators in the picture: Gore of Tennessee, Jackson of Wash- 
ington, and Monroney of Oklahoma. All are young, eager, and available. 


Democrats will try to avoid a civil rights row. 


Plan is to write a platform plank that will approve the decision of the 
Supreme Court on school desegregation but avoid federal pressure to hurry 
Southern states into line. Many Southerners will balk on this. But the hope 
is to avoid a third-party move. It may succeed. 


Campaign spending will be made an issue before the November vote. 


Keep an eye on the Senate Elections Subcommittee headed by Gore, 
Tennessee Democrat. It has plans to “study” campaign contributions and 
spending while the campaign is under way. The aim will be to discourage 
“outside” money from coming into close House-Senate fights. 


The Suez and Burma developments are causing political concern in 
Washington. The danger of any shooting war is discounted. But develop- 
ments weaken the peace side of the GOP Peace-With-Prosperity campaign. 
And they hold the possibility of a showdown ahead of the November voting. 
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As the clock strikes one, Santa’s helper is still all 
thumbs. But Mother smiles indulgently, antici- 
pating Christmas morning and the irrepressible 
excitement of children. 


Heralding the Christmas season are the glamor- 
ous gift catalogs of manufacturers and retailers, 
The fine creative work which goes into their prep- 


Ps io , aration is vividly brought to life by the superior 
ap ers » P=] printability of Oxford Papers. Advertisers and 
/ » = printers know they can depend on Oxford for 
\ | , uniform, high quality. For specific examples, call 
. ii) your nearby Oxford Merchant or write us direct. 
—~ \ 


HELP BUILD = ee =| 


SALES 


PAPERS 
SRR 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. * OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1], lil. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 





HIGH FLYING CHROME 


and 


HIGH STYLE GLASS 
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HERE'S HOW THEY'RE 


ALLIED 


Allied chemicals serve in many wide-apart roles — such 
as protecting the Navy’s “Blue Angels” from corrosion 


and making decorative glass for modern decor. 


The chemical featured in these pictures is soda ash, one 
of the leading alkalies produced by Solvay Process 
Division of Allied Chemical. Basic to glass making, soda 
ash is also used by another Allied Division, Mutual 
Chemical, to make chromium chemicals . . . and one of 
these, chromic acid, makes possible the durable aluminum 


finish of Navy aircraft. 


Seven producing divisions are allied through many prod- 
uct and process interchanges to turn out more than 3000 
chemicals. They serve you in one form or another on the 


farm, in the factory, and in your home. 


DIVISIONS: 

Barrett General Chemical 
Mutual Chemical National Aniline 
Nitrogen Semet-Solvay 

Solvay Process + International 


ALLIED to serve you better 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 











ECONOMICS 





Economics’ input-output system of analysis, 
at first looked on doubtfully by business, is 


slated for fast-increasing use in next few 


years. 


The push is beginning os... 


Input-Output 
Goes Commercial 


Input-output analysis—a highly com- 
plex and expensive method of economic 
measurement and reasoning—is about to 
take the last step in the three-phase 
cycle that scientific innovations often 
follow in this country: from academic 
conception to government development 
to business use. 

A number of economists and research 
organizations have been making limited 
use of input-output techniques in solv- 
ing business problems in the last few 
years. But now the big push toward 
full-scale commercial application of in- 
put-output is starting. 

Wassily Leontief, the Harvard pro- 
fessor who created the system and 
masterminded its development by the 
U.S. government (BW—Mar.31'56, 
p176), has just joined the New York 
investment firm of de Vegh & Co. as 
a senior partner. There, Leontief will 
set up and direct an industrial economic 
consulting division. Its specialty will 
be input-output studies for business. 

The Council for Economic & In- 
dustry Research, Inc., headed by Her- 
bert W. Robinson, a former British 
and U.S. government economist and 
mathematical statistician, is planning a 
major campaign to sell input-output 
analysis to businesses. Up to now, the 
council, headquartered in Washington, 
has specialized chiefly in cconomic re- 
search for government agencies. 

Leontief and other economists skilled 
in his system have long claimed that 
input-output analysis has tremendous 
potentialities as a technique for improv- 
ing business decision-making in such 
fields as marketing, production plan- 
ning, inventory control, capital expan- 
sion planning, equipment policy, plant 
location, and diversification. Their 
basic argument is that the input-output 
system maps in great detail the entire 
structure of the U.S. economy and can 
show the specific implications for a par- 
ticular industry or business of major 
economic or technological changes. 
¢ Switch in  Industry—Until now, 
though, industry has been cool to this 
argument. Indeed, it was chiefly busi- 
ness opposition that in 1953. killed 
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the government’s input-output project 
(BW—Aug.29’53,p26). 

Now, however, input-output has won 
an advocate and promoter who will 
carry considerable weight in industry 
and finance: Imrie de Vegh, a spec- 
tacularly successful investment coun- 
sellor. 


i. Smart and Rich 


De Vegh, Hungarian-born, debonair, 
and witty, is one of those rare econo- 
mists who has a good answer to the 
sharp question, “If you're so smart, why 
arent you rich?” He is. 
¢ Economist’s Growth—After taking a 
doctorate of law at the University of 
Budapest and studying economics at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, de Vegh 
came to the U.S. in 1930. He spent 
the next 11 years as an economist with 
investment counsellors Scudder, Stevens 
& Clark. In 1942, he started independ- 
ent practice as a consulting economist 
—and his business flourished. 

War led him to a stint as assistant 

to Charles E. (“Electric Charlie’) Wil- 
son on the War Production Board, and 
with the peace de Vegh found his 
business swinging more and more to- 
ward investment counselling, away from 
basic economic analysis. Six years ago 
he set up the de Vegh Mutual Fund, 
which has since rung up an impressive 
record both in the big bull market and 
when the market moved down. 
* Academic, Too—But de Vegh has 
never lost interest in economics as an 
art and science. He serves as a visiting 
consultant to Harvard’s and Princeton’s 
departments, is trustee of the fund 
established by the late Prof. Joseph 
Schumpeter, who willed all royalties 
from his books to an educational fund 
to promote the study of economics. 
(De Vegh says there might be some 
new Schumpeter books still to be pub- 
lished posthumously.) 


ll. The Stuff of Decisions 


Through his contact with Harvard’s 
economics department, de Vegh has 






























































































WASSILY LEONTIEFP, builder of input- 


output system, is consulting for industry. 


HERBERT ROBINSON is set to handle 
business projects in Washington. 


* 
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EVER CLOCK 
A WHIRLING 
DERVISH? 


It’s Not Easy! 


. . . Not when the “‘dervish”’ is 
the whirling shaft in your engine. 
Our engineers run grueling “‘life- 
tests’’ at low and high speeds 
under varying load conditions 
. accurately checking wear 
and temperature. This helps us 
produce engine bearings that 
actually out-last your car. 


Your Car Never Had It So Good 


Modern automotive engineering 
and mechanical skill are the 
answers. Accuracy in engine parts 
production is the reason for the 
efficiency and stamina built into 
today’s gas and diesel engines. 
The car, truck or tractor you 
choose represents the finest value 
your dollar ever bought. 


For over thirty years, we 
have made steel-backed 
babbitt and copper-lead 
bearings for foremost 
vehicle manufacturers. We 
also originated the uni- 
versally adapted “Thin- 
Wall” bearing. 


DETROIT ALUMINUM 
& BRASS CORPORATION 


Detroit 11, Michigan 
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IMRIE DE VEGH, convert to the theory of the input-output system of economic 
analysis, is putting weight of his investment firm behind Leontief’s new project. 


Story starts on page 45 


known Leontief for years. And he sees 
input-output analysis as a great stride 
forward in the evolution of business 
decision-making. 

“In the early phases of capitalism,” 
he says, “business decisions were made 
by the founder of a business largely as 
hit or miss exploitation of seemingly 
obvious opportunities. But as corporate 
enterprise grew, and with it absentee 
ownership and professional manage- 
ment, the decision-making process be- 
came more conscious. The enormous 
enlargement of top management and 
staff, during and after the Depression, 
led to careful and studied attempts to 
analyze business decisions. Today, cor- 
porate decision-making is fairly profes- 
sionalized and intensely studied. It has 
to be—because business problems have 
taken on an enormous complexity.” 
¢ Big Appetite—And it’s because of 
this complexity, de Vegh says, that in- 
put-output offers business a powerful 
new tool. There’s no volume of busi- 
ness data that can’t go into the input- 
output system, for, as Leontief says, 
the system is like a “gigantic filing 
cabinet.” And, with the arrival of the 


giant electronic computers, there’s no 
mass of data too big to be chewed up, 
digested, interrelated, and shaped into 
compact, quantitative information on 
which business decisions can be based. 
De Vegh thinks companies using 
electronic computers are just beginning 
to find out what a revolution that in- 
strument represents—“It’s something 
like the revolution from Roman to 
Arabic numerals.” 
¢ Making It Right—The new systems, 
he holds, will give management informa- 
tion that just hasn’t existed before. De- 
cisions about how to use this informa- 
tion will be management’s job. “But,” 
says de Vegh, “in any decision-making, 
the decision is more likely to be right, 
or more nearly right, the better and 
broader and more accurate the informa- 
tion on which it is based. I don’t know 
any technique of analysis as compre- 
hensive or capable of being carried to 
greater depth than the input-output 
technique.” 


lll. Building the System 


One of the big deterrents to business 
use of input-output up to now has been 
its cost. The U.S. government spent 
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several million dollars in developing the 
1947 input-output grid of the American 
economy. This grid shows everything 
that each industry takes from, and sells 
to, other industries. 

But no new input-output grid for the 
economy has been made since 1947; 
and every economist in this field knows 
that the 1947 grid is dated. The great 
technological changes of the past decade 
must have thrown out of line many of 
the 1947 relations among industries. 
¢ Cash for a Grid—Leontief means tv 
update the 1947 grid, using fresh data 
from the 1954 Census of Manufac- 
tures and additional information he 
will seek from industry. 

He thinks he can do this for about 
$250,000—a small amount compared 
with the government’s outlay for its 
grid, “because it will be like correcting 
a road map after the basic map has been 
made.” 

Robinson, president of the CEIR, 
also intends to update the 1947 grid, 
but he estimates the cost at almost 
$500,000. Once constructed, the same 
basic grid can, of course, be used for any 
client—though it would be expanded 
to contain the specific additional data 
the client could supply about his busi- 
ness. The cost to a client will depend, 
of course, upon the particular study be- 
ing undertaken. The CEIR price scale 
starts at about $20,000, can range up to 
several hundred thousand dollars. Leon 
tief’s starting figure will be well above 
$20,000. Both groups’ studies will be 
tailored to meet the objectives of the 
company—for instance, to answer such 
questions as these: 

¢ What will be the effect on the 
trucking industry of the government's 
new road-building program? 

¢ What will the market be for 
transistors? 

e Into what new fields should a 
particular business diversify, given its 
present activities and its objectives of 
attaining greater growth or greater 
stability in any recession? 

¢ What will be the demand for 
aluminum, copper, and iron ore, and 
how adequate will existing sources of 
supply be? 

¢ How will regional and industrial 
developments affect railroads’ freight 
hauling, prospective earnings, and ex- 
pansion requirements? 

¢ How does government spending 
each year break down into demand for 
the products of specific industries? 

The answers to such questions can- 
not be expected to be completely re- 
liable. Technological changes may out- 
run information on the grids; business 
cycle swings may spoil forecasts for a 
particular year; basic data may be poor, 
lead to sizable errors; human beings 
this side of some Brave New World— 
will never run true to mathematical 
form. But proponents of the approach 
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es Mu . yy, 
HOW ONE-MAN Cpitiol: DW SPEEDS 


TRUCK LOADING AT GIANT OIL TERMINAL 


Here in the heart of Esso Standard Oil Company's big 
New Haven oil terminal are 25 Neptune Remote Control 
Print-O-Meters. Millions of gallons of oil and gasoline are 
pumped from ocean-going tankers and loaded into tank 
trucks without being seen. Yet every gallon is accurately 
metered . . . and not a gallon can be withdrawn unless 
authorized by the dispatcher in the control tower. 

Each of the registers you see here is accurately syn- 
chronized-with one of the 25 meters on the loading racks outside. 
The dispatcher can see everything going on, and the tickets are 
meter-printed right inside the office, eliminating chances for error. 

For your business, too, Neptune may have a better way to meas- 
ure and control. Through research, new products, and the growth 
of its subsidiaries, Neptune now means far more than just meters. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 





for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS and 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd. liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co. / gos meters 
Cox & Stevens / electronic scales 
Electronic Signal Co., inc. / toll collection equipment 


PRODUCTS 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 


These rugged power generators in the Des Joachim plant of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission are cooled by products of our Canada 
Vulcanizer and Equipment Company affiliate, who specialize in the design 

and fabrication of a wide variety of heat 
transfer equipment utilizing integral finned 
tube. They also manufacture and distribute 
a complete range of tire repair and retread- 
ing equipment. 

The shower of wood chips at the left is 

a by-product of our Forest Industries Divi- 
sion, Goodman Lumber Company, Wiscon- 
sin. These chips are shipped in carload lots 
to many companies engaged in the produc- 
tion of prepared roofing, charcoal briquettes 
and plastic materials. Goodman Lumber 
products range from a variety of wood 
veneers to special hardwood dimension and 
all types of millwork shapes. 

From wood products to heat exchangers, 
from metal tubing to agricultural chemicals, from foundry products to 
metal extrusions, the widely diverse products and processes of the divisions 
of C. & H. are uniform in only one respect: they are all stamped with a 
pride of craftsmanship and know-how that is your assurance of quality 
performance. Calumet & Hecla, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


DIVISIONS OF 


Catan 6 MOCLA, lt — Ca i umet-<. 


CALUMET DIVISION 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION G ( 
CANADA VULCANIZER ond ec a e Nn wl 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. 
sonser wesuennias brveieh FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 


MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





GOODMAN LUMBER CO. 
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still feel it will give business the best, 
fullest, and most usable information 
possible. 

¢ Finding Economists—Leontief and 
de Vegh are just starting the task of 
putting together a staff. The fact that 
the main labor supply of economists 
and statisticians is in Washington has 
caused them to establish their industrial 
economic division there, with a small 
office also in New York. Leontief him- 
self will commute between Harvard 
(where he will continue to teach and 
head the Harvard Economic Research 
Project), New York, and Washington 
(where he will remain an Air Force 
consultant). 


IV. Set Up for Work 


Robinson already has a staff of 70 at 
work at CEIR. This includes three 
vice-presidents—an engineer, Malcolm 
B. Catlin; a physicist, William W. 
Eaton; and a marketing man, O. R. 
Johnson—40 economists, statisticians, 
and engineers, 10 mathematicians and 
programers, and 15 clerical employees. 
The Council also draws, when it needs, 
on outside consultants. 

Robinson himself holds two doctor- 
ates in economics—one from the Lon- 
don School of Economics, a second 
from Oxford. During World War II he 
served as adviser to Winston Churchill. 

CEIR was set up in 1953, and most 
of its input-output experts came to it 
from the government after the Air 
Force's input-output project was killed 
in 1953. It also took over a smaller 
statistical research outfit, Samuel Weiss 
Research Associates, when Weiss, a 
former secretary of the American 
Statistical Assn. and one of the coun- 
try’s most highly regarded statisticians, 
died of a heart attack last year. 
¢ Projects—Besides its secret work for 
the Defense Dept., CEIR’s main proj- 
ects during the past two years have 
been economic analyses of eight Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries, the produc- 
tion of a manual for the International 
Cooperation Administration explaining 
input-output analysis and its uses in 
selecting industrial development proj- 
ects, and a long-range, mput-output 
projection of the growtli of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., metropolitan area. 

Robinson stresses that CEIR has no 
special bias in favor of the input-out- 
put approach. “We use whatever tech- 
niques—input-output, operations _re- 
search, linear programing, process 
analysis, and mathematical simulations 
—we think will be most effective for the 
problems we're trying to solve.” He 
describes his outfit’s philosophy as 
“mechanizing Sherlock Holmes.” 

Leontief also says he will use whatever 
method is most suitable for the task in 
hand. “If necessary,” he says, “I will 
cook on the kitchen stove.” Eo 
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The famous Stokely-Van Camp line 
includes “the largest selling beans in 
the world.” The identity—and thereby 
the value—of all these fine products is 
safeguarded by proper packaging and 
secure labeling. 


Arabol case glue, lap paste, pickup 
and hot melt adhesives are daily at 
work in Stokely-Van Camp plants. 
This long-established, satisfied cus- 
tomer is a leader in its field—one of a 
hundred fields in which Arabol is 
privileged to serve the leaders. Arabol 
is proud of the role their adhesives play 
in the delivery of goods of every de- 
scription to their final markets—unim- 


paired in condition and in appearance. 


Somewhere in your business you use 
adhesives. Somewhere near your place 
of business, one of Arabol’s fourteen 
plants and warehouses stands ready 
to serve you. 


We invite the opportunity to sut.mit 
samples for you to test in your own 
plant—under your particular working 
conditions—for your specific require- 
ments, whatever their nature. That is 
the one kind of testing that assures 


you of satisfactory results. Kindly 
address your inquiry to Department 
57 for a prompt response. 


L 


WM rvesve 
PIONEERING IN THE 


MAKING OF ADHESIVES 


THE ARABOL src. CO....o notionwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK « 


CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES @ ST. LOUIS ¢ ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON © PORTLAND, Ore. © ITASCA ond McALLEN, Tex. 


CINCINNATI « 


DENVER « TAMPA e 


LONDON, Eng. 





The Todd Disburser is a real 
time and trouble saver for your 
bookkeeping department. It 
dates, signs and protects checks 
in one fast, efficient operation. 
It's smaller and lighter than a 
typewriter. With it, one girl can 
do three operations on the one 
machine. In addition, the Todd 
Disburser protects company 
funds, drastically reduces errors. 

With closer control, the 
employee has greater peace of 
mind, knows he won't get 
blamed for errors he didn't 
make. Responsibility can be 
pinpointed. 

For complete details and case 
histories, mail the coupon. 


VEW RK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IBSIDIARY OF 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N. ¥ 


Please have your representative phone me 
for an appointment. I'm interested in how the 
Todd Disburser can help our company. 


Name of Company 





SSS eS 


Your Name and Title 





Phone Nuraber 
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What It Takes to Stage 


COW PALACE 


will be humming 
two weeks hence. 


n Cnicaco and in San Francisco (pic- 

tures), the advance guards of the 
quadrennial national conventions are 
hard at work—the professional politic- 
ians drafting campaign platforms, the 
equally professional welders and carpen- 
ters putting together the tangible plat- 
forms for distinguished guests, spec- 
tators, newsmen—and TV cameras. 

Never before’ has a political conven- 
tion been so thoroughly televised as 
this month’s pair will be: the Demo- 
crats in Chicago’s International Amphi- 
theatre starting Aug. 13, the Republi- 
cans in the San Francisco Cow Palace 
starting Aug. 20. 

And, largely because of television’s 
demands, never before has the staging 
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MASTER 


control room for all radio-TV studios is being fitted 


out in the “north horse barn,” adjoining Cow Palace. 


CAMERA PERCH 


seats. 


PHONES 
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a Convention in the A 


of a convention been so costly and com- 
plex. In order that the parties may 
meet for four or five days, it’s now nec- 
essary to spend more than a year on 
preparations. Planning by TV people 
for August, 1956, began in January, 


1955, and the parties have been work- 
ing equally long. 
¢ Lessons of °52—Both parties learned 


a lot in 1952. That’s when television 
made its first real impact on the polit- 
ical arena. That’s when politicans sud- 
denly realized they could show up 
poorly on the screens the folks back 
home were looking at. 

This year, few people expect an 
encore of the drama and suspense of 
the 1952 Republican convention. Yet 
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at right is installed above permanent 
Platforms cover every angle. 


below are for use of NBC TV and radio news staff. 
Man is studying installation orders and blueprints. 
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the political parties and the TV net- 
works are investing too much money 
to leave anything to chance. Whether 
or not drama on the convention floor 
develops spontaneously, the parties and 
the TV people will have lavish off- 
stage programing as a standby. 

In Chicago, TV studios fill nearly 
every behind-scenes corner of the In 
ternational Amphitheatre. In San Fran- 
cisco, the networks are building an 
even more elaborate layout. For four 
or five days, the Cow Palace will have 
the nation’s third largest TV produc- 
tion center, smaller only than New 
York and Hollywood. After that, every- 
thing will be torn out. 

Whenever action lags on the floor, 





ge of TV 


the cameras will switch to prepared 
programs and interviews in_ these 
studios. The networks plan to import 
[VY and movie celebrities to add 
interest. 
eAmended Rules—The parties are 
even changing their hoariest procedures 
to take account of TV showmanship. 
Chairman for arrangements at the 
Democratic convention is J. Leonard 
Reinsch, a radio-TV official in private 
life and head of the National Com- 
mittee’s T'V-radio division in the past. 
Here are some of the changes that will 
show up at Chicago on Aug. 13: 
«No more long pauses for the 
polling of state delegations. Under new 
rules, the action—and the TV cam- 
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(Advertisement) 


New paper lacquer 


Paper coaters now have a new kind 
of lacquer that combines all six of 
the features they most want in mate- 
rials of this type. 


The new lacquer produces a water- 
white coating; it is non-yellowing; it 
exhibits a high gloss even in thinner- 
than-normal coatings; and it has very 
high blocking temperatures (up to 
350° F.). It shows very good adhesion 
to printing inks, and provides excel- 
lent scuff and mar resistance. 


Base of the new lacquer is Half- 
Second Butyrate, produced by East- 
man Chemical Products, Inc., Kings- 
port, Tennessee—a subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company. A number 
of leading paper coaters have carried 
on extensive development work with 
this new material. For example, the 
three-color box covers pictured above 
were coated at a rate of 10,000 sheets 
per eight-hour shift on standaid 
Chambers coating machines. Higher 
production rates are possible on 
Christensen coaters. The lacquer can 
be applied by roll or knife coating, 
or by spraying. 


Costwise, Half-Second Butyrate is 
of additional interest. It is a low 
density material and produces high 
coverage per pound of film-former. 
Important, too, is its solubility in 
low-cost solvent systems. 


Coaters of packaging and specialty 
papers, labels and foil, can obtain 
additional information from lacquer 
suppliers, or by writing directly to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
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eras—will go on to other states while 
the polling takes place. 

* Less fidgeting and milling around 
among delegates on the main floor. 
Reinsch didn’t like the looks of the 
1952 convention, when rows of wooden 
seats were pushed every which way as 
delegates acted like restless tourists. 
So he’s providing 2,800 theater seats, 
more comfortable and more solidly 
planted. He’ll have to peddle the seats 
afterward, but he thinks it will be 
worth the effort if the meeting looks 
more businesslike. 

«No more “spontaneous” demon- 
strations in the traditional center aisle— 
in fact, no center aisle. If any group 
wants to march and wave banners, it 
will have to be in the side aisles, out 
of range of most TV cameras. Politi- 
cians seem to parade more briefly when 
no one is watching. 
¢Outgo and Income—An_ estimated 
$60-million will be spent on the two 
conventions, including delegates’ ex- 
pense accounts. Something like $20- 
million of this comes out of the 
radio-TV networks’ pockets. 

There are three major TV networks— 
National Broadcasting Co., American 
Broadcasting Co., Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and the Mutual Radio 
Network, plus many other TV and radio 
stations. They will spend about $4.5- 
million for production costs—equip- 
ment, technical crews; about $3-million 
for repaying sponsors of regular shows 
whose time is preempted for the con- 
vention, and another $10-million to 
$13-million for salaries, line charges, 
moving equipment and personnel from 
one city to the other, and general ex- 
pense accounts. 

For TV and radio, NBC will get 
$5-million from three sponsors: RCA, 
Sunbeam, and Oldsmobile. CBS will 
get $5-million from Westinghouse for 
the conventions and other programs 
between now and election time. ABC 
will bill Philco for $4-million for the 
two conventions. Mutual Radio will 
pick up $1-million or $1.5-million from 
a variety of sponsors. 
¢ Well Equipped—NBC will have 36 
to 40 cameras in operation at each con- 
vention, CBS about 30, and ABC about 
25. All three nets will use, for the first 
time, new miniature cameras built 
around transistors instead of tubes, and 
weighing 3 to 4 Ib. 

Studio layouts eat up great chunks 
of space at both convention halls. 
NBC’s “Convention Central” at Chi- 
cago, for example, takes up 20,000 
sq. ft. in the Amphitheatre, including 
three TV studios, three radio studios, 
a tape-recording room, a film-cutting 
room, control rooms for both radio and 
TV. CBS occupies another big com- 
plex of studios and technical rooms. 
The biggest studio contains the test 
kitchens and make-up room for West- 


inghouse’s Betty Furness; the second 
largest studio goes to news chief Ed 
Morrow. 

ABC has 14 rooms at the Amphi- 
theatre, centered around two TV 
studios and a radio studio. The net- 
work is sending a staff of 350, including 
30 news commentators. 

All this is necessary, the networks 
say, both for complete and flexible cov- 
erage of the conventions themselves 
and for offstage safeguards against bor- 
ing the viewers if the political fireworks 
should sputter. 

“It will be hard at best to hold even 
an undiscriminating viewer through four 
days of ‘I like Ike’ and Betty Furness,” 
said one of the crew at the San Fran- 
cisco Cow Palace. 
¢ More Promotion—The biggest single 
splash of sales promotion will be by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. over 
CBS. The company reportedly cleaned 
out its warehouses as a result of its 1952 
convention sponsorship of Betty Fur- 
ness. This year, it plans to spend not 
only the $5-million it is paying to 
CBS but also another $5-million in a 
one-week promotion to tie in distribu- 
tors and local dealers. 

Commerce enters the political tem- 
ples in other ways, too. For example, 
industrial exhibitors will pay $25,000 
in rentals in a 30,000-sq. ft. area at 
Chicago’s International Amphitheatre 
billed as “The American Showcase.” 
They are as varied as Armour & Co., 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Schenley Industries, 
Ronson Som. and Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Practically every soft-drink 
maker will maintain a “bar” for poli- 
ticians and newsmen to sample their 
products, free. 
¢ Standing Room Only—Everyone 
seems to want to get in on this political 
and commercial carnival and, particu- 
larly, at Chicago, the allocation of seats 
is a problem. 

The crowding at the Democratic 
arena was magnified when state dele- 
gations were doubled in size, to meet 
pressure from grassroots party workers 
for a chance to attend the convention. 
Now there are 2,744 delegates, each 
with half a vote. They will fill the floor 
space, pushing the 1,896 alternates up 
into the mezzanine, where only about 
500 VIPs sat in 1952. 

Altogether, delegates, alternates, dis- 
tinguished guests, and the press will 
occupy nearly 9,000 of the Interna- 
tional Ampbhitheatre’s 12,000 seats. 
Most of the 3,000 seats ieft for spec- 
tators will be spoken for by national 
committeemen before the session opens, 
and it will take a friendship high in 
Democratic party ranks to obtain a 
seat from now on. 

Seating is less of a problem in the 
Republicans’ Cow Palace in San Fran- 
cisco, which .has nearly 3,000 more 
seats than the Amphitheatre and far 
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For efficiency 
and economy, 
GARLOCK 
burns coal 
the modern way 


The Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N.Y., had a 

problem common to many growing firms. Produc- 

tion requirements threatened to outpace its power 
Consult an engineering firm pois, a capacity and electrical iatheten 
were inadequate; heat balance was poor; equipment 
was obsolete. Any minor repair or inspection meant 
curtailed production. So Garlock called in Consult- 
ant L. J. Sforzini to study the situation and make 
recommendations. 













Designing and building hundreds of heating and power installa- 
tions a year, qualified engineering firms can bring you the latest 
knowledge of fuel costs and equipment. If you are planning the 
construction of new heating or power facilities—or the remodel- 
ing of an existing installation—-one of these concerns will work 
closely with your own engineering department to effect substantial The answer was modernization and today Garlock 
savings not only in efficiency but in fuel economy over the years. burns coal the modern way. A new 100,000 Ib.-per- 
hr. spreader-stoker fired boiler, using older units as 
dbys, delivers steam for all needs with enou 
fe acts you should know about coal pre wg capacity to handle a load growth. Cinder 
reinjection has improved stoker-firing efficiency. 
In most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel Pneumatic ash handling facilitates overall operation. 
available ¢ Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you With these and other changes, Garlock’s power 
10% to 40% more steam per dollar ¢ Automatic coal and plant now operates at peak efficiency and economy. 
ash handling systems can cut your labor cost to a minimum. For further information or additional case his- 
Coal is the safest fuel to store and use * No smoke or dust tories showing how other plants have saved money 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment ¢ Be- burning coal, write to the address below. 
tween America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized coal 


production methods, you can count on coal being plentiful NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
and its price remaining stable. Southern Building e Washington 5, D. C. 





How papers by Mosinee make 
products safer, more efficient 


From cooling rooms to heating homes 
or guarding electrical apparatus — 
Mosinee specially developed papers 
help do the job better 


N these and hundreds of other 
cases involving insulation, fab- 
rication, lamination, processing or 


packaging — Mosinee papers play 


an important part in getting opti- 
mum results with minimum trou- 
ble and expense. 


It will pay you to find out how 
Mosinee experts cooperate with 
industry to develop specialized 
papers. Current applications of 
Mosinee papers will suggest im- 
mediate ways in which you can 
make substantial savings in time 
and money. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


PROTECTION 


Mosinee flame-resistant papers 
increase safety factor of filters 
employed in warm air heating 
systems. The process of making these 
papers flame-resistant was developed by 
Mosinee technicians. This process, ap- 
plicable to many types of paper, may 
help you solve a product or processing 
problem. 


Evaporative cooler pads for room 
coolers are made from Mosinee 
controlled paper. A high rate of 
moisture absorption with wet strength 
are two of the critical properties of this 
highly specialized paper. In addition, 
this paper must be adapted to easy slit- 
ting and expanding in the conversion 
operation for pad construction. Here's 
typical Mosinee precision control at 
work. 


INSULATION 


Special analysis Mosinee papers 
improve performance of electri- 
cal components. These electrical 
insulation papers must be closely con- 
trolled to provide a low ash and chlor- 
ide content. They are used extensively 
as layer insulation between turns of 
field coils and in transformers — from 
the smallest to one of world’s largest. 
Ask about Mosinee papers for your 


electrical requirements. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


DEPT. B ®@ 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


Specialists in industrial paper technology — 
makes fibers work for industry. 
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fewer delegates to be accommodated. 

Arrangements Chmn. H. Meade Al 

corn plans an innovation for a fast turn- 
over among spectators in two special 
sections of the balcony. Transient spec- 
tators will first get tickets to a closed- 
circuit TV room seating 1,200 in what 
was formerly the beef cattle barn. From 
there, they will be escorted in lots of 
100 to the special sections for a half- 
hour turn at looking on. 
* No Vacancies—The real squeeze at 
San Francisco is in housing. L. Rich- 
ard Guylay, the Republican National 
Committee’s public relations director, 
says that delegates, officials, and the 
press can be sure of clean rooms but 
nothing more. 

The two headquarters hotels—the 
Fairmont and the Mark Hopkins—will 
be filled with GOP officials and VIPs. 
Many delegates and convention follow- 
ers will wind up across the bay in Oak- 
land or Berkeley or down the peninsula 
in places like Burlingame and Menlo 
Park. 

Some magazine and newspaper bu- 
reau managers, frustrated in getting ho- 
tel accommodations for their staffs, 
have fallen back on renting apartments 
and old houses at $30 to $100 a day. 
However, more than 150 hotels and 
motels were bound by agrcement, when 
San Francisco was picked as the con- 
vention site, to commit about 80% of 
their rooms to delegates and other ofh- 
cials at regular rates, ranging from $4 
a day for singles to $22 a day for twin- 
bed rooms and $60 for suites. 
¢ Host Cities—The two convention 
cities have taken different attitudes 
toward their role as hosts. 

It’s no new experience for Chicago. 
The city has played host to 21 con- 
ventions before this—13 Republican and 
eight Democratic. But it is not so 
blase as might be expected—in fact, the 
city fathers are piqued at the Republi- 
cans’ choice of San Francisco, and they 
are putting an extra effort into impress- 
ing the Democrats. 

The host committee in Chicago, for 
example, will have 225 Ford, Mercury, 
and Lincoln cars, all in white, to tote 
VIPs around town. It will spend $50,- 
000, derived from convention program 
advertising and local donations, to en- 
tertain the women with a mock conven- 
tion and to take guests to the race 
track. 

San Francisco was comparatively 
slow in warming up to its first GOP 
conyention—its only other national con- 
vention was that of the Democrats in 
1920. The city is seasonally busy with 
tourists anyway in August. But as the 
TV networks began moving millions of 
dollars of equipment into the Cow Pal- 
ace, and the city’s landmarks began 
showing up in national advertising, it 
began to dawn on San Franciscans that 
this could be a real bonanza. END 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


The shadow of Russia hangs 
over vital Western link now 
that Egypt has seized the 
Suez Canal. 


Ney, 
York. Korachi 8,000 mi. |) 


York Kuwait 8,500 mis 


Nasser Takes a Big Jump 


I'wo basie facts lie behind this week’s 
crisis over the Suez Canal: 
¢ Egyptian dictator Gamal Abdel 
Nasser is about to cut his country’s cen- 
tury-old ties with the West—and may 
end up in the arms of Moscow. 


* The 
democratic 


Egyptian revolution for 
reform, which Nasser mas- 
1952, is now definitely 
moving toward totalitarianism. 

Washington's decision to give Egypt 
no help to build the Aswan High Dam 

the kingpin in Nasser’s economic pro- 
gram—triggered Nasser’s seizure of the 

Suez Canal. But the underlying reasens 
behind his sudden move are more com- 
plex 
¢ Dictators’ Dilemma—Like so many 
dictators before him, Nasser is being 
pushed into foreign adventure by his 
failures at home. His reform program 

especially the attempt to better the 
life of Egypt's peasants—has soured. 

Nasser’s handiest scapegoat would be 
Israel, but he knows Egypt isn’t strong 
enough to take on the Israelis yet. He 


terminded in 
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does think Egypt is strong enough in a 
divided world to take over the canal, 
gambling that fear of war will paralyze 
the West. 

Nasser speculates that his grandstand 
play will fan Arab fanaticism, that his 
people will forget about the original 
aim of his revolution, liberation from 
poverty. There is little doubt that his 
aim is to destroy Western influence in 
the Near East. And he means his Suez 
coup to be a decisive part of the drive 
to push the West out of the Near East 
and Africa, 
¢ Reckless Move—But even the first re- 
actions in the West indicate that Nas- 
ser has overplayed his hand. He will 
find it hard to get away with putting 
the international waterway—so essential 
to world trade—under Egyptian control. 
The nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Co. is something else again. On that, a 
deal between the owners and the Egyp- 
tian government is possible, as was 
pointed out in Washington. Perhaps it 
can be handled along the lines of Iran’s 


agreement with the international oil 
companies following nationalization of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 

But it is almost impossible for the 
West to accept Nasser’s abrogation of 
the 68-year-old Constantinople Conven- 
tion guaranteeing that the canal will be 
open to the shipping of all countries 
under all conditions. And these are the 
reasons why: 

e Egyptian control of the canal 
would give Nasser veto power over the 
flow of Near East oil to the West—on 
which West Europe’s industry increas- 
ingly depends. 

¢ Yielding to Nasser’s unlimited 
sovereignty over the canal would 
threaten the West’s giant stake in the 
whole area. It would constitute an 
open invitation to other Near Eastern 
governments to start nationalizing the 
properties of the big oil companies, 
which are 50% U.S.-owned and 30% 
British-owned. 

e Egyptian sovereignty—with Nas- 
ser’s swing to Moscow—would threaten 
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the West’s defenses in the whole area. 

The eastern flank of NATO in the 

Mediterranean could crumble the 
West’s Near Eastern allies in the Bagh- 
dad Pact—Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakis- 
tan would be isolated, and Israel would 
be in a hopeless position. 
* Warning—These facts are obvious to 
all Western statesmen. When the Rus- 
sian leaders, Communist Party boss 
Nikita Khrushchev and Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin, visited Britain this spring, 
Prime Minister Eden told them: If ever 
a power, or a group of powers, should 
threaten the flow of oil to Britain from 
the Near East, Britain would take mili- 
tary action—whatever the odds might 
be. 

This threat has now arisen, faster 
than anyone could have predicted. 
There is little doubt that Britain is pre- 
pared to enforce free passage for West- 
em shipping through the canal, by mili- 
tary means if that becomes unavoid- 
able. 

The question is, of course, how much 
backing Nasser can count on from Mos- 
cow. Russia hasn’t shown its hand 
yet. 


|. Soviet’s Next Play 


There’s evidence that the move to 
nationalize the Suez Canal Co. was 
on Nasser’s book for some time. The 
West’s withdrawal of its offer to help 
finance the Aswan Dam was only the 
trigger for the move. 

To justify the seizure, Nasser, in 
demagogic speeches, says he will use the 
canal revenues to finance the Aswan 
Dam. But a simple calculation shows 
this can’t be done: The dam would re- 
quire $1.5-billion over the next 15 years. 
Nasser says he can get $100-million a 
year from canal tolls. But the total 
gross income of the Suez Canal Co. 
last year was only $98-million—of which 
Egypt received $10-million in taxes and 
other allocations. Total profits were 
$30-million—of which Egvpt received 
$5-million of the revenues. Even if 
Nasser should make a go of his takeover 
of the company, the net annual profit 
from the nationalization would amount 
to no more than that. 

And that isn’t the full story. Nasser 
has promised to compensate the owners 
of Suez Canal Co. stock—valued at over 
$200-million on the Paris Bourse on the 
day nationalization was announced. 
Total reserves of the company are about 
$125-million. So even if Nasser took 
the reserves to pay off the stockholders, 
a balance would still have to come out 
of current income. Beyond this, the 
canal needs sizable capital investments 
during the next few years if it is to 
maintain the steadily increasing traffic 
that flows through it. 
¢ Temptation—This means that the 
dam won’t be built unless Moscow of- 
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fers to help finance and build it. Nasser 
said last week that Soviet Foreign Mia- 
ister Dimitri Shepilov twice promised 
him that Russia would come to his aid, 
that the details of this aid will be 
worked out when he goes to Moscow 
next month. 

What the Russians will do is still an 
open question. The bill for such an un- 
dertaking would be enormous, but Rus- 
sia may be tempted to take on the proj- 
ect by the prospect of turning Egypt 
into a “People’s Democracy.” 


ll. Lost Revolution 


The formal inauguration of Nasser’s 
state as a Soviet dependency need not 
be far away. Nationalization of the 
canal marks a turning point for Nasser’s 
anti-feudal revolution. It started when 
a military junta dethroned King Farouk 
in 1952 and promised to bring social 
and political democracy to Egypt. This 
was the main reason for the widespread 
support the junta enjoyed in the West. 

The revolutionaries realized that only 
radical land reform could sustain 
Egypt’s 20-million population, which is 
growing at the rate of 1-million a year. 
The Egyptian people pinned their 
hopes on this aspect of the revolu- 
tion. 
¢ Plans vs. Realities—But since then, 
Nasser’s plans have come up against 
realities. In four years, the government 
has been able to distribute only about 
600,000 acres—some 10% of the culti- 
vated land. Only half of this acreage 
has been put to use by its new owners 
because of lack of funds, facilities, and 
equipment. Discontent among the peas- 
ants at these failures is widespread. 

At the same time, the military junta 
has pushed ambitious industrial plans 
that have slowed down land reform. 
In 1957, a 200,000-tons-a-year steel mill 
is scheduled to go into production at 
Helvan to produce about two-thirds of 
Egypt’s steel requirements. But the cost 
of steel produced will be several times 
the world market price. 

Plans like these—political rather than 
economic in character—contributed to 
the West’s withdrawal of its Aswan 
Dam offer. Nasser realized that if he 
accepted the West’s help he would have 
to try to build a balanced economy. He 
made clear this week that this consider- 
ation kept him from snapping up in 
March the joint Anglo-American and 
World Bank offer to help finance the 
dam. 
¢ Anti-Westemners—Furthermore. there 
has always been a strong group within 
Nasser’s junta which objected to close 
ties with the West. They felt that 
Western influence would hinder de- 
velopment of totalitarian economic and 
political policy. Nasser wavered between 
this group and the more conservative 
elements in the army. Now it’s clear he 
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SUEZ= 


Crossroads of the world 


1800-1200 B.C.: Pharaohs link 


Mediterranean to Red Sea by Nile 
River canal. 





1789 A.D.: Napoleon has French 


engineers survey for modern canal. 


1858: French Consul de Lesseps 
forms Compagnie Universelle du 
Canal de Suez. 





1875: British Prime Minister Disraeli 
buys 44% of canal company. 





1888: Constantinople Convention 
confirms international status of 
canal, 


1956-May: Canai Company agrees 
to turn canal over to Egyptians in 1968. 


1956-July: Pres. Nasser expro- 
priates company. 
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VISION of a NEW WORLD 


through today’s electronic windows 


In the magnificent march of modern electronic progress, few 
destinations are beyond reach. 


Already, in America, new electronic developments are ener- 
gizing industry and revolutionizing defense. Already, tele- 
vision is introducing wider interests and higher standards of 
living to millions of homes. The consumer benefits . . . the 
whole economy benefits...as the nation builds better prod- 
ucts more efficiently at less cost through electronic progress! 


This new cycle of better living began with Du Mont’s 
pioneer vision in television, in radar, in electronic instru- 
ments and precision methods. Today, the world enjoys 
Du Mont benefits even in many products which do not 
carry the Du Mont name... because every day, Du Mont 
experience helps to put electronic vision on the production 
line, for great industries with new destinations. 


RESEARCH 


COMMUNICATION PRODUCTS // Vv , DEFENSE EQUIPMENT 


CATHODE-RaY Tunes |" my DY. | TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
INSTRUMENTS t ad RADIOS AND HI-FI 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 


West Coast Office: 11800 West Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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EGYPT’S pres. Gamal Abdel Nasser. 


has decided to lean with the totalitar- 
lans. 

The same kind of development is 
taking place in political matters. Nas- 
ser’s Egypt was a semi-totalitarian state 
even before the Suez crisis. A plebiscite 
in which Nasser got 99% of the votes 
was called “the most democratic elec- 
tion in Egypt’s history.” His officers 
control every aspect of political and 
economic life. His secret police have 
been taking on Nazi-Communist eff- 
ciency. His propaganda mill has been 
grinding. One sample: that U.S. Point 
4 aid was supplying Egypt with diseased 
goats and bulls. 
¢ More Seizures—Now this trend prob- 
ably will be accentuated. The national- 
ization of the canal may be followed by 
other seizures of foreign and domestic 
companies. 

The recently proclaimed Nasser con- 
stitution says no decision of Nasser’s 
military junta can be “annulled or its 
validity questioned nor can compensa- 
tion be demanded for its acts under any 
circumstances or through any channels 
whatsoever.” 
¢ Dreams of Grandeur—Another factor 
that pushed Nasser into seizure is the 
failure of his Pan-Arabic movement in 
North Africa. 

Tunisia, developing a pro-Western 
policy under Bourguiba (BW —Mar.10 
"56,p130), refused flatly to play along 
with Nasser’s aspirations to command 
a whole Moslem bloc. Morocco’s Crown 
Prince Moullay Hassan made it clear on 
a recent visit to Cairo that his country’s 
aim is to form an association with Tu- 
nisia, Algeria, and France that would 
exclude Egyptian influence. In Algeria, 
the Cairo-backed revolt against the 
French has reached an impasse. Egypt's 
relations with Saudi Arabia have cooled 
considerably, and Nasser’s partners in 
the Arab League have been reduced to 
Syria and Jordan. 

A weak government can’t take this 
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Hagan Ring Balance Meter integrates data used to compute charges for air conditioning of Gateway Plaza Restaurant at Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 


HERE IS A FLOW METER THAT CAN COMPUTE YOUR COSTS 


Yes, and then some. The Hagan Ring Balance 
Meter can do the work of a meter, recorder, 
computer and controller—simultaneously! Bas- 
ically, it’s a simple mechanical device that 
measures the flow of any gas or liquid, but its 
applications in industry are almost limitless. 


® For a central air-conditioning plant, it meas- 
ures the exact amount of cooling supplied to 
each customer, at the same time computes 
how much each is to be billed. 


© For utilities and their customers, the Hagan 
Ring Balance Meter measures the volume of 
flowing gases or steam or water. It makes 
accounting easier for both supplier and user, 
because it measures and records accurately. 
Its records can be used directly for billing. 


© In a large chemical plant, it measures varying 
amounts of both water and alcohol in a 
flowing, mixed solution, and records the 
quantity of pure alcohol. 


The Hagan Ring Balance Meter is so versa- 
tile that it can record up to four measurements 
simultaneously; measure specific gravity or 
density; automatically correct for temperature 
or pressure changes; integrate multiple flow 
data; and activate controls automatically. 

This rugged yet sensitive instrument is 
typical of the advanced aids to industry which 
Hagan provides . . . in such varied fields as 
combustion and process control, force measure- 
ment, and industrial water conditioning. 

Write for detailed information on Hagan 
Ring Balance Meters, included in our brochure 
of products and services. Ask for Bulletin 
GSP-901. 


HAGAN CORPORATION 
CHEMICALS AND CONTROLS 
Hagan Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Subsidiaries: Calgon, Inc. © Hall Laboratories, Inc. 





“UtIiVue” 


eB 4 (WIRED TELEVISION) 
. 


Ut NUCLEAR REACTOR 


a. STUDIES 


at Battelle Memorial Institute 











Arrows indicate remotely controlled “UtiliVue” Cameras 
that SEE experimental nuclear reactor cores. 


“UtiliVue” pedestal enables camera to 
be rotated 320° and tilted 90° by remote 
control from console. Zoom lens (also 


i ee es trolled f ie) brings object 
“UtiliVue” Monitor is built into control console in — ts cldcn venting aetonens 


separate control room where experimental nuclear mera. 
reactor cores can be WATCHED in perfect safety. tam comera 


The “UtiliVue” is invaluable whenever there is the need for 
actually SEEING what is happening where it is impossible or 
impractical for the human eye to watch directly. There are 
installations of Diamond Industrial TV that have been in con- 
tinveus operation since 1946. For further information, get in 
touch with your Graybar Distributor or use the coupon below. 


7405 

CSS SSS SSS SSS SSSVSSSVSSSSSVS“SSSESTSSSSSSSS% 

DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 

“FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION” 

ELECTRONICS DEPT., P.O. BOX 56CC 

LANCASTER, OHIO 

Please send me without obligation o copy of new bulletin 

showing how Diamond Industrial (Wired) Television will help 

me reduce costs, improve quality, increase sales and aid safety. 
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“... the West is likely to 
turn its attention to other 
long-range solutions to the 
problem ... 


“4 


STORY starts on p. 56 


sort of setback. Nasser is counting on 
the blow he has delivered to the West 
to restore his prestige in the Arab world, 
to make it impossible for any Arab 
leader to pursue a policy independent 
of Egypt. 


ll!. What’s Ahead 


Until last week Egypt’s economy was 
relatively sound. The budget and for- 
eign trade were nearly balanced. There 
was a cash reserve of about $600-mil- 
lion, $225-million in gold and dollars 
and the rest in sterling. 

Nevertheless, Western economists 
doubted Egypt’s continuing solvency 
because the country has mortgaged so 
large a part of its cotton crop, which 
produces almost all Egypt’s foreign ex- 
change, to buy arms from the Com- 
munist bloc countries. This develop- 
ment of Egyptian trade contributed to 
Washington’s backing down on the 
Aswan Dam offer. 
¢ Sanctions—The freezing of all Egyp- 
tian assets in Britain, amounting to 
about $1-billion, reduces the Cairo re- 
serves to some $300-million—and 
Egypt’s bill for basic food imports alone 
was running near $5-million a month 
in 1955, an unusually good crop year 
in Egypt. 

If all-out economic warfare develops 
between Britain and Egypt—and other 
West European countries would follow 
Britain’s lead—Egypt could become 
bankrupt in a few months. 

If Nasser does not yield on the Suez 
issue, he will have to ask Russia for 
much more than just financing of the 
Aswan project. Egypt could not survive 
without Russia’s underwriting a large 
part of the deficit arising from loss of 
trade with the West. 
¢ Search for Safety—Whatever the out- 
come of the crisis, it seems Suez will 
never again be safe for the West as 
long as Nasser is in power. Even if he 
is forced to retreat, or to sign an inter- 
national agreement guaranteeing the 
rights of all nations’ ships to pass 
through the canal, he might at any time 
block the traffic by other means. 

Now the West is likely to turn its at- 
tention to other long-range solutions of 
the problem—for example, fast super- 
tankers, already in experimental use, or 
pipelines through more friendly areas. 
These could make the canal less impor- 
tant—eventually carry a large part of the 
Suez traffic. END 
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OF STEEL 


that hold where you can't reach 


If you can’t reach the back of a panel to hold 
a nut, let the spring steel fingers of a Tinnerman 
Speep Grip® Nut Retainer hold it for you. No 
welding or staking, no special skills or equipment 
required. It’s the most efficient way to attach a 
square nut to a panel in blind location. 

The Speep Grip combines a square nut 
retained in a spring steel cage. The Sprep Grip 
snaps easily into the panel. Expensive rigid 
position methods are eliminated. Nut floats 
free in the cage to offset minor hole misalign- 


TINNERMAN 


fF 


ments, but cannot turn as bolt is tightened. 

Sprep Grips can be put on anywhere along 
your assembly line . . . no side trips to special 
stations, no line deviations of any kind. Rust- 
proofed, they can be applied after painting, 
ending costly masking or retapping of paint- 
clogged threads. 

Consult your Tinnerman representative soon 
and write for Bulletin No. 335. Tinnerman 
Products, Inc., Box 6688, Department 12, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


SPEED GRIPS applied after painting simplify 
blind-location assembly of auto seat handle, 
avoid paint-clogging of threads. 


SPEED GRIPS eliminate several punched and 
tapped holes, cut assembly costs 78%, sim- 
plify installation of heater. 


SPEED GRIPS cut costs 75% by replacing 
tapped holes and weld-type nuts as mount- 
ing fasteners on car radio. 











Britains 


Sir Robert Hall (left) works 
quietly—and almost  anony- 
mously as far as the public is 
concerned—in his unimposing 
office in the Treasury. He is the 
mon on whom four Chancellors 
of the Exchequer—of opposing 
parties—have leaned in formu- 
lating a central economic policy. 


SIR ROBERT sits at head of table as his staff members 
gather for conference to discuss current economic problems. 


SIDEWALK CHAT is held between Hall (left) 
and the financial editor of Manchester Guardian. 
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No. 1 Adviser on Economics 


Boge MAN shown in these pictures 
works in a small office of the British 
'reasury in London’s Great George 
Street, just across Parliament Square 
from the House of Commons. Despite 
the rather drab surroundings and 
limited space, which would hardly 
suffice for a junior official of the U.S. 
lreasury, he holds a position of ex- 
treme importance. He is Sir Robert 
Hall, Economic Adviser of Her Majes 
ty’s Government and head of the 
“Economic Section” of the Treasury. 

¢ Treasury Setup—Britain’s Treasury is 
a sprawling department presided over 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
In an attempt to streamline the setup, 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden late last 
month split off the functions of chief of 
the civil service from those of coordi- 
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nating economic and financial policy. 
He named Sir Roger Makins, now 
British Ambassador to the U.S.., as Joint 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury to 
head the country’s economic and finan- 
cial staff, reporting to the Chancellor. 
And Makins, a career diplomat who 
has only understudied economics until 
now, will rely heavily on Hall to dis- 
charge his new duties. As a right-hand 
man, Makins couldn’t have a more 
veteran adviser than Sir Robert. 
¢ Burns’ Counterpart . . —The job of 
Hall and his 12 assistants compares in 
importance with that of Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers (BW— 
Mar.3’56,p70). It certainly has been 
just as strenuous a one during the past 
year, as the British government has tried 


i 


to get the measure of the inflationary 
dangers that beset it. 

¢ . . . But Not Exactly—There’s as 
much difference, though, in the way 
Hall and Burns play their respective 
roles as there is in their office accouter- 
ments. 

Hall, unlike Burns, hardly ever has 
his name mentioned in public. He 
never attends a cabinet meeting or 
testifies before legislative committees, 
as Burns does. Under the British sys- 
tem, those duties fall to the ministers, 
especially the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who holds the central position 
in British economic affairs. 
¢ Political Survival—Hall has advised 
four successive Chancellors—two Social- 
ists (Sir Stafford Cripps and Hugh 
Gaitskell) two Conservatives (R. A. 





HALL LEAVES the British Treasury building, which is just a stone’s throw from where the House of Commons sits. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things — better! 


Business Abroad 


mean better 
transport for 
trailer freight 


> B&O trailer-on-flat-car freight 
service emphasizes dependability. 
The Torcee trailer takes freight 
from your shipping platform and 
it’s off to destination on a private, 
steel roadbed most of *ts way. 
Trailers travel on B&O fast 
freights with all-weather sched- 
ules between scores of cities and 
towns. Without delay, trailers are 
unloaded from flat cars and de- 
livered to consignee’s platform. 

Dependability is assured by 
B&O’s report-control of schedules 
—shipper and receiver get imme- 
diate notification whenever any 
scheduled movement is inter- 
rupted. Try B&O TorcEE—it’s 
top-notch trailer transport! Ask 





Butler and Harold Macmillan). Thus, 
this blunt, friendly, practical Australian 
has shown that he has outstanding 
qualities of survival. Ask him how he 
has liked working for men of such 
divergent political and economic views, 
and he will say: “This work doesn’t 
really change much under different 
ministers. We are analyzing conse- 
quences of policy, not advising where 
policy should go.” 

¢ Man With Opinions—In reality, Hall 
is no backroom fact-finder who leaves 
others to formulate policy. He is ready 
to answer a Chancellor's inevitable 
question: “What would you do your- 
sclf?”” When speaking recently at Ox- 
ford on “The Economist in Govern- 
ment,” he stressed that he believes in 
coming to the point. “Just as a poli- 
tician who won’t make up his mind is a 
bad politician, so the adviser who won't 
advise is a bad adviser.” For his audi- 
ence of economists he summed the 
problem up this way: “If you don’t like 
the heat, stay out of the kitchen.” 

But it’s apparent these days that em- 
pirically minded Hall finds it easy to 
work closely with the current Chan- 
cellor, Harold Macmillan, whose basic 
approach toward economic problems is 
also practical. 
¢ Economic Responsibility—And there 
are plenty of problems. Ever since 
World War II, Britain has been in 
economic trouble, and economic policy 
has played a large part in getting gov- 
ernments into power and getting them 
out. The British people have looked 
to the government to regulate the gen- 
eral level of economic activity. They 
hold the government responsible for 
maintaining full employment without 
inflation. When something goes wrong, 
the first man to catch the blame isn't 
the Prime Minister (who is supposed 
to be too busy with foreign affairs) but 
the Chancellor. 

There’s no law to say that the Chan- 
cellor is responsible for keeping the 
economy in balance. But there’s no 
doubt that he has been forced to carry 
that responsibility from about the same 
time as the Employment Act was passed 
in the U.S. in 1946—setting up the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

In the spring of 1947, Cripps became 
Minister for Economic Affairs and, in 
November, Chancellor as well. Public 
feeling then demanded that the gov- 
ernment should have active economic 
policy for balanced growth. And Cripps 
was only too ready to build a single 
control center for making economic 
policy. He created the Central and 
Economic Planning Staff at the Treas- 
ury—traditionally Britain’s central con- 
trol department. 
¢ Hall Gets Nod—Robert Hall was 
brought in from Oxford University, 
(where he was teaching economics at 
Trinity College), to take charge of the 
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of the cabinet 
The Economic Section was a 


“Economic Section” 
office. 
wartime body of professional economists 


that had been kept going as a “com- 
mon service” to government depart- 
ments. At that time, and until it was 
moved into the Treasury, the Economic 
Section supplied professional 
anywhere within government. 
* Professionals—From the time Hall 
took over the Economic Section his staff 
has been recruited partly from the uni- 
versities (on temporary loan or on five- 
year contract) and partly from govern- 
ment departments. Hall believes in fre- 
quent exchange between government 
and universities. He has the only group 
of strictly professional economists (as 
opposed to statisticians) in the British 
government. 

Hall himself had a fine academic rec- 
ord. Born in Queensland, Australia, in 
1901, he took an engineering degree at 
a local university, was picked as a 
Rhodes scholar to join Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. At 25, he was lecturer in 
economics at Oxford, at 32 dean of 
his college. Then in 1939 Hall was 
pulled into the Ministry of Supply, and 
served from 1942 to 1944 with the 
British raw materials mission in Wash- 
ington. After World War II, he re- 
turned to teaching at Oxford until 
Cripps recalled him. 
¢ Bipartisan Attitude—Having pub- 
lished a book on “Economic System in 
a Socialist State,” he was believed to 
know more than most about the way 
to make Socialist policy work. He 
doesn’t comment on that nowadays. 
And the fact is that one of his main in- 
terests prewar as an economist was in 
business economics. 

Today he is as worried as any Tory 
by the effects of over-full employment. 

When Labor fell from. power and a 
party dedicated to free enterprise eco- 
nomic system came in, everybody ex- 
pected to see a new body of advisers 
near the Chancellor. Butler took one 
look at Hall, wouldn’t let him go at 
any price. He became so attached to 
Hall that he brought the economic sec- 
tion right into the Treasury, made Hall 
economic adviser to the Conservative 
government, and gave him an office a 
few doors from his own. 

The role of Hall in the Economic 
Section became increasingly important 
compared with the Treasury Planning 
Staff. Under Cripps and Gaitskell, the 
Planning Staff played a key role in 
drawing up the balance sheet of 
Britain’s scarce physical resources, de- 
ciding how they should be divided. As 
Butler shifted to a free market economy 
and relied on monetary policy rather 
than physical controls to regulate the 
economy, he needed advice on over-all 
economic balance to guide him on 
credit policy. So Hall and his staff 
moved into a strategic position. 
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advice 


Hall’s interests cover the whole Com- 
monwealth—and the U.S. Twice a year 
he comes to the United States “to get 
the feel of the situation” here. Next 
fall he plans to visit India, on the In- 
dian government’s invitation to look 
over its five-year plan. 

Hall also goes to Paris twice a year 
to chair a unique international econo- 
mists’ club—the secret meeting of the 
chief economic advisers of the member 
governments of Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation. Burns, 
or Dr. Gabriel Hauge, special assistant 
to the President, usually sits in on the 
session to represent the U.S. “We are 
a professional body,” Hall says, “with- 
out instructions from our government. 
But as all of us are official advisers, we 
do of course reflect dominant views in 
our respective countries.” Thus Hall is 
well placed to encourage Britain’s grow- 
ing interest in European economic in- 
tegration to which Macmillan is much 
more friendly than Butler was. 
¢ Continuing Appraisals—Hall doesn’t 
care much for looking far ahead, but is 
always being pressed to predict what 
will happen next month. His unit helps 
make continuing appraisals of the 
British balance of payments, which can 
shift with disastrous suddenness. It 
reviews business plans for plant and 
equipment outlays. It looks into em- 
ployment prospects. Once a year, along 
with other government officials, it makes 
a thorough study of probable capital in- 
vestment during the upcoming year. It 
makes a forecast of “resources and 
claims,” on which the annual budget 
is built. It draws the first draft of the 
annual Economic Survey, which is the 
British counterpart to the President's 
Economic Report. 
¢ Private Life—Privately, Hall lives the 
life of a senior civil servant with aca- 
demic background. He ranks as one of 
the top half-dozen senior officials of 
the Treasury, only one step below the 
very top of the British public service 
career. Friday evenings he catches the 
train to Oxford to spend the weekend 
home with his wife and two daughters— 
and to spend some time at his hobby, 
gardening. 
¢ Key Link—Hall would be the first to 
admit his Economic Section has much 
less contact with business than does 
Arthur Burns’ CEA. Economic advice 
in London is weighted on the academic 
and statistical side. But things are 
changing. In the last two years Britain 
has got its first regular reports on busi- 
ness inventory, on installment credit, 
and on plans for capital outlay. Con- 
tacts with business are being strength- 
ened, mainly through regional offices 
in industrial centers. Relations between 
government and business are distant 
but friendly—with the Economic Ad- 
viser to Her Majesty’s Government a 
key link between them. &ND 




















































USERS REPORT 
| MPORTANT SAVINGS, 
IMPROVED DESIGN 
and BETTER 
APPEARANCE with 
TRU-LAY AUSHRNS | 


Here are typical user comments: 
Save Space 
““These dependable and accurate Re- 
mote Controlssavespace and simplify 
assembly for Transmission and Hy- 
draulic Valve Controls on LiftTruck.”’ 
Eliminate Failure 
“Eliminates all possibility of failure 
of remote controls for marine engine 
hydraulic transmissions, throttles, 
governors and synchronizers.”’ 
Improve Appearance 
“Economical, easy to apply, better 
appearance. We use your Push-Pulls 
for remote control on material flow 
gates, discharge and weight changing 
mechanisms on our industrial scales.”’ 
Simplify Installation 

“Eliminates links, radius rods, and 
other lost motion devices for remote 
control of four-way operating valves 
on the hydraulic motion of our open 
hearth chargers.”’ 

OUTBOARD FANS — New, simple, trouble- 
free devices for outboard steering —made 
possible by acco Push-Pull—are now ¥ 
available. Look for them at your deal- 
ers. Boat Show visitors were enthusi- 
astic about them. 


Pewee he es ry 
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@ Similar advantages a are peneperted 
bymanufacturersof Agricultural Im- 
a, , Construction Equipment, 

lectric Contro! Panels, Machine 
Tools and many other products. 

Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pulls 
snake around ob- 
structions... 
simplify installa- 
tion . . . reduce the 
number of working 
parts . to give 
you this simple and 
effective assembly. 


@ The six booklets 
and bulletins in this 
DATA FILE will an- 
swer further questions 
you may have about 
this versatile and 
dependable tool. 
Write for a copy. 














TOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT [ 


“AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 





- Bidg., 
2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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1. Tuning Shaft coupling—Taylor XX. 2. Antenna insu- 
lating spacer—Taylor GEC. 3. Thermistor case— 
Taylor XX-10. 4. Solenoid coil form—Taylor G-5. 5. Insu- 
lated threaded guide—Taylor Vulcanized Fibre. 6. Fine 
tuner shaft—Taylor X X-10. 7. Dishwasher impeller shaft— 
Taylor XX. 8. Flat head machine screw—Taylor L-5. 
9. Mounting grommet—Taylor C. 10. Flyback transformer 
coil form—Taylor XX. 

@ The parts shown here—all fabricated by Taylor—are but a 
few of the hundreds of varied parts made from Taylor tubes 
and rods. 


New Taylor 
Copper-Clad Laminates 


Taylor GEC (glass-epoxy) Copper-Clad & 
Taylor XXXP-242 cold punching (paper- 
phenol) Copper-Clad. Taylor uses high purity 
rolled copper on base materials with ovtstand- 
ing electrical properties. 



































Cutaway view of Fuse HoLper used in power 
lines for underground trolley service where vary- 
ing atmospheric conditions adversely affect 
electrical operation . . . lead to dangerous situa- 
tions. End piece and insert machined from 
Taylor Grade XX Tubing. Body made from 
Taylor Grade XX Tubing with Grade A 
(asbestos) Liner. Ready machineability of 
Taylor tubes and rods is well illustrated by this 
product, made to extremely close tolerances by 
the Taylor Fabricating Division. 


insulation plus mechanical strength... 


.--investigate the advantages of 


Taylor Laminated Tubes and Rods 


eon 


ASIER fabrication and assembly . . . reduced 

4 material costs. . . improved end-product service 

—these are the results you can expect when you use 

Taylor laminated tubes and rods in your electrical or 
mechanical components. 


Taylor tubes and rods are produced in many paper, 
fabric and glass-base grades—using special formula- 
tions of Taylor phenol, silicone, melamine or epoxy 
resins. 

They are standard products. Tubes are supplied with 
inside diameters as small as three thirty-seconds of an 
inch . . . rods with diameters from one-sixteenth of an 





inch. This wide range of grades and sizes assures 
availability of a material to meet your mechanical, 
electrical and heat resistance requirements. 


Taylor offers additienal opportunities for savings 
through its Fabricating Division . . . which is quali- 
fied, both as to special equipment and experience, to 
produce finished parts to your specifications. 


Contact your nearest Taylor sales engineer to find 
out just what Taylor tubes and rods can do for you 

. . in improving your present operations and prod- 
ucts and in the development of new products. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. Plants in Norristown, Pa. and La Verne, California 








Branch Offices Distributors 
Atlanta Detroit* Philadelphia Grand Prairie, Texas 
Boston* Indianapolis  Rochester* 
Chicago* Los Angeles San Francisco* Heeston 
Cleveland* Milwaukee* St. Louis Miami 
Dayton* New York* Rockville, Conn. Toronto 





*Teletypewriter service at both plants and these branches. 














How to run 
a top quality kitchen 


... at rock-bottom cost! 


Sure, you'll needa good chef and good management—but first of all, you'll 
need stainless steel equipment! That’s where to start for the highest sanitary 
standards—the easiest, quickest cleaning and lowest-cost maintenance. 
And that’s where to start for the greatest long-term economy, too—because 
stainless steel can’t chip, crack, peel or wear off. It costs you much less 
than anything else in the long run because it literally lasts for a lifetime . . . 
stands up under the heaviest service and stays beauciful all the way. @ In the 
kitchen, in the dining-room (and for structural details, too) specify stainless 
steel . . . it pays! Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Write for your copy 
“STAINLESS STEEL for STORE 
FRONTS and BUILDING ENTRANCES” 


If modernization or new construc- 
tion is on your mind, this 40-page 
booklet contains many ideas on 
handsome treatments for you. 
Note: A new booklet on “AL 
inless in Food Preparation and 
Serving Equipment’’ is in process 
—write for one of the first copies 
when available.) 


wsw 6070 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


Al Stainlese Steel 5%, 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 


ADDRESS DEPT. W-80 
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$200-Million Loan May Reward 
Argentina’s Trip to Ex-Im Bank 


Argentina’s financial mission, now midway through 
talks with Export-Import Bank officials and New York 
bankers, is shooting for some $500-million in U. S. 
credits. 

That’s dreaming, according to bankers in close touch 
with the Argentine economy. But they figure the 
mission will depart this country with an Ex-Im commit 
ment of possibly $200-million—most of it loaned for 
railroad development. 

Both the mission and local observers believe that 
Argentina’s pending membership in the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund—probably to be rati- 
fied next month—will open the door for an additional 
$200-million or so in loans. 

Argentina’s economic outlook—despite increased farm 
exports and peso devaluation—is still bleak, particularly 
for prospective U.S. investors. Basic industries—oil, for 
one—are under the government’s wing, and will stay that 
way. Inflationary pressures continue strong. And there 
are a host of unsettled problems—for example, blocked 
profits of U.S. companies—inherited from Peron’s 
days. 

Bankers and manufacturers here believe that the 
provisional government is really trying to straighten up 
the mess—and won't succeed without fresh injections 
of U.S. capital. Taking this now-or-never attitude, they 
feel that new credits for Argentina make sense. But 
they also agree that full recovery is at least 10 years 
away. 


Nationalization of Suez Canal Co. 


Gives U. S. Oil Men a New Argument 


The Suez crisis (page 56) turned out to be a windfall 
this week for U.S. independent oil and gas gzoups 
arguing for government hearings on imports. Repre- 
sentatives of 19 independent producers bore down on 
Defense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming to argue that the 
voluntary import restrictions formula has flopped (BW— 
May19°56,p147). And, they continued, the threat in 
the Near East underlines the importance of keeping the 
independent domestic producer in lusty condition. 

The independents praised Administration efforts to 
hold a line against increased imports. But they say the 
voluntary agreement just isn’t working—oil imports ex- 
ceeded their 1954 relation to domestic production by 
120,000 bbl. a day in 1955, by over 200,000 bbl. a day 
in the first half of this year. 

Now they want formal hearings after an Administration 
statement pointing out “failure” of the voluntary pro- 
gram to curb imports. They privately don’t have much 
hope of any government action until Congress returns 
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in January, but the hearings would be the first step. 

A major fight looms when the 85th Congress convenes 
if something isn’t done before that. The independents 
aren't agreed on how to fix up the situation—some are 
asking for tariffs on oil imports, others want a specific 
quota on different kinds of crude. 

Champions of reciprocal trade have beaten off these 
measures in the past. But last week’s dramatic nation- 
alization of the Suez Canal Co., and its threat to Near 
East oil supplies, “back up what we've been trying to 
say,” says Russell Brown, general counsel to the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of America. 


Coal & Steel Community Proposal 


invokes Wrath of Steel Producers 


In May, the European Coal & Steel Community 
announced that it was considering floating a large bond 
issue—maybe as much as $100-million—in the United 
States. 

Three Wall Street investment houses—Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., First Boston Corp., and Lazard Freres & Co.— 
are studying the possibility of such a loan. But already 
the proposal has stirred up a tempest. 

Steel produc:is, led by the Germans, complain that 
ECSC’s High Authority is stepping on their toes in 
matters of financing. At a recent meeting in Belgium, 
most of the producers agreed that the High Authority 
is trying to monopolize what should be private 
financing. 

So far, the Authority has supplied $100-million through 
an Ex-Im loan, another $29-million through private loans. 
But individual companies on their own have often got 
additional funds needed for expansion. 

The present squabble stems primarily from how the 
Authority allocates the money it obtains. There is a 
tremendous backlog of new projects on ECSC’s books. 
Many companies evidently fear they'll miss out on getting 
as much fresh capital as they would like—if and when 
the Authority does float a bond issue. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Leading the pack: The British motor industry, which lost 
out to West Germany in May as the leading vehicle 
exporter (BW —Jul.21°56,p142), was back in front in 
June. The British topped the Germans in shipments 
for the first six months with 254,000 cars and commercial 
vehicles—10,000 more than Germany. 


Russian oil production last year averaged 1.4-million bbl. 
a day—one-fifth the U.S. rate, according to oil geologist 
Dr. J. Brian Eby, just back from Russia. But new wells 
in the Ural-Volga region (1,000 mi. east of Moscow) 
are boosting oil output rapidly, he says. 


Despite riots, Poznan’s trade fair was a commercial 
success, says the Polish government. Polish trading 
agencies reportedly signed some 1,500 contracts for goods 
valued (at the official ruble exchange rate) at $115-million. 
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pools are fast sellers. These measure 9 ft. by 244 
PLASTIC ft., cost $1,000 each when buyers install them. 


is the leading pool material. Here, 


CONCRETE workers finish gunite pool. 


pool sections can be fabricated at plant, then shipped 
STEEL to site, where they are welded together. 











New Swimming 


The builders are using a lot of new construction 
methods and a wider range of materials—and 
putting pools in the reach of a lot more people. 
And their business is growing bigger every year. 
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| Pools Make 


Pe number of swimming pools 


are being sunk all over the country 
in backyards, in housing developments 
at motels and apartment units, at coun- 
trv clubs. That's because they don’t cost 
so much as they used to and you don’t 
have to be a Hollywood star to afford 
one. And one reason pools come cheaper 
today is the flock of new construction 
techniques that have been developed 
for building them. 
¢ Cause or Effect?—It’s hard to figure 


out which came first, the spurt in de- 
mand for pools or the new technology. 
But there is no doubt about the fact 
that pool building has suddenly become 
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Big Splash 


a big business—and a highly competitive 
one, too. The annual market for pool 
construction and accessories is placed 
at between about $300-million and 
$400-million. And the number of pool 
specialists gets bigger every day. Edu- 
cated guesses put their number at about 
1,500. 

New construction methods are also 
putting more variety in the shape of 
the new pools. Design trends are swing- 
ing further and further away from the 
simple rectangular tank. Free form, or 
kidney shape, is the vogue in the style 
of backyard natatoriums that cost only 
a bit over the minimum price. But 
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style is this free form 
POPULAR model, a modest pool that 
takes up almost all of the owner’s backyard. 


design makes this pool an in- 
CUSTOM door-outdoor affair. Luxury 
jobs like this are very high-priced. 





+ st Ve 





lure prospective 


HOME BUILDERS buyers by in- 


cluding private swimming pool. 


(Story starts on page 70) 


for rock-bottom cost, you are limited 
pretty much to the simpler oval or 
straight-sided variety. 

* New Methods—Concrete is still the 
most popular material from which pools 
ire fashioned—90% of them are made 
from it—but the builders have come up 
with a variety of methods for construct- 
ing them. The old technique of pour- 
ing concrete in wooden forms built to 
the shape of the pool is considered al- 
most completely obsolete by most of 
today’s pool builders. Instead, they're 
turning to gunite, reusable flexible 
steel forms, precasting, and dry pack 
methods because generally they permit 
a more flexible design layout or are less 
expensive. 

¢ Growing Orders—It’s hard to put 
your finger on just how much pool 
building actually is going on. That's be- 
cause a lot of pools are built by regular 
building contractors and small outfits 
that come and go as the weather 
changes. Swimming Pool Age, the trade 
journal of the industry, estimates that 
over 30,000 pools will be placed before 
the year is over. That number alone is 
greater than all the pools in operation 
before World War II. Things got off to 
a slow start because of cold weather 
this spring, says one Midwestern 
builder, “but a few hot days came 
along and interest and orders really 
perked up.” : 
¢ Behind the Boom—There are a num- 
ber of reasons behind the boom in 
pools. In some areas, such as Los An- 
geles, where the pool boom began, a 
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long warm weather season- plus a small 
water heater stretches a pool’s utility 
almost year-round. There, too, the 
swimming pool is a symbol of status 
like a Cadillac, but it’s actually less ex- 
pensive in many cases. In Los Angeles 
and elsewhere, builders credit general 
prosperity, more leisure, more kids, 
crowded highways and public recrea- 
tion areas for their soaring sales. In the 
South, some say the threat of desegrega- 
tion of public facilities, particularly 
swimming pools, is spurring the con- 
struction of pools for neighborhood 
clubs. 

One of the trends pool builders are 
promoting and watching most anxiously 
is the tract or development type com- 
munity and private pool. Builders have 
found that houses sell faster if a com- 
munity pool can be thrown in the pack- 
age. And a few builders are trying out 
the idea of a pool with each house. In 
Palm Springs, a tract of 38 houses is 
going up with a swimming pool on 
every lot. The price for house and pool 
is about $30,000. But so far, few other 
cities can boost a pool in every back- 
yard. One reason: FHA won’t under- 
write them. 
¢ Easier Financing—But as pools be- 
come more commonplace, more and 
more banks are willing to finance them. 

Until recently, most pools were paid 
for in cash—mainly because the people 
who bought them had the money on 
hand. But builders see their biggest 
market in the $8,000 to $15,000 in- 
come bracket. There, the heads of the 
house are young enough to want a pool, 
but not yet earning their peak salaries. 
It’s in this area that time payments can 
make the big difference in sales. 
¢ Guniting—Of all new methods for 
building pools, guniting—spraying con- 
crete at high pressure over wire and rod 
forms—is the most flexible and usually 
the least expensive. In Los Angeles, 
where guniting has been developed in 
a fine art, Anthony Bros., who do an 
annual business upwards of $4-million 
in pools will install a gunite pool for 
as little as $2,500. Their average sale 
is an equipped pool, about 15 ft. by 
30 ft. with diving board, filter, and water 
heater. The cost complete is $3,500. 

Those prices reflect the competitive 
volume market in the Los Angeles area, 
however, and are not typical of other 
sections of the country, particularly 
where extensive frost damage occurs. 
In Houston or Dallas, two other hot 
pool cities, a gunite pool approximately 
the same size as the Anthony Bros. 
model costs about $5,000. In the 
Northeastern part of the country, prices 
are likely to be a bit higher. 

Not all contractors own or have access 
to equipment for guniting, which is a 
rather specialized technique of laying 
concrete. But in areas where building 
pools is a volume business, gunite 


dominates among the various methods. 
In Los Angeles, pool builders estimate 
that as much as 90% of pool building 
in their area is gunite. In Texas, lead- 
ing pool builders say that about 60% to 
70% of residential pools are sprayed 
concrete. 

¢ Flexible Molds—F or larger pools, and 
institutional or country club jobs, 
poured concrete is holding its own. 
But many pool builders have tossed out 
the wood forms and substituted reusable 
steel molds. One of the most success- 
ful techniques used with poured con- 
crete is a flexible form made of narrow 
vertical hinged strips of steel. This form 
can be used over and over, and will 
adapt to an infinite number of straight 
and curved pool designs. A few com- 
panies have developed rigid steel forms 
that are trucked to the site and as- 
sembled. Usually, the builder offers 
several standard designs in both straight 
and curved wall versions. 

The perfection of guniting and re- 
usable forms has largely eliminated two 
other methods of building pools, dry 
pack and plastered concrete block: Dry 
pack is similar to guniting in that you 
don’t need any forms. You merely mix 
the concrete with so little liquid that 
you plaster it on like clay. But dry 
pack techniques are no good for vertical 
walls, watpliog to most pool builders. 
You have to make a saucer shaped pool, 
which is hard to climb out of and 
rather dangerous to dive into. 
¢ Block Construction—Concrete block 
construction is one of the least expen- 
sive pool building techniques. You 
merely line a hole with the big blocks. 
But it is hard to get all the joints water- 
tight, and these pools tend to crack 
and bulge in areas subject to freezing 
weather. A recent technique in the low- 
est price category that has enjoyed quite 
a bit of success is lining a concrete 
block pool with a vinyl or nylon and 
vinyl sheeting. The liners are subject 
to puncture, however, and most pool 
builders don’t consider them in the 
class with permanent concrete jobs. 

But the plastic-lined pools do get 
people interested, and one of Houston’s 
largest pool builders says: “I like to see 
plastic-lined pools sold. We don’t 
think they will last, but anybody who 
buys a pool will never again do without 
one. And as soon as his plastic-lined 
pool is gone he wants another one, so 
he heads for us permanent boys.” 

e Precasting—Still another type of con- 
crete pool that has been developed 
directly as a result of larger sales volume 
is the precast or prefabricated concrete 
type. The pool walls and floor are cast 
in molds at the pool maker’s plant and 
shipped by truck to the site. Precast 
concrete proponents say that their 
method permits the pool to be installed 
by less costly, unskilled labor, and that 
variables in the curing of the concrete 
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Illustration Courtesy of THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


Why is corn starch used in cotton fabrics? 


It all starts with a boll of cotton. Becomes thread. Then cloth that may be a tough military 
weave or a fashionable sheer. Prints may be rough camouflage patterns or the detailed 
designs shown in the background of the illustration. All, with the help of corn starch. 


Starch specialties keep the slender threads from breaking during weaving. They form a 


smooth, continuous film that adds strength and elasticity. Mixed with dyes, starch 
specialties help to print intricate patterns with razor-sharp details and brilliant colors that 
resist fading. Starch specialties also give the printed cloth a crisp or supple feel, as desired. 
National is a major producer of starch specialties through chemistry — 

a result of selective research and development. 


@ 
STARCHES ADHESIVES 





RESYNS® 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC., 270 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








An underground movement thats 


You’re 1,400 feet underground amidst the glitter of one of 


the world’s largest potash mines. It’s Fall, 1952, and you’re 
discussing a radical change in ore haulage with the 
Goodyear Distributor and the G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man. 


Up till now you've used shuttle cars to carry the ore to the 
shaft. However, as the operation stretches out, they become 
less and less efficient and you’re about to go to the usual 
mine railroad. But the G.T.M. and his friend have other 
ideas! They want to make yours the world’s first completely 
trackless potash mine, with a system of conveyor belts to 
river-flow the abrasive rock from working face to skip-hoist 
to refinery — quicker, quieter, safer and cheaper than any 
other method. 


They point out that, while new to you, completely trackless 


haulage has worked successfully for years in coal and other 
types of mines. And they prove it with actual case histories: 
A coal mine that reduced working and maintenance costs 
by 75% by eliminating the “idle time” of intermittent 
haulage. A salt mine that cut man-hours per ton hauled by 
over 90%. A lead and zinc mine that slashed over-all 
mining costs by 46%. 


These facts plus a detailed analysis of your facilities 
convince first you, then management, of the advantages of 
trackless operations. Result: A system is designed and 
installed totaling some 14,000 feet of belt which, to date, 
in nearly three years’ service, has moved over 2,000,000 
tons of ore at costs and maintenance far below expectations. 
And it’s good for years’ more service—has made your mine 
the envy of the industry. 
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going places! 


Another result: You now are a firm advocate of both 
conveyor belts and the G.T.M. You’re convinced conveyor- 
ization is the growing answer to many materials handling 
problems. You’re also convinced the G.T.M. is your man 
on any problem involving industrial rubber and you call 
on him often, through your Goodyear Distributor or 
Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. 
He can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts 
and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for 
him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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fresh and bright... 


attractive and efficient 


Novoble -Hewsouor 
hilorior. Walls 


A pleasing combination of colors on thoughtfully arranged Movable 
HauserMAN Steel Walls creates an office atmosphere which fosters 
profit-making efficiency. Surroundings like these lighten the load of 
even the dullest work-a-day assignments. And when the day-by-day 
jobs call for a change in routines, the handsome Hauserman Walls 
can be moved quickly to maintain high efficiency standards. 

The fresh appearance of HauserMan Interiors will stay new looking 
for a lifetime. Their low-gloss, baked-enamel finish requires only 
periodic soap-and-water washing — never needs repainting. 

An informative booklet, “How Eight Companies Saved $595,363,” 
explains HAUSERMAN economy in terms of dollar savings. Ask your 
secretary to write for a free copy today, or consult the Yellow Pages 
and call the nearest HAUSERMAN representative. 


THE E—. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7381 GRANT AVE. + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 











are avoided. Precast pools are designed 
to withstand climatic changes without 
relying on the ground for support. 

¢ Steel Pools—Metal pools are enjoying 
large sales in Northern climates, where 
they are competitive in price with the 
heavier walled reinforced concrete pools 
that have to be built to withstand frost 
damage. Steel pools, welded in large 
sections, are assembled and finished on 
the site. Usually, they are made of 4-in. 
steel plate, and are self supporting, rest- 
ing on concrete piers. 

The big advantage of steel welded 
pools is their resistance to cracking. 
But you have to watch out that the pool 
doesn’t float out of its excavation when 
it’s emptied. When the pool is filled, 
the water will hold it down. But after 
it’s been drained, ground water might 
dislodge it. If the water table is high, 
you have to anchor the pool securely 
to keep it in place. 
¢ Aluminum Plate—Pools made of 
welded aluminum plate are similar in 
strength and cost to steel pools, but 
tend to be quite a bit lighter, making it 
easier to handle larger sections or even 
completely fabricated pools. Chester 
Products Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, the 
largest manufacturer of aluminum pools, 
plugs aluminum’s rust and corrosien 
resistance as its most important feature. 
Chester's pools are shipped complete 
with drainage and coping (rim of pool), 
made from large aluminum extrusions. 
¢ Fast-Moving Newcomer-—Still a rela- 
tive newcomer, and in the opinion 
of some pool builders vet untried as to 
ultimate lifetime and wear, are pools 
molded from fiber-glass-reinforced poly- 
ester resin. But these inexpensive pools 
(as low as $2,000 complete on the West 
Coast) are just about the fastest-moving 
swimming pools. This year, about 25 
manufacturers got into the fiberglass 
pool business. 

Plastic pools are molded in one piece 
or in sections. Generally, the one piece 
pools are made only in the smallest 
sizes. But fiberglass reinforced sectional 
pools come as large as 15 ft. by 35 ft. 
with a maximum depth of 7 ft. In 
southern California, the two big- 
gest pool builders, Paddock, Inc., and 
Anthony Bros. are both making fiber- 
glass pools at a fast clip. The smaller 
plastics pools are less expensive than 
gunite, and are sold complete ‘with in- 
stallation or as do-it-yourself projects. 
¢ Advantages of Fiberglass—Fiberglass 
pools are being pushed throughout the 
country, as they are relatively flexible 
and not so subject to frost damage as 
are concrete pools. Furthermore, their 
color is molded in and they need a 
minimum of maintenance, never re- 
quire painting. A fiberglass pool takes 
quite a bit less time to install. You can 
have your plastics pool ready for a dip 
in two or three days, compared with one 
to three weeks for a gunite job. 
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New Fabrics 


Synthetics makers have 
just come up with two new 
lines: one a fleece, the other 
a quilted material. 


Two new products—one a soft fleece 
fabric and the other a _ iow-priced 
quilted material—have joined the grow- 
ing list of substitutes for conventional 
clothing and decorating fabrics. 
¢ Partly Beaver—The fleece, called 
Fur-Nel, is a blend of beaver fur and 
fine-denier Dynel, made by Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Co., a division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

The manufacturer of Fur-Nel, Paraco 
Woollens, Inc., 234 West 37th St., 
New York City, claims the fabric is 
softer, glossier, and has better draping 
qualities than similar products made by 
combining the natural fur fibers with 
wool. The material is also said to be 
highly water repellent because of the 
natural properties of beaver fur and to 
have a high degree of wrinkle resistance 
due to its Dynel content. 

First use of the fabric will be in coats 
selling at retail for about $75. The 
coats have the feel of cashmere and can 
be dry cleaned by regular processes with 
no special handling. 
¢ All Synthetic—The second product, 
called Crown Grade Sealtult by its man- 
ufacturer, Jason Corp., Inc., 1040 
Grand St., Hoboken (N. J.) is a stitch- 
less quilted vinyl designed for a wide 
variety of low-cost uses. The 3-ply elec- 
trically quilted material comes in a 
variety of patterns and is available in 
23 colors. Prices begin at 37¢ a yard, 
depending on construction and quan- 
tity. 

The manufacturer says this material 
is stain and scuff resistant, waterproof, 
and easy to clean. It also gives a three- 
dimensional appearance and has a softly 
padded feel. 

Probable uses include: baby and 
nursery equipment, closet accessories, 
and automobile upholstery. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A tiny fire alarm that can be plugged 
into any AC electric outlet gives out a 
loud squawk when the heat in the area 
reaches 140F. The 6-oz. unit, made 
by Laramie Chemical Corp., 290 Main 
St., Stamford, Conn., is reusable, draws 
no current except when signaling, and 
can be periodically tested by holding a 
lighted match nearby. Price: $6.95. 


High strength conveyor belts, made with 
a new nylon-filled fabric developed by 
B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Co., Akron, are designed for jobs that 
usually require steel cord reinforced 
belts. The company claims that the 
new belting made with Nyfil 120-RS 
can be used for longer hauling jobs and 
under greater loads than conventional 
fabric belts. Price is about the same as 
regular fabric-reinforced belts. 

* 
Personalized letters are turned out auto- 
matically by a new machine made by 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
land 17. Beginning with a blank sheet 
of paper, the unit prints in name, ad- 
dress, salutation, letterhead (in color), 
date, text, and signature. The machine 
will also print and personally identify 
a reply card, and put address and return 
address on the envelope. 

. 
“Shooting” stud connectors into steel, 
concrete, and other construction ma- 
terials is the job of a new low-priced 
unit developed by Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport (Conn.). As a smaller 
brother of regular powder-actuated tools 
the ““Mighty-Mite” Model 456 is light- 
weight, and can be handled by one man 
for many low-volume fastening jobs. 
The }-in. alloy steel studs are driven 
into the rock by blank .22-caliber car- 
tridges. Price: $34.75. 

* 
Coal mine safety: Application of rock 
dust to coal mine working surfaces (an 
important protective measure against 
explosion and fire) can be done during 
the working shift instead of in off hours 
with a new nozzle developed by Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 8. 
The machine wets the dust as it leaves 
the nozzle. This forms a slurry that will 
stick to walls instead of filling the area 
with choking dust. 


Push-Button Travel 


An auto traveler can have half the 
roads in the U.S. at his fingertips with 
a new map unit, measuring only 64 in. 
by 124 in., made by Auto-Mapic, 73 
West 11th St., New York City. 

The unit contains one small-scale 
map of either the eastern or the western 
half of the U.S. plus 15 large-scale 
maps subdividing either area. Thus it 
can eliminate the need for carrying 
dozens of state maps. The 16 different 
maps available can be quickly brought 
into view in the window on the front 
of the unit by manipulating a set of 
pushbuttons. 

For foreign motorists and Americans 
traveling abroad, Auto-Mapic fits some 
of its units with similar large- and 
small-scale maps of Austria, Britain, 
Germany, Spain, and Sweden. Price 
of a unit, including a plastic case, is 
$14.95. 
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Salt Capital SS 
to Salt Water... y 
MANISTEE to the Sea! 


Lake Michigan by a 3,600-foot channel 300 feet wide. 
Ships can sail from Manistee via the waterway to any 
port on the seven seas. 


Manistee is a city of 10,000 with many times that 
number within easy driving distance. Widely known 
hunting, fishing and resort areas are close by, and the 
beautiful Manistee National Forest is the city’s play- 
ground. 


Besides common salt, Manistee produces industrial 
chemicals, insulating box board papers, machine tools, 
clothing, shoes, drop forgings, furniture, pleasure’ boats 
and core sand. Chemical brines high in magnesium and 
calcium chloride underlie Manistee and form the basis 
for important industrial chemical production. 


Manistee is an ideal site for an industry or a branch 
plant. It is a good port city in Outstate Michigan’s 


M AN | STE E, M ic H IGA N splendid vacationland where industry thrives and peo- 


ple really enjoy living. 


Manistee is one of several excellent deepwater ports _ Outstanding industrial sites are available. For further 
on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway in Outstate information contact our Industrial Development De- 
Michigan.* Known as the “salt capital” it bears the partment. 
name of a famous trout stream which flows into its 


harbor *Others are Bay City, Saginaw and Cheboygan on the Lake 
arbor. 


Huron side, and Muskegon, Manistee, Frankfort, Traverse 
The protected harbor, Lake Manistee, is connected to City, East Jordan and Boyne City on the Lake Michigan side. 





Serving 3,500,000 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY Outstate Michigan People 


FACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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The Man Who Won't Stay Dead 


@ The experts were wrong when they decided to write 


off the middleman. 


@ He's making a big comeback in today’s market, 


because often he can handle distribution more economically 


than can the factory. 


@ Here’s how a Texas company is building up a busi- 


ness by supplying plane parts to airlines—traditionally a direct 


manufacturer-to-customer operation. 


As far back as the 1920s, a lot of 
economists and businessmen were ready 
to write an obituary for the wholesaler. 
They questioned seriously whether he 
performed a justifiable economic func- 
tion. Now, as the picture of today’s 
market changes, it seems that the ex- 
perts may have been a little premature. 
Faced with the job of supplying an 
enormous volume of goods, many manu- 
facturers—as well as their customers—are 
finding it more economical to let the 
middleman, or jobber, bear the dis- 
tribution costs (BW—May26’56,p45). 
e Case in Hand—A shining example 
of the middleman’s new importance 
emerges from the aviation industry. 
Traditionally, the airlines bought the 
tremendous number of parts required 
to service their planes directly from 
manufacturers. But since 1948, South- 
west Airmotive Co. of Dallas has been 
making good as a supplier of airplane 
replacement parts, selling to major air- 
lines as well as to private owners. 

SAC is more or less typical of a num- 
ber of companies, including Airwork 
Corp., Millville, N. J., Air Associates, 
Inc., Teterboro, N. J., and Pacific Air- 
motive Corp., Burbank, Calif. ‘These 
companies, which serve as distributors 
for the manufacturers, buy parts in 
volume, maintain large inventories, and 
supply airline needs more quickly and 
cheaper than the old system could. 
¢ Growing—This doesn’t mean _ that 
distributors are getting all the aircraft 
replacement business. Some manufac- 
turers and airlines still prefer to deal 
directly with one another. In general, 
middlemen handle smaller, high-turn- 
over items. But the number of distrib- 
utors is growing. H. Donald Richards, 
executive secretary of Aviation Distrib- 
utors & Manufacturers Assn., says that 
during its 13-year life, distributor mem 
bership in the association has grown 
from 6 to 36 members. It also has 42 
manufacturer members. And, says an 
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official of one distributing company, 
only a couple of major airlines are still 
holding out for direct dealing with 
manufacturers. 

¢ Expanding—SAC’s history _ reflects 
this growth. When it first extended its 
parts distribution to airlines, it had a 
contract for a single part made by one 
manufacturer. It handled this part 
for two airlines. Today, it sells the 
parts of 20-odd manufacturers to 12 
airlines. 

SAC was formed in 1932 as a special- 
ist in servicing and overhauling private 
aircraft. Its service. division still ac- 
counts for about two-thirds of its 
revenue, but in 1944, the company was 
caught up in the enthusiastic forecasts 
being made for postwar private aviation. 
To take care of the expected expansion, 
it formed a distributor-sales division, 
headed by Executive Vice-Pres. George 
W. Jalonick, III. “We were going to 
outfit the citizens of tomorrow with 
everything from a plane to goggles and 
a swagger stick,” says Jalonick. “We 
were going to be the Sears, Roebuck of 
aviation.” 
¢ Setback—As it became clear that these 
optimistic plans weren’t developing ac- 
cording to schedule, SAC began to un- 
load a number of its distributorships— 
such things as leather jackets and hel- 
mets. But it held on to contracts to sell 
parts, accessories, and instruments to 
the big overhaul bases such as Temco 
Aircraft in Dallas and Spartan Aircraft 
in Tulsa, and to private aircraft—includ- 
ing some of the oil industry’s air fleets. 

The company was still determined to 
develop its distributor-sales division. 
About 1948, it decided that the airlines 
were the ripest potential for this op- 
eration. And it looked like a vulnerable 
market as well, because airlines need a 
lot of parts, and delivery schedules for 
some items often ran as high as six 
months. This meant that the airlines 
had to carry heavy inventories, or lose 


valuable flying time while planes waited 
for repairs. SAC thought it could im- 
prove this situation. cr, 

¢ Guinea Pig—SAC went to the Scin- 
tilla Div. of Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Scintilla agreed to let SAC use its 
magneto as a guinea pig. SAC then 
approached American Airlines and 
Braniff International Airways, offering 
to act as distributor for the Scintilla 
magneto. To sell the airlines on this 
arrangement, SAC conducted a $50,000 
survey of their operations—looking at 
their books, conferring with mainte- 
nance people, and inspecting their sup- 
ply setups. 

SAC was then in a position to prom- 
ise the airlines (1) savings in the cost 
of carrying inventories since SAC would 
maintain the inventory; (2) faster 
delivery of parts; (3) savings on delivery 
and insurance costs; and (4) a second- 
ary source of supply in case a strike or 
accident curtailed manufacturing op- 
erations. 
¢ Sale—Both American and Braniff 
bought, and SAC was in business sell- 
ing the part to the airlines. Other parts 
and other airlines followed. Today, 
SAC handles such items as magnetos, 
starters, carburetors, flight instruments, 
and fuel metering systems. It distributes 
for seven Bendix divisions, Aeroquip 
Corp., General Motor’s AC Spark Plug, 
and Packard Electric Divisions. Its 12 
airlines customers include American, 
Braniff, Pan-American, Delta, Slick, 
Continental, and Frontier. 

The airlines pay the same or less for 
parts from SAC than they did when 
buving from the manufacturers. SAC 
buys at from 40% to 60% discount, 
then sells to its volume customers at 
discounts ranging from 40% to 45%. 
Smaller purchasers get less discount. 
¢ Profits—The first year, SAC grossed 
$65,000—only slightly more than it had 
spent proving to the airline customers 
that the job could be done. This year, 
it expects airlines sales will come to 
about $1.6-million. This will be part 
of total distributor-sales division sales 
of about $2.5-million. 

SAC now keeps about 150 complete 
items produced by the dozen manufac- 
turers in stock, plus thousands of com- 
ponent parts for these units. “In six 
months,” Jalonick savs, “we reduced 
the inventory of one item for one air- 
line from $43,000 to $30,000.” And 
delivery time on all items has been cut 
to a maximum of 30 days. 
¢ Customer Counsel—As a distributor, 
SAC tries to assist the airlines in other 
ways. “We have developed men who 
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Lighting by makes the big difference... 





Guarding their Ce criss: sisi 


and fatigue is the responsibility of everyone—from parents to school 
authorities. Day-Brite, too, considers it a responsibility. That’s why 
Day-Brite school lighting is engineered and designed to protect chil- 
dren’s priceless sight by taking the strain out of seeing ... When you 
invest in school lighting, don’t take chances. Insist on Day-Brite—it 
makes the big difference in seeing and learning. Call your Day-Brite 
representative—look for him in your classified phone diréctory. Or, 
send for school-lighting data. 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


Nation's largest manufacturer of lighting equipment DAY- B RITE 


— fer scheols, stores, factories, offices, hospitals Sid A, ling Fir teh 
4 4a 


61112 Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Missouri 
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have become specialists in providing 
and forecasting each customer's needs,” 
Jalonick says. “So we not only stand 
ready to serve him when he calls on us, 
but we can also help him by anticipat- 
ing some of the problems that will be 
coming up.” 

When SAC first started pushing its 
plan, one opjection raised by the airlines 
was that they might lose contact with 
the manufacturer. Instead, Jalonick in- 
sists, in nearly every case the airlines 
see sales and technical people more of- 
ten than before. Scintilla, for example, 
maintains two representatives in the 
SAC office at Love Field, Dallas. Other 
manufacturers visit frequently. In addi- 
tion, SAC people call on manufacturers 
once or twice a year, and recently 
opened branch offices in Kansas City 
and Denver to keep in closer touch 
with those territories. 

Another service SAC offers its airline 
customers is that it will often buy back 
parts and accessories that have become 
obsolete or useless due, say, to a switch 
in planes. SAC will then try to channel 
these parts to an airline that can still use 
them. For this, it charges only a mini- 
mum service fee. 

Horace Bolding, director of purchas- 
ing for Braniff in Dallas, says the dis- 
tributor helps in still another way. 
“There’s a lot of follow-through with 
the factory that takes time and work. 
We don’t have to do that anymore 
because SAC handles that now.” And, 
he adds, “They've made tangible sav- 
ings for us in freight savings and re- 
duced inventories.” 
¢ Opposition—While it would seem 
that all these factors add up to a lot 
of satisfied customers, not all manufac- 
turers or airlines are sold on the middle- 
man idea. SAC feels it still has to get 
more companies to work through it. 
For example, it handles the distributor- 
ship for private aircraft needs for such 
companies as Pratt & Whitney, Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co., and Willard Stor- 
age Battery Co. But these companies 
don’t let SAC sell to airlines. They 
prefer to sell directly. 
¢ Switch to Jets—SAC thinks, too, that 
as the airlines begin to switch over to 
jets it is in a good spot to make the 
transition along with them. For one 
thing, last year it got a $3-million jet 
overhaul job from the Air Force—the 
first nonmanufacturer to get such a 
contract. While this is service division 
business, it is a good example of how 
the service and distributor-sales divisions 
reinforce one another. 

SAC sees its future in jets something 
like this: While’ jets require relatively 
fewer parts, the parts cost more than 
conventional plane parts do. This 
means it will be even harder for airlines 
to keep inventory investment down. 
The middleman could continue to serve 
this function even more efficiently. END 
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Boiler Feed Pumps 


That Operate 
At Very High Pressures 


These powerful pumps play a vital part in 
electric power generation. It’s their job to 
force water from steam condensers back into 
the boilers. 

Pressure may run up to several thousand 
pounds per square inch! Temperatures are cor- 
respondingly high, and continuous, unfailing 
performance is imperative. 

Allis-Chalmers barrel-type boiler feed pumps 
were developed to meet these exacting require- 
ments. They’re helping utilities throughout the 
country maintain high standards of power 
service—are simplifying maintenance and re- 
ducing operating costs. Allis-Chalmers offers a 
broad range of centrifugal pumps for industry. 
Allis-Chalmers, General Products Division, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


In Industry After industry 


... the needs of each are served with Allis-Chalmers wide range of power 
generation and distribution equipment and processing machinery designed 
and manufactured for the particular requirements of that industry. 
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BY WATER, BY SHORT-HAUL TRUCK AND RAIL, SHEET STEEL 
MOVES TO MID-AMERICA FROM ITS OWN CONVENIENT SUPPLIER 
. AND FINISHED PRODUCTS MOVE OUT TO U.S. AND WORLD! 


John Marshall, 
Chairman of the 
Board and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
tells why Granite 
City Steel plans 
third major 
expansion in 
Past seven years 


“They say a great ballplayer is 
born with the knack of being ‘in the 
right place at the right time’ . . . then 
knows what to de about it. 


**That’s where we, as a company, 
find ourselves right now. 


*‘We are the major basic producer of 
sheet steel ideally located to serve 
Mid-America... 
great bank of states up and down the 


at a time when that 


length of the Mississippi is rapidly 
developing industrially — building 
new plants; producing more appli- 
ances, automotive parts, building 
materials, containers, electric mo- 
tors, farm equipment, highway mate- 


rials, piping, weapons for defense . . . 


“That is why—after two major ex- 
pansions which have doubled our 
ingot capacity and given us one of 
the most complete and modern sheet 
steel operations in the country—we 
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GRANITE CITY.STEEL 


are now preparing to increase pro- 
duction another 30 percent. 


“From the standpoints of location, 
transportation, service, we are Mid- 
America’s natural steel center... 
and the industrial future of Mid- 
America looks good to us.” 


And subsidiary: Granco Steel Products Co 
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NEW COLOR MOVIE AVAILABLE! 
“‘Steelmakers to Middle America’ — takes 
you through the Granite City Steel plant, 
shows you how steel is made—now avail- 
able for FREE group showings. For book- 
ings, write: Public Relations Dept.. BW -68, 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, [l, 





Granite City, Illinois 
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Consent Decree Opens Way for Sale 


Instead of Leasing of Cigar Machinery 


The Justice Dept., American Machine & Foundry Co., 
and its cigar-machinery subsidiary, International Cigar 
Machinery Co., settled their differences last week with a 
consent decree. ‘The government had charged monopoly 
in the marketing of such machines. The decree followed 
the lines set down in the cases of International Business 
Machines, United Shoe Machinery Co., and others (BW 
—Feb.4'56,p26). 

Until now, cigar makers have had to lease equipment 
from the machinery manufacturer; average term of the 
leases is 14 years. 

The consent decree provides that machines now out 
on lease will have a lease term of one year. Future 
leases of new types of machines may have an initial lease 
of five years, then will revert to the one-year period. 

Five years from now, the cigar manufacturer is to have 
a chance to buy the machines—unless the courts are 
satished that competition in the manufacture and 
distribution in this field has been established in the 
meanwhile or unless they are otherwise satisfied that sale 
is not desirable. 

Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, vice-chairman of the board 
of the parent company, said he was confident that his 
company could persuade the court against compulsory 
sale. But some observers feel he may be overoptimistic 
since the pattern in previous cases has been to force sales. 

International is the only major U. S. manufacturer of 
this equipment though a number of foreign competitors 
are in the field. 


“Chain Letter” Selling of Autos 


irks Better Business Bureaus 


An old device—a version of the chain letter system— 
is being pressed into service in some areas to build up car 
sales. In some Ohio cities and in Los Angeles, it has 
already roused the ire of Better Business Bureaus and 
some car dealers. 

The idea generally is credited to a West Coast promo- 
tion firm, Boka Management Corp., and Key Manage- 
ment Co. Some dealers, though, bypass any outside 
agency and work their own plans. 

First step is to set up a battery of telephone solicitors, 
who invite prospective customers to a dealer's show 
room with this pitch: How would you like to drive a new 
car free? If the prospect succumbs, he then becomes a 
sort of salesman himself. Plans vary in detail, but the 
purchaser makes a fair-sized down payment—something 
like $650 or $800. Then for every customer he brings in, 
he gets $100 toward payment of his car. For every 
customer his customer brings in, the original buyer 
gets $50. 

Legally, such plans appear to be in the clear. But 
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Better Business Bureaus are on the warpath against the 
“referral plan” on several counts. ‘They charge it’s 
misleading to advertise such cars as free when the dealer 
not only gets paid but—provided his customer brings 
in enough prospects—gets full list price. Further, the 
plan encourages people to buy who haven't the price, 
and if they fail to bring in enough new customers, 
repossessions mount. A couple of weeks ago, a public 
relations committee representing Cleveland dealers 
condemned the plan as vicious. 

Despite the outcry against the device, the practice 
seems to be spreading. Under Ohio laws, anyone who 
gets a commission for the sale of an auto must have an 
auto salesman’s license. Columbus’ Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles reports an unusual increase in applications for 
such licenses recently. 


Diagnosing the Company Store: 
It’s Il] But It’s Far From Dead 


The company store is not a dead duck, but changing 
times threaten its progress. Last week, members of 
National Industrial Stores Assn. thrashed out their 
problems at their annual convention in Cincinnati. 

As in retailing generally, the trend among company 
stores is toward fewer and bigger outlets. According -to 
Hull Bronson, executive secretary of NISA, there are 
about 3,000 such stores now—mostly in the coal business 
—against 4,200 in 1947, but average annual volume today 
is about $400,000, compared with $250,000 in the 1940s. 

First worry of the store operators is the shrinking mar- 
ket. Mechanization of the mines has cut down personnel— 
and customers. Then, more and better communication 
—via newspapers, radio, TV—tells shoppers who used to 
rely on the company store what’s available in nearby 
cities. And the customers have the cars to get them there. 

It’s often asked why the parent companies don’t just 
drop the stores. The answer seems to be that usually 
such stores do still show some profit. NISA members 
suggested the same kind of answers to their problems 
that other retailers are hearing: Modernize, go to self 
service, advertise, add new and upgraded lines—and go 
after the “noncompany” trade. 


Fort Worth Department Store 
Abandons Downtown for the Suburbs 


At least one department store has thrown in the towel 
on downtown locations. R. E. Cox & Co., a major 
department store in Fort Worth, Tex., is pulling out of 
its central city spot. Come next February, it will 
relocate its head store in suburban Ridgelea. 

Thus Cox, which already has three suburban branches, 
now becomes an all-suburban department store chain. 
While one factor that prompted its new move is 
supposed to be that Cox failed to get a lower rental at 
its old site, it felt its future lay in the suburbs. 

R. E. Cox pointed out that the Ridgelea store will 
have parking space for 500 cars. 
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BEHIND THE BELL SYSTEM’S NEW 


Mother Bell’s rapid 
postwar growth... 


Millions of Telephones 
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... has required con- 
siderable plant expansion... 
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zooming... 
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The Insatiable Appetite of 


[he charts above are in effect the 
menu of the most Gargantuan capital 
feast in history: the $8.6-billion in new 
money that the Bell System has de- 
voured since World War II. The sum 
is colossal, yet American Telephone & 
lelegraph Co. and its subsidiaries find 
their appetite unsatiated. 

Just a month ago, AT&T (“Mother 
Bell’) sold $250-million of new deben 
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tures, as a follow-up course to the $634- 
million dish from the same source late 
last year. But the hunger for cash re- 
mains ravenous; already the company 
has added the largest-ever stock offering 
to its financial agenda. Subject to in- 
evitable stockholder approval, the com- 
pany will offer $575-million new capital 
stock—5,750,000 shares at its par value 
of $100 (vs. its present Big Board price 


of around $184)—to its 1.5-million 
shareholders (BW—Jul.21'56,p36). 

¢ The Cry for More—This insatiable 
hunger for more money springs directly 
from another and equally insatiable 
thirst: that of the American people for 
more of the telephone service that 
Mother Bell and her daughters provide. 
Take a look at these figures for growth 
in the period from 1945 to 1955: 
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$575-MILLION STOCK OFFERING 


...and huge amounts ... but revenues have 
of new capital... been soaring. 
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1945 


Expansion 


Telephones in service have more 


than doubled, from 22.4-million to 
46.2-million. 

Central offices, the heart of any 
phone system, have had to be increased 
to 9,751 from 7,374; at the start of 
the period there were 474,527 employ- 
ees, at the end there were 745,629. 

Plant investment, before deprecia- 


tion etc., was nearly tripled, to $15.3- 
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billion from $5.7-billion. The single 
item of wire in use rose to 197-million 
miles from 99.8-million miles. 

All this growth has added up to 
facilities that last year handled an aver- 
age 169-million calls a day, compared 
with 90.5-million a day at the end of 
the war. 

But the growth of gross revenues and 
earnings has been even more sensa- 
tional, under the joint pressure of in- 
creased trafic and substantial rate 
increases granted" by regulatory authori- 
ties—these last totaled $397-million a 


j 
1955 
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year just for 1951-1955. Last year 
gross revenues reached $5.3-billion, 
which is 180% more than in 1945; 
net earnings were $664-million, up 
275% in the 10 years. 
¢ Earnings—To help pay for this im- 
mense expansion thrust, the Beli System 
in the 10 years poured back the $800- 
million of its earnings that did not go 
to stockholders, and piled on top of 
that $3.7-billion in depreciation and 
amortization charge-offs. 

But at AT&T, everything is so vast 
with the system that even these huge 
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Refractories, that master heat, line the ladies and furnaces 
of the metal, glass, paper, power and chemical industries. 


REFRACTORIES +++ FOR AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


Two of the 13 divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc.—Laclede-Christy in 
St. Louis and McLain Fire Brick in Pittsburgh—are among the world’s foremost 
producers of refractories. Their products include fire brick, silica and high 
alumina brick, refractory specialties, arch and wall construction and glass 
industry refractories, in addition to a complete line of ladle brick, sleeves, 
nozzles, runner brick and hot top. 

Like all 13, these two Porter divisions have one standard—serving industry 
with products of outstanding quality. To meet this standard Porter constantly 
builds the industrial might of its divisions . . . and as Porter divisions grow so 
does their service to industry. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, 


INC. 


Divisions: ALLOY METAL WIRE, Prospect Park, Pa. « CONNORS STEEL, Birmingham + DELTA-STAR 

ELECTRIC, Chicago * Henry DISSTON, Philadelphia + ESECO, Joliet, Ill. + LACLEDE-CHRISTY, 

St. Lovis + LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, St. Lovis + McLAIN FIRE BRICK, Pittsburgh « QUAKER PIONEER 

RUBBER, Sen Francisco + QUAKER RUBBER, Philadelphia + RIVERSIDE METAL, Riverside, N. J. « 
VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL, Aliquippa, Pa. + W-S FITTINGS, Roselle, N. J. 
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figures were dwarfed by the needs. Just 
in the second half of the decade under 
consideration, $6.7-billion was spent on 
construction. 

e Extra High—The size of its needs for 
money leaves the system in a position 
radically different from most other cor- 
porations. A Commerce Dept. survey 
has showed that since the war corpora- 
tions generally have been able to finance 
75% of expansion from internal sources. 
Not so the Bell System, where two- 
thirds of the financing had to come 
from the sale of new securities. 

This picture is unlikely to change for 
some time. Cleo F. Craig, AT&T pres- 
ident, says the expansion program is a 
long way from ended. This year he 
foresees expansion spending of $2-bil- 
lion, compared with the old record of 
$1.6-billion set in 1955. Another $2-bil- 
lion, Craig predicts, will be spent in 
1957. 

Craig is equally certain that new 
money needs will continue high; he 
estimates that the various Bell com- 
panies will have to raise about $100- 
million a month, to supplement inter- 
nal funds. 
¢ The Sources—So far since the war, 
the subsidiaries have raised the bulk of 
their money through long-term, fixed 
interest obligations, usually mortgage 
bonds. The parent AT&T has sold 
nothing but debentures, to a total of 
$4.9-billion. Of these, only $1.7-billion 
have been straight debentures, the rest 
have been convertible into Mother Bell 
stock at very attractive prices. 

This deal has kept conversions so 
heavy that the funded debt of the par- 
ent company had increased only to $2- 
billion in 1955 from $651-million in 
1945, despite the much larger sales 
of bonds in the interim. For the sub- 
sidiaries, the funded debt has risen to 
$2.3-billion from $613-million. In sum, 
debt makes up only about a third of 
capitalization, a favorable ratio the 
like of which can be boasted by few 
utilities. 
¢ Interest Charges—The company’s ef- 
fective financial management 1s also ap- 
parent in the ratio of fixed charges to 
gross revenues. For all the vast borrow- 
ing since the war, interest charges as a 
percentage of gross revenues have actu- 
ally shrunk. 

However, the picture has another 
side. It’s important to note the effect 
of Bell’s affinity for convertible bonds 
on the annual dividend requirements of 
its stock. From 1945 to 1955, annual 
dividends climbed to $456.4-million 
from $178.4-million, and the stock out- 
standing today probably takes about 
$490-muillion to service. On top of that 
the new stock to be sold will pile on 
another $51-million a year. 
¢ “Fixed” Dividend—These huge sums 
are accentuated by another factor pecu- 
liar to Mother Bell. For most com- 
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Your products can be 
LIGHTER 

if they're powered with 
BODINE 
MOTORS 


Teleprinters were a minimum for 
required output.” — 

Kleinschmidt Laboratories. 
Talk to a Bodine motor application 
engineer in the early stages of 
planning your product. You'll save — 
needless experimentation, and may 
find one of Bodine's 3500 veneer 
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Burdened down with 
a problem in design diminution, 
weight reduction, power capsulation? 
lighten the load on your mind; send for 
the amazing story of how MPB’s 


P; 


such as these BALL BEARINGS ACTUAL SIZE 


make designing a breeze. 





X mimature PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 
11 Precision Park, Keene, N. H. 


Please send MPB’s new Catalog to 
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| dissenter from the cheerful 
| Mother Bell’s future thinks the com- 





with the 


panies, stock dividends vary 
Bell, on 


ups and downs of earnings. 


and a 


of all “widows and orphans” 
Over the years, management as well 
as the stockholders have come to re- 
gard the $9 dividend as virtually an 
inviolable contract. 

Smart Wall Street analysts have been 
quick to note this “frozen” 


a whole will soon need nearly $550- 
million a year for dividends. Only in 
1954 and 1955 did the company earn 
enough fully to cover dividends of 
that size. 

Just the same, a majority of analysts 
see no future threat to the $9 dividend. 
though there are dissenters. Indeed, 
most financial advisers are telling their 


| clients to grab the new stock being 
offered by | 


y AT&T—one share for each 
10 held. At the offer price of $100, this 
brings a nice 9% return, compared 
with the 5% to be gleaned from 
AT&T stock at current market prices. 
What’s more, many analysts think that 
Bell still has considerable growth po- 
tential, especially in the West. In sup- 
port, they point out that the system's 
net earnings in the 12 months through 
top $700-million, approxi- 
70% more than the $407- 
million earned as recently as calendar 
1952. 
¢ The Doubters—At least one major 
view of 


pany, like business generally, is inclined 
to “dilute Yankee commonsense with 
rock’n roll optimism.” The investment 
research department of Wall Street's 


Thomson & McKinnon says that the | 


Bell System, like any other corporation, 
should bring an element of caution into 
its expansion. After all, the firm points 
out, “AT&T is not just a public utility. 
It is also an important merchandiser 

. (and thus) . . . not immune to 
cyclical vagaries.” 

What’s more, says T&M, “in any re- 
cession, revenues of the Bell System are 
likely to drop faster than those of the 
average electric utility. This is certainly 
not encouraging in view of the already 
slim margin between AT&T earnings 
and dividends.” 
¢ Criticisms—Elsewhere in the Street 
you can find a scattering of criticism of 
the cost of AT&T’s coming Bell stock 
offering. The company has had no com- 
ment on this point, nor on another fact 
much mooted in the Street: Why is the 


company resorting to stock financing. 


for the first time since 1930 (when it 
sold 2.6-million shares, also at par), 
when it has been so successful ever since 
the war in raising all the money it 
needed through the much cheaper me- 


state of | 
affairs, and the fact that the system as | 





Weber shipment 


| the other hand, has held inflexibly to | 
| a $9 a year rate since 1922, 
| majority of its stockholders have bought 
in because they rate it the soundest | 
stocks. | 


system 
can eliminate 
labels and 
stencilboards 


Modern addressing system — 
cuts costs, speeds shipments 


The Weber “ship-to label frame” system 
is the most efficient method of addressing 
multiple container shipments. Time and 
cost studies made by present users indicate 
that this method is far faster and more 
economical than using labels or stencil- 
boards. 


Customer’s address is imprinted directly 
on carton within a “ship-to’’ label frame 
that has been pre-printed on the cartons. 
Pager ig is done quickly, easily and neat- 

with a small stencil attached to a hand 
do licating device. The sharp, waterproof, 

adeproof print is enthusiastically approved 


“ carriers. 


Stencil Integrates with Paperwork 
Weber stencils can be cut on typewriter, 
automatic tabulating equipment, Flexo- 
writer, Teletype machines and other modera 
office equipment as part of order-invoice 
writing procedure. Get full details on effi- 
cient Weber systems for addressing and 
marking your shipping containers. See cou- 
pon below. 


[Weber] *1":1"° 


Division of Weber Addressing Machine Co. Inc. 
Mount Prospect, Iii. 








CREATORS OF SYSTEMS AND ane 
FOR ADDRESSING AND MARK 


Perse esses eeeee eeeeeeee87695 
; WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, Dept. 15-H 
: Mount Prospect, Illinois 
® Please send full information on yéur shipment 
addressing systems. 
NAME 
§ POSITION 
a 
1 FIRM 
: STREET. 
§ CITY. ZONE___STATE.___.___—. 5 
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Get longer wear 
from Bassicks 


Policing a 1.5 million square foot produc- 
tion area at Carrier's huge Thompson Road 
plant near Syracuse, N. Y., means remov- 
ing 50 tons of refuse a day. 

Mobilizing a fleet of 25@ teash-trailers re- 
quires casters that can take punishment. 
They have to carry quarter-ton loads with- 
out damage to asphalt paving. They've got 
to stand up when pulled over railroad sid- 
ings, door sills and unpaved areas at tractor 
speeds of 10 to 12 mph. Carrier reports that 
the new Bassick Floating-Hubs are especial- 
ly durable and have proven their ability 
to handle rugged assignments. Providing 
long wear and low maintenance, the Bas- 
sick casters also eliminate damage to floor 
areas 


Floating-Hubs pass destruction test 
Before accepting Bassicks, Carrier tested 
them on two all-metal 3000 Ib. payload 
sledges. Conventional casters had lasted one 
day at this job. The test Bassick Floating- 


Hubs are still in use today after more than 
ten months. 


CONFIDENT and satisfied with Bassick depend- 
ability, Carrier maintenance men actually weld 
the casters (above) to the trash trailers. 


Your caster requirements may differ from 
these, but you'll be just as well satisfied with 
Bassick performance. Check your Bassick 


_ Yepresentative or distribu- 
») tor for specific recommen- 


dations. THE BASSICK 
COMPANY, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. Jn Canada: Belle- 
ville, Ont. 
_ 
A DIVISION OF 


6.17 


MAKING MORE KONDS OF CASTERS WARING CASTERS OO WORT 
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dium of debentures, both straight and 
convertible. 

To explain the cost, some Streeters 
say that the offering is specifically de- 
signed to give stockholders a bonus, and 
thus to still some recent griping about 
the absence of “profit creating’ stock 
splits, or higher dividends. 

As for the shift away from deben- 
tures, some investment people think it 
sprang from the fact that AT&T's de- 
benture offering last month involved a 
borrowing cost of 3.7%, the highest 
rate the company has had to pay on a 
public flotation since the 5% recorded 
in 1930. Many people feel that in the 
current tight situation in the money 
market, an offering of debentures, either 
straight or convertible, could easily re- 
quire a coupon of 44% or even higher 
for proper distribution. 


West Coast Exchanges 
Eye Partial Matrimony 


\ new stock exchange—or at least a 
new name—may make its debut on the 
American financial scene by next week. 
The two big West Coast stock ex- 
changes, in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, are asking members to vote 
on a proposal that would consolidate 
the two into one entity, to be called 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 

The two exchanges would keep their 
separate identities, including their own 
presidents and governing boards. The 
new exchange, however, would have 
some over-all contro] through an eight- 
man board of governors consisting of 
the chairman, president, and two gov- 
ernors from each exchange’s board. 

Officers of both exchanges have been 
discussing consolidation for some time, 
and last year took a step in that direc- 
tion by linking the two exchanges by 
direct wire service (BW-—TJun. ahh 55, 
p62). Now, Frank E. Naley, chairman 
of the board of the Los Angeles ex- 
change, says “If the members approve 
the plan, we believe the Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchange, through its two divi- 
sions, will be in an eminent position 
to give industry banks, and other finan- 
cial institutions the broader service this 
dynamic area must have to keep pace 
with its phenomenal growth.” 

Naley pointed out that, unlike most 
other exchanges, both West Coast ex- 
changes have experienced rising trad- 
ing volume in the first six months of 
the year. 

Memberships of the new exchange 
would be 140 initially, comprising the 
60 Los Angeles members and 80 San 
Francisco members. 

The consolidation is subject to ap- 
proval of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, after it has been O.K.'d 
by members. END 





TWIN SAVINGS 
for YOU! 


$BS-30 and SBS-60 
solve ALL skin cleaning 
problems... are almost 


IMPOSSIBLE 
TO WASTE! 


SBS-30 Wateriess 
Washstation 
Used Without Water 


SBS 


CREAM 


RANT 


PLANT-WIDE SATISFACTION 
AND SAVINGS ASSURED 


Solve your skin cleaning problems ~ by 
simply ary, Ae SBS-30 Waterless oneer 
and SBS-60 Cream Deodorant Soap. Both of these 
dramatic new cleansers adhere to the hands . 
cannot run off like liquid, powdered or wasteful 
bar soaps. SBS-30 Waterless Skin Cleanser is 
recommended for the removal of almost “‘im- 
ble” soils such as tar, paint, glue .. . SB 
Deodorant Soap efficiently removes all 
ey soils found in factories, , Shops and offices. 
Dispensed from ‘“‘throw-away"’ containers, you 
ger. savings of 30 30% . 40% ... up to 50% with 
BS-30 and SBS-60—it will pay your organization 
to get the facts today! 


FREE FACTS FOLDER expiain- 
ing specific uses, by industry and 
plant area. Simply write: 


r Beet Products Co. 
Chemical By-Products Division 
302 Waller St., Saginaw 76, Mich 


Canadian Subsidiary 
Chemical By-Products, Ltd. 
8 Ripley Ave., Toronto 3, Canada 
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LOG CABIN BANK is an outpost of Citi 


Battle of the 


Around that peaceful looking log 
cabin in the picture swirls one of the 
hottest battles in Georgia’s banking 
history. Right now the cabin--one non- 
admirer dubbed it a “log tool shed” — 
is the temporary home of an Atlanta 
branch of Georgia’s biggest bank, the 
Citizens & Southern National. As 
such, it will probably vanish in six 
months or so, as the bank moves to a 
handsome new home; but the memory 
of the legal battle that is raging around 
it will last for longer years. 

To follow the battle, you have to go 
back to 1929 when Georgia adopted a 
law limiting branch banking to banks 
“having their principal office in a mu- 
nicipality . . . having a population of 
not less than 200,000.” And the 
branches had to be in the city where 
the bank had its headquarters. 

In essence, this confined branch 
banking to Atlanta, then and now 
Georgia’s only city with the requisite 
population. And it froze Citizens & 
Southern out of this type of business, 
since its headquarters were in Savannah. 
¢ Holding Company—C&S soon 
learned to get around the law by setting 
up a holding company, with control 
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zens & Southern National in Georgia’s . . 


Branches 


over affiliated banks including the Citi- 
zens & Southern Bank of Atlanta, 
which in turn had three branches. 

Last February, the Georgia legisla- 
ture passed a new bill, which threatened 
to scramble the state’s banking geog- 
raphy. As first drafted, it forbade hold- 
ing companies to set up any more affili- 
ated banks; this would have banned any 
further expansion by C&S. But a later 
amendment permitted any bank al- 
ready established in a city of more than 
80,000 to open branches there. This 
means that C&S could open additional 
branches in Atlanta, Macon, Savannah, 
or any over-80,000 city where it was 
already rooted. 

C&S moved fast. By April it was 
ready to convert its Atlanta affiliates 
into branches. And it announced that 
undez the new law it would open a new 
branch in Macon, and the log cabin 
in Atlanta. That last was a rush job to 
beat the competition, mainly the First 
National of Atlanta, which is building 
just a mile away. 

e Lawyer Moves—Last month came 
the counter blast. Granger Hansell, an 
Atlanta lawyer who owns 800 shares of 
C&S stock, wrote to Mills B. Lane, the 


bank’s president, asking that the bank 
“cease and desist from any effort to 
establish branch banks elsewhere than 
in the city of Savannah.” 

Hansell pointed out that the Georgia 
constitution forbids “special _ legisla- 
tion.” Thus, he contended, the new 
law was unconstitutional because it 
could apply only to C&S, the state’s 
sole Me with branches outside its 
home city. 

A day after Hansell’s letter, the bank 
received a similar message from another 
stockholder. It then invited both steck- 
holders to get together with C&S ofh- 
cers and counsel. When the stock- 
holders did not do this, the bank an- 
nounced that it was going ahead with 
its branch plans, but Jack Glenn, a 
C&S assistant president, called on Han- 
sell in an effort to talk him out of his 
opposition. 

However, two weeks after his letter, 
Hansell filed suit in Savannah to re- 
strain C&S from further building. At 
this point, Glenn said that when he 
had called on Hansell, two officers of 
Atlanta’s First National had been in 
his office. “They appeared extremely 
interested in pressing the matter,” 
Glenn said. “Because of the attitude 
of these two men, I can understand 
why Mr. Hansell is carrying his protest 
into the courts.” Glenn also remarked 
that it didn’t seem to him that Hansell 
really wanted to file suit. Later, Hansell 
said Glenn was correct in saying that. 
¢ The Stakes—But Hansell has also said 
that the situation “vitally affects other 
banks. I have stock in other banks my- 
self and I would be less than frank if 
I said I was guided solely in upholding 
the constitution of the state of 
Georgia.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Merger of Oliver Corp. with J. I. Case 

Co., might come off soon through an 

exchange of stock. Talks have been un- 

der way for nearly a month now be- 

tween the two farm equipment makers. 
* 


Another toll road dropped: Pennsyl- 
vania Gov. George M. Leader has de- 
cided that the 46-mi. road to be built 
in the northwest corner of Erie County 
should be a free road, not a toll road as 
originally planned. 
. 

Earnings: Radio Corp. of America’s 9% 
drop in six-months’ net despite an 8% 
sales hike is attributed to lower TV 
set profits and hefty payouts for color 
TV advertising. The drop in the net 
was due mostly to a 23% dip in the 
second quarter. . . . E. I. du Pont’s six- 
months’ net would have been a lot 
lower but for a whopping 53% boost 
in income from General Motors stock. 
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H. L. HOGAN 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
Uses the Hamilton Watch 
Award Program Two Ways: 


(1) For Years of Service 
(2) For Sales Achievement 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., is 
known around the world as a foremost manu- 
facturer of surgical dressings, producing more 
than 1200 different related products in nearly 
lifferent plants. — & Johnson em- 
ployees are awarded Hamilton watches in rec- 
ognition of years of service. Salesmen compete? 
periodically for Hamilton watches offered as 
sales incentives. 
H. L. Hogan of the Purchasing Department 
says: “Eleven years ago when we first decided 
iward watches, we chose Hamilton—the 
tch of railroad accuracy. It is still our choice 
iy. We take special pride in presenting such 
ne watch because our people recognize 
ym as the sincerest tribute to their 
vements. 


Johnson 8 Fohnson is one of the 
dreds of blue-ribbon American companies 
know that Hamivton, the diue-ribbon 
{merican watch, is the employee award which 
“rewards” the employer most. 


Hamilton Watches are awarded by more com- 
panies than all other makes combined. You can 
benefit from Hamilton’s vast experience and 
cooperation. You'll find many helpful sugges- 
tions in the 28-page booklet entitled “How to 
Get the Most from an Employee Award Pro- 
gram.” Just mail this coupon today on your 
company letterhead. 


besendtton. 
Dept. No. B-8 
Presentation Sales Division 


ft 


Hamitron Warcn Company 
I aster, Pa. 


Please mail me a copy of your booklet, 
“How to Get the Most from an 
Employee Award Program.” 


My primary interest is in award programs 
for: 


O Safety 


O Sales 12) 





NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





| 
| O Service 
| 
| 





L cciditadncaemsabeee 
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Small-Issue Rules Get Tougher 


SEC makes it harder for under-$300,000 stock offer- 
ings to qualify for exemption from full disclosure requirements. 


Still stiffer rules may follow. 


Last week, after more than a year of 
discussion, ‘contemplation, and Con- 
gressional hearings, the Securities & 
Exchange Commission announced its 
latest moves for more careful regulation 
of small stock issues (BW—Jul.28'56, 
p36). The new rules come as amend- 
ments to Regulation A of the Securities 
Act of 1933, which exempts issues of 
less than $300,000 from the full reg- 
istration procedures required for larger 
public offerings. 

Behind the amendments lay the mass 
of penny stock offerings, particularly 
mining and oil issue, that were dangled 
before the public in the past few years. 
Often the public put up all the money 
for the stock, only to find that, through 
stock options in the hands of directors 
and officers, they owned as little as a 
third of the company’s stock. Or offi- 
ceis sold their holdings at the same time 
the company was offering stock to the 
public, thus enriching thethselves from 
a public that usually thought it was 
providing funds for company operations. 
The skimpy offering circulars under 
Regulation A often contained mislead- 
ing information, especially inflated 
claims regarding the potentialities of 
the company’s properties. 
¢ Investigators—SEC, the Nationa! 
Assn. of Securities Dealers (B\W—May 
26'56,p69), and Congress all got after 
the malpractitioners in the uranium 
madness, but not until the screams of 
maimed investors had reached ear-split- 
ting pitch. SEC’s task force of investi- 
gators in the uranium centers of Salt 
Lake City and Denver hit a new peak of 
enforcement activity last year. But by 
then many observers were already not- 
ing that the uranium boom had lost 
most of its steam. Others credit the 
crackdown by SEC and NASD, as well 
as vociferous growls from Congress, with 
dampening the boom. 

Last year, the most vigorous remedy 
prescribed for taking the humbug out 
of small offerings was to make all offer- 
ings subject to SEC’s full registration 
procedure. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration and other agencies private 
and public, argued that such a move 
would be unjustly prohibitive, because 
of the time and expense. 
¢ Milder Form—The SEC held out for 
a milder prescription. All of the new 
amendments limit Regulation A exemp- 
tion to companies that meet the raised 
standards. 

The first thing the new rules do is 
make offerings of Canadian companies 


subject to the same regulations as U-S. 
¢ fering. In addition, Canadian ccm- 
panies must meet registration require- 
ments of their home province before 
getting Regulation A exemption. 

Other rules deny or limit the exemp- 
tion in various cases: 

e If any partner, officer, director, 
promoter, or affiliate of the underwriters 
of the offering has been convicted or 
enjoined for crimes involving securities 
transactions, the issuer can’t claim the 
exemption. Or if any directors, part- 
ners, officers of any underwriter of the 
issue was the subject of a stop order or 
suspension order for any other issue 
within the past five years. 

e If the issuer is offering securities 
within a year of organization, or if it 
has had no net income for one of the 
past two fiscal years, and it can offer 
only its own stock using the Reg A ex- 
emption—no officer of the issuing com- 
pany can offer stock at the same time 
and get such an exemption. Moreover, 
in computing the maximum of $300,- 
000 for an exemption from full registra- 
tion, all stock issued or proposed to be 
issued to directors, officers, promotcrs, 
or underwriters must be included, un- 
less such securities “are effectively kept 
off the market for one vear after the 
commencement of the offering.” 

¢ More information is required 
about the riglits of stockholders. Claims 
ascribed to engineers, geologists, and 
other experts must be approved by 
them, and these experts must be named 
in the registration circular to SEC. 

e A report on progress of an offer- 
ing must be made within 30 days after 
each six-month period from the date of 
the original offering until sales are com- 
pleted. Previously, such reports weren’t 
required until a date figured in relation 
to the start of the offering, and since 
this date was often not known to SEC, 
the agency might not learn the fate of 
an offering until] many months after it 
had been completed. 
¢ More to Come—Besides its latest 
batch of regulations, the Commission 
has proposed more amendments, on 
which it will start hearings soon. Chief 
of these is a requirement that would 
grant a Regulation A exemption to com- 
panies only if they had net income for 
at least one of the past five years, and 
the amount of securities that such “‘pro- 
motional” companies could offer would 
be limited to 100,000 units of stock or 
3,000 units of bonds, rather than a set 
$300,000. END 
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HE SHALL HAVE 


MOBILITY 
WHEREVER HE GOES 


He is a soldier in the army of the atomic age. Nuclear 
weapons have not made him obsolete; he remains 
the final decisive element. 


But to fight and to win he must have mobility— 
in three dimensions. Vertol helicopters—such as 
the H-21 “Workhorse”— give him this freedom 
of motion, of action. 


Now he can be flown into position, rein- 
forced, or redeployed in a matter of hours. He 
can be supplied, rearmed and fed—and 
Vertol “flying ambulances” can rush him to 
the combat hospitals for earliest treatment. 


The rugged, reliable H-21 can airlift 20 
fully-equipped soldiers, or, for medical 
evacuation, 12 litter cases with attendant. 
In its cabin, more than two tons of cargo 
can be carried. As a “flying crane” 

it can ferry bulk equipment over rivers 
and mountains on its external cargo sling. 


Performance — versatility; these are 
the reasons why the Armed Forces A 
have consistently picked Vertol 

helicopters for the toughest jobs. 


oe 


> 


Outstanding job opportunities 
are available for engineers 


VER OL 
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Hirerapt Corporation 


MORTON. PENNSYLVANIA 





Join Tomorrow's Army Today 





FORMERLY PIASECK: HELICOPTER CORPORATION 





Before and after... 


Plastics took a hand in things 


les really remarkable how, more and more, new 
plastics and new uses for older plastics lend a big 
hand in fashioning a better way of making and mar- 
keting your wares .. . or bringing time, dollar, and 
work-saving benefits to your business. 

The few illustrations here could well be enough 
to tickle your curiosity about all the ways BAKELITE 
Brand Plastics can be a boon to your business . . . 
whatever it may be. And there’s plenty of material 
for thought: at Bakelite Company you find the 
widest choice of plastics at one convenient source— 
phenolics, styrenes, impact styrenes, polyethylenes, 
vinyls, polyesters, and epoxies—ready and able to 
do the job you want. 





Lightweight, flexible pipe made of 
BakELITE Brand Polyethylene has brought 
a water revolution to farms. In the picture, 
Herman Bickel, Pickerington, Ohio, farmer 
tries out a brand new installation before 
back-filling trench and attaching permanent 
spigot. Polyethylene pipe is so easy to lay in 
long lengths, with a minimum of fittings, 
that a vastly expanded water system—at a 
greatly reduced cost over previous methods 
—is now possible not only for farms but for 
golf course, public parks, and other systems. 





“Cocoon Coating,” based on BaKkeLire 
Brand Vinyl Resins, does wonders for a bat- 
tered box-car . . . and can well do for scores 
of other applications. Broken planking, gaps 
in wall bie.» the car impractical for hauling 
grain. Then, walls, floor and ceiling were cov- 
ered with a clean, impervious, sprayed -on 
plastic skin. Think what this can do for 
cracked masonry, for making a custom-tailored 
package for shipping products. 











Here’s a transformation made possible by Baxe.rre Brand Rigid Vinyl 
Sheet used as the illuminated ceiling for the Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany, Watertown, N. Y. What used to be the basement is now a pleasant, 
well-lighted business office. Because of its light weight, the vinyl sheet is 
easily installed as a drop ceiling under the old pipes and wiring. Also, be- 
cause of the low softening point of the vinyl, sprinkler systems can be 
above and out of sight . . . greatly facilitating remodeling. 


Results after packaging men’s and boys’ underwear in film made of 
BaKELITE Brand Polyethylene are what impress the William Carter Com- 
pany, Needham Heights, Mass. “In trying to get the most out of transpar- 
ent packaging, we find that polyethylene lasts longer in good condition on 
the retailer's shelf . . . less danger of inventory spoilage and returns. Also, 
garments can be removed, examined and replaced in the bag without dam- 
aging the package.” 


First in the world of plastics... 


Did You Know: Where fixing up a dented 
fender previously was a big, expensive job, now, 
with epoxy resin fender-patching compounds, 


it’s far easier and far less expensive, BAKELI T = 


Write to Dept. SN-14 for names of BRAND 


suppliers of products described. PLA hale 5 
BAKELITE COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [qq 

80 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


The term Bake ire and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





MANAGEMENT 


committee of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. & 
OPERATING is made up mostly of top division presidents. In Ss 
foreground is UCC’s Pres. Morse G. Dial. Others, clockwise around = , 7 
table: A. S. Johnson, National Carbon’s president; D. B. Benedict, -_ 
C&C Chemicals’ president; J. F. Shanklin, UCC’s treasurer; George 
C. Miller, Bakelite’s president; Howard S. Bunn, UCC’s executive 
vice-president; F. L. Jennings, UCC’s Law Dept. director; A. L. 
Foscue, Electro Metallurgical’s president; Edwin B. Suydam, Linde 
Air Products’ president. 





committee is Davidson and Stanley B. Kirk, Pres. Morse , 
APPROPRIATIONS cc's . chief ~ 


Dial; standing: economist Borden Helmer, 
policy-making group and controls com- executive vice-presidents Kenneth H. Han- 
pany’s purse strings. Its members, seated nan and Howard S. Bunn, vice-presidents 
left to right: vice-presidents Joseph G. Kenneth Rush and Harry B. McClure. 


\a tite 
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Pi if if if Hf Leading a 


: NCE A WEEK the men pictured on 
yr Ca Othe pages meet in New York 
to direct the resources and operations 
Ad y 8 of the country’s second largest chemical 
: ss company. They're top management 
- ; ; , of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 
f And second only to du Pont in its field. 
- Both groups are headed by 60-year- 
- old Morse G. Dial (cover), UCC’s pres- 
ident, or, in his absence, Howard S. 
if > Bunn, executive vice-president. 
a yA The appropriations committee (nick- 
4. ge : named in UCC “the Senate”) controls 
the purse strings and is made up of the 
= corporation’s senior vice-presidents. 
Dial formed the group when he became 
_ president in 1952. 
The operating committee is made up 
of five of UCC’s 19 division presidents, 
men who are directly responsible for 
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the corporation’s profits and losses. 
This group functions largely as a re- 
porting and coordinating committee 
that gives UCC’s operating chiefs a 
chance to talk over their problems. 
Together, from the company’s New 
York headquarters, these two manage- 
ment committees keep watch over an 
intricately woven chemical complex, 
which in the 10 years since the end of 
World War II has grown from a $400- 
million-a-year business to one whose 
1955 sales hit almost $1.2-billion. To 
take care of this growth, and the future, 
UCC plans a new skyscraper head- 
quarters in New York and more office 
and laboratory space on a 280-acre site 
in Westchester County. 
¢ Empire—UCC’s business ranges from 
the mining of nonferrous metals and 
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the shipping of chemicals by the tank- 
carload to the manufacturer and sale 
of dinky little flashlight batteries. 

To handle the range of business 
UCC unravels itself into five major 
product groups. Top of the group is 
chemicals (Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Co.; last year’s sales, $351-million). 
Second is alloys and metals (Electro- 
Metallurgical Co., Haynes Stellite Co.; 
sales, $218-million); industrial gases 
(Linde Air Products Co.; sales, $167- 
million); and electrodes, carbons, and 
batteries (National Carbon Co. and 
Kemet Co.; sales, $138-million). 

Together, says UCC, these groups 
control more than 400 plants, mines, 
mills, laboratories, and sales offices in 
the U.S. and Canada. But UCC’s fig- 
ures don’t include an array of foreign 


Giant Into Nuclear Industry 


plants in which it has a total equity of 
$80-million. In 1955, these brought 
in a major part of the $20-million that 
UCC’s annual report listed under the 
title of “other income.” 

¢ Basic Business—One word best de- 
scribes this world-wide business: basic. 
Since 1917 UCC has been supplying 
basic materials for industry, producing 
them by basic techniques of chemistry, 
and finding those techniques by means 
of basic research. 

In World War II, UCC became 
deeply involved in the nuclear energy 
program. 
¢ New Move—Now the company has 
just launched a full-scale nuclear venture 
of its own. For the story of UCC’s 
new move, and the organization that lies 
behind it, turn the page. 
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For Union Carbide, 
another kind of chemistry... 


as 


ce 


z 


For an elementary example, high-energy radiation 


UCC Sets a Base for Expansion With the Atom 


that’s to make this step is Union Car- 


(Story starts on page 94) 


Shortly Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. will announce plans for building 
a nuclear laboratory housing an atomic 
reactor. 

For the nation, this will mark one 
more step toward commercialization of 
the atom. For UCC, it means a step 
into a new kind of chemistry. 

You get some idea from the illustra- 
tion above of just where this may lead 
—to entirely new processes for scores of 
industries that could enable them to 
turn out old products more cheaply and 
to discover whole ranges of new prod- 
ucts. 

The particular group within UCC 
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bide Nuclear Co. It was formed last 
vear to pull together all UCC’s nuclear 
work. As industry’s use of the atom 
grows, UCC expects to gain an increas- 
ing share of the money industry spends 
on the new processes. 

« Where Money Lies—Already, UCC 
gets profits from the product of its 
uranium mines, mills, and refineries. It 
sells refined uranium ore to the govern- 
ment, and the government uses this at 
its gaseous diffusion plants, two of them 
operated by UCC. 

Soon, UCC guesses, there'll be two 
new avenues for profit. It sees the glint 
of money in: 

Reprocessing the fissionable materials 


used in industry’s reactors. As the slugs 
of fissionable materials go through the 
precess of producing power, they be- 
come contaminated by many dangerous 
—and, so far as power production is con- 
cemed, harmful—radioactive elements. 
The slugs have to be “cleaned” of these 
elements—reprocessed—for use again. 

Selling radioactive elements oe new 
chemical processes in industry. The 
various radioactive isotopes “cleaned” 
out of the fissionable slugs during the 
reprocessing stage form a basic tool for 
the new kind of chemistry that UCC is 
moving into. As the illustration above 
shows, the radiation from these ele- 
ments can do the work of what are now 
the primary tools of chemical change— 
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What a ship can show you 


about COPPER 


Ocean-going vessels put any metal to the test. 
Salt water under the hull, salt air over the 


superstructure . . . these tend to “eat away” 
metals less corrosion-resistant than copper. 

The British Admiralty found, in 1870, that 
adding tin to “cartridge brass” greatly increased 
its resistance to corrosion at sea. Hence the alloy 
known today as “Admiralty Metal.” Since those 
days, many other copper alloys have been de- 
veloped with even greater resistance to corrosion. 


a huge ship’s propeller or a vast rudder or a steers- 
man’s wheel or even a navigator’s sextant. 

But if you make any product that can be im- 
proved by adding to its durability and resistance 
to corrosion, copper is for you. 

Whether your product goes to sea.or serves 
ashore, the workability of copper’s many alloys 
is another advantage to you. They join readily ... 
are easy to form ... plate and polish beautifully ... 

. and they stand up in service wherever you 


Now, your Company may never wish to build’ put them to work . . . on board or on shore! 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


+ « AN INDUSTRY SOURCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL AID, INCLUDING A LIBRARY OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE AND A COUNCIL OF SPECIALISTS 


COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: 
Welds readily... (A 
(hy) = wep | = 
src ers neces, 


Best conductor of - Se 
electricity commercially 
available 


Best heat transfer 
agent of all 


form. draw, stamp, 
commercial metals 


polish, plate, ete. 





for locomotive doors 
and side panels 


for decorative in 


counters ... paneling 














for such varied uses as computer 
enclosures, truck ramps. . . 
check-out counters 


it’s _ 


MET-L-WOOD 


metal permanently bonded to plywood 
(Formica or Met-L-Vin faced where desired) 


Your copy of the new Met-L-Wood 
Fact Book may give you a jump on 
your own idea men .. . give your en- 
gineers some new slants on produc- 
tion short cuts with Met-L-Wood... 
Free on request to 


MET-L-WOOD conronation 


6755 West 65th Street + Chicago 38, Illinois 
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high temperature, high pressure, and 
catalysts. Already, gasoline refiners are 
searching for ways to use radioactive 
sources to replace their industry's pres- 
ent rehance on high-temperature, high- 
pressure methods of refining. The petro- 
chemicals industry, too, is a likely early 
field in which these by-products of fis- 
sion can be put to work. 

UCC still has a lot of research to do. 
But Kenneth Rush, head of UCC’s new 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co., says, ““The 
industrial atomic energy race is just be- 
ginning. UCC should be a long stride 
ahead in that race.” 
¢ Basis of Confidence—The confidence 
with which Rush, a UCC vice-president 
and a member of its appropriations 
committee, speaks of this new venture 
emphasizes some of the things an out- 
sider feels when he looks into UCC. 
Quite apart from its size and complex- 
ity, UCC has: 

¢ A quiet management profession- 
alism. The company leaders seem to 
know clearly what their goals are. 

¢ A willingness to try new ideas, 
not just in the technical fields of chemi- 
cals and metallurgy, but in the much 
more general areas of business. 

e A massive depth and scope in its 
research and technology, as explained 
by research breakthroughs in high-pres- 
sure polymerization and _ petro-chemi- 
cals. 


l. Running a Giant 


Most of these qualities can be traced 
back beyond the time Morse G. Dial 
became UCC president four years ago. 

What he has added is a sense of or- 
ganization for the corporation as a 
whole. Before Dial, UCC was condi- 
tioned to strong, authoritative chief ex- 
ecutives and strong division presidents. 
There are still a score of division presi- 
dents with UCC. But now there’s a 
more solid understanding of unity. 
¢ Reorganization—It hasn’t taken much 
reorganization to accomplish this. 
About the only major shift was Dial’s 
creation of the appropriations commit- 
tee, which screens all requests for new 
plants and expansions. This committee 
has developed into a policy-making 
group as well. 

UCC’s old operating committee, 
made up of the more independent di- 
vision presidents, had performed these 
functions. Now the operating com- 
mittee’s meetings make no policy, serve 
only as opportunities for discussion of 
UCC’s operations. 

Dial. has also bolstered the chief ex- 
ecutive’s office by naming two executive 
vice-presidents. Last year, Howard S. 
Bunn got that title, with the operat- 
ing end of the business reporting to 
him. 

Last week, 45-year-old Kenneth H. 
Hannan, a Yale lawver and one of the 


younger members of the top organiza- 
tion, also became an executive vice- 
president. He is Bunn’s counterpart on 
the administrative—legal, accounting, 
central purchasing—side of UCC. 

¢ Management Recipe—Dial, as a pro- 
fessional manager, isn’t wedded to fixed 
ideas how a company organization table 
should look. His management philoso- 
phy boils down to these phrases: 

e “If you’re wrong, don’t be wrong 
too long.” 

e “A man must broaden his char- 
acter to become a manager, and 99% 
of this broadening is a willingness to 
delegate.” 

e “When a manager surrounds 
himself with a few men smarter than 
he is, then success comes easy.” 

In practice, Dial’s feeling for or- 
anization—which he considers one of 
his chief jobs—is a lot deeper than these 
few words indicate. Since he entered 
UCC in 1929 he has been best known 
as an organizer. 

That was his main function as exe- 
cutive vice-president when it became 
obvious that UCC’s rapid growth dur- 
ing World War II gave management 
no time to think about organization. 

Even today, there are no corporation- 
wide schemes for organization. Says 
Dial: 

“A great deal of my organization 
work is with the presidents, but we set 
no patterns for the companies.” 

As a result, National Carbon has 
product vice-presidents; Bakelite has tra- 
ditional functional vice-presidents han- 
dling sales, operations, engineering; the 
chemicals company has two newly 
appointed executive vice-presidents. 
UCC’s organization is tailormade for 
each part of its business. Also, its 
officers aren’t required to fit a mold. 
¢ System at Work—The case of a 31- 
year-old chemist in charge of produc- 
tion at an important UCC installation 
shows how this system works. The sen- 
ior corporate officers spotted him as a 
fast-moving man several years ago. Then, 
when another part of the company was 
being reorganized, the chemist was 
given the job of operating manager—and 
provided with two solid men to help 
him in sales and finance. 

“He was so good,” says Bunn, “we 
made him vice-president in six months. 
In two years he learned the business, 
put the division into a new line, and 
now he’s head of a new division.” 

Bunn, who expresses the inner work- 
ings of UCC in vivid terms, sums up 
such organization-around-people: ““We 
have to have three—but we prefer six— 
candidates for each job. There is con- 
stant pressure to have men available. 
This is a living organism—it’s not 
monolithic. We are in constant state of 
change. Getting the right men is the 
most fascinating part of the job. If we 
can get these men, Morse and I can 
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A National Supply engineer tests one of the new torque con- 
verters. This particular one is a Series B-275, and is one of 
the 6 basic sizes which handle froin 100 to 1000 horsepower. 








How much could torque converters save you? 





Imagine the smooth power surge from the auto- 
matic transmission in your car enlarged and applied 
to some heavy-duty equipment. An earthmover, a 
logging hoist, a mining machine—Aeavy duty. 

That, in effect, is what happens when a National 
Supply torque converter is installed. With no changes 
in the basic design of the machine, most are able 
to do much more work in a day. Engines need less 
maintenance. 

With a National Supply torque converter, the 
engine never has to race or lug. It can start up and 
speed up easily even under full load. The engine 
operates at its optimum speed, delivering maximum 
horsepower as required. Speed is adjusted to the 
demands of the job, smoothly and automatically, 
by the torque converter. At the same time it pro- 


tects the engine and driven equipment from vibra- 
tion and shock. 

National Supply has had more than 20 years 
experience with hydraulic transmissions and has 
been making heavy-duty torque converters for 
several years. Most have been used on the big oil 
drilling rigs we make. The new torque converters, 
to be used by many industries, evolved from these. 
Seventeen power capacities closely match any en- 
gine between 100 and 1000 horsepower. Just how 
much could they save you? A National Supply 
engineer can tell you after studying your problem. 
Why not call him in? The National Supply Com- 
pany, Industrial Products Division, Two Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyivania. 

Ask for a copy of our Bulletin No. 468. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pace-setters in the progress of 


industrial power transmission 





(Advertisement) 





THE COST CUTTING SERIES... 





Lower maintenance with lubricated valves 


Process and plant engineers report 
that Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated 
valves are solving many maintenance 
and down time problems before they 
start. Pressurized lubricant insures a 
leakproof seal between the plug and 
the valve body, eliminates metal-to- 
metal friction, and protects parts 
against corrosive-erosive materials. 
Result: minimized maintenance, 


t - - ~ EM. — 


lowest operating cost, longer life. 
Rockwell-Nordstrom, the original 
lubricated plug valve, is available in a 
complete range of sizes for wrench, 
gear, or power operation on any serv- 
ice. And they cost no more, often less, 
than ordinary valves. For more de- 
tails, write: Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, 400 N. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





You have better than 50 chances 


Do your operations require manual 
handling of abrasive, sharp edged or 
slippery materials, or exposure to oil, 
grease, chemicals or thermal extremes? 
To meet widely varied requirements 
we have developed more than 50 types 
of industrial gloves, with different plas- 
tic, neoprene and natural rubber coat- 
ings. They offer better than 50 chances 
that you can reduce glove costs and 
nuisance hand injuries by applying 
gloves that correctly fit your employees’ 
job activity. Savings up to 70% in 
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glove replacement costs are not unusual. 
¢ Free Offer to Employers: Send 
us a brief description of your opera- 
tion, materials handled, temperature 
conditions. Without cost we will rec- 
ommend job - fitted gloves and send 
you samples for comparison testing. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 2 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES ‘mont 





go play golf—and I mean that literally.” 

In almost every other phase of UCC’s 
— the lack of a fixed pattern 
of organization shows up. too. 

When it comes to development of 
new products, about the only pattern 
that’s obvious is the company’s drive 
to put its resources to work in areas 
where it can get a head start over all 
likely competitors. UCC, for instance, 
is putting its money and brains into 
development of high-temperature met- 
als and into nuclear energy because it is 
certain it bas technical knowledge and 
resources in these fields well in advance. 
e Capital--In financing, too, UCC’s 
flexibility which frees it from ortho- 
doxy shows up. For instance, in 1951, 
with Dial as its financial expert, it 
floated a precedent-setting $300-million, 
100-year loan—virtually permanent capi- 
talfrom Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America and Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. On this, UCC pays 33% in- 
terest—deductible before taxes—but no 
principal. At the time the loan was 
floated, UCC needed more cash but saw 
no reason to get it by the much more 
expensive means of a new stock issue. 
¢ Projections—In planning, UCC has 
lately taken an unusual step. Though 
the company has for some time kept 
up a 10-year projection of sales, profits, 
and cash needs for all its major product 
groups, it has long felt that it could 
make its long-range planning more effec- 
tive. This year, it put together Union 
Carbide Development Co. to handle 
this work. Other companies have 
groups with similar names, but these 
usually function as research arms. Union 
Carbide Development does no product 
research. It’s headed by 47-year-old 
Birny Mason, Jr., and staffed by young 
men who will look at those areas that 
fall between the divisions. If, in this 
work, research on products is suggested, 
the actual research job goes to a 
division. 


ll. Building Dynamism 


Research at UCC, as in pretty well 
every other dynamic company, is get- 
ting a larger and larger share of funds. 
Last years research bill was $47-mil 
lion. In two years, says Dial, the annual 
bill will be over $50-million. He adds: 
“Today, we're averaging two new prod- 
ucts each month. This will increase.” 
¢ A Two-Way Development—UCC’s 
vice-president in charge of research, Dr. 
Augustus B. Kinzel, explains how the 
corporation keeps research moving fast. 
“For some new products,” he says, “the 
impetus comes from outside our labora- 
tories; one of the operating divisions 
expresses a desire for the product. The 
research administration talks over the 
idea until one of its staff discovers a 
way to approach the problem. 

“For others, the impetus comes from 
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-»e watch a Borden chemical pass its “driver’s test” 


It happens every time you hit the brakes of a car equipped 
with certain leading-make brake linings. You test the 
dependability of a Borden Durite phenolic resin that bonds 
top-quality friction materials into quick, smooth “stopping 
power’! And road tests prove there’s no better or safer 
brake lining than one bonded by this Borden chemical. 
Helping the automotive industry keep brakepower in 
command of ever-increasing horsepower is one of many 
ways that Borden chemicals contribute to America’s 
progress. Over the years, Borden’s creative chemistry has 
developed polymer emulsions and casein stabilizers that 
make paints more durable and eliminate brush-marks. 
Special polymers for coatings that enable textile producers 
to give fabrics a better “finish”. Improved thermosetting 
adhesives that enable the woodworking trade to turn out 
better furniture, better plywood, better prefabricated 
homes. The first completely waterproof glue that revolu- 


ADHESIVES *# CASEIN *® INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RESINS # POLYMERS #*# MOLDING COMPOUNDS 





tionized boatbuilding. New foundry resins that make better 
castings at a faster pace. Foam-free casein that produces 
better paper coatings. And other Durite chemicals such as 
top-quality molding compounds for the plastics industry 
... and abrasive-bonding resins for better grinding wheels. 
If you would like Borden’s creative chemistry to tackle 
your current production problem in these fields . . . contact 
us at the address below. If time is of the essence . . . phone us 
and we'll have a technical representative at your plant within 
48 hours. The Borden Company, Chemical Division, Dept. 
BW-86, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





When so little dust gets by a Buell SF Electric Precipitator 
that you can scarcely see it—that’s a masterpiece of dust 
collection efficiency! 


it’s a fact! One Buell installation today is cleaning 
over 400,000 CFM of flue gas to an exit loss of less than one 
one-hundredth (0.01) of a grain per cubic foot of gas! 


That extra percent of efficiency that can deliver such 


nearly-complete collection of annoying industrial dusts can 
make all the difference in the world when you have tough 
anti-air-potlution codes to live with. 


if you want the answer to that kind of problem—or any kind 
of dust collection or recovery problem—simply call Buell. 


Write today for booklet: “The Recovery and Collection of 
Industrial Dusts”. Dept. 304H, Buell Engineering Company, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 


ELECTRICAL 
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inside the lab; one of our researchers 
gets an idea. From that point he will 
get full support to develop his idea.” 
UCC researchers at the division level 
get 15% of their time to work on their 
own ideas. “We'd gladly give them 
50% if they could use it, but ideas just 
don’t come so frequently,” says Kinzel. 
The corporation itself maintains a 
budget for research equal to between 
15% arid 20% of all its divisions’ total 
research budgets. Central research ad- 
ministration runs this budget. From 
the divisional laboratories, it takes ideas 
that look promising. It borrows the 
services of the man who got the idea, 
sets him up in a group, and gives him 
all the help he needs. Then, when the 
practicability of the idea is proven, the 
project is put back in a division. 


lil. Ten Years Ahead 


With the organization and its re- 
search as a foundation, UCC’s manage- 
ment agrees with Dial’s confident 
prediction that within 10 years the 
company will double its sales, “twice 
as fast as the economy.” 

He backs up his prediction with the 
projections provided by economist 
Borden Helmer who serves also as sec- 
retary of the policy-making appropria- 
tions committee. Helmer and Hannan 
rely heavily on advice from two UCC 
consultants, Marcus Nadler and Sumner 
Slichter, economists who have a spe- 
cialty of interpreting modern economics 
to businessmen. 
¢ Eying Consumers—But one of the 
questions the planners have not yet 
settled is how far the company shouid 
go into the consumer field. 

UCC has watched other chemical 
companies—Monsanto, Dow, du Pont— 
jump heavily into consumer lines and 
so it may be interested in expanding. 
Actually, the company already has Pres- 
tone, Eveready, Dynel, and Pyrofax as 
trade names. But these account for only 
about 10% of its business. It’s certain 
that UCC will make further attempts 
to push the identity of such tradenames. 
This fall for the first time UCC will 
start a television campaign, co-sponsor- 
ing the Ford Foundation’s Omnibus. 
¢ Highest Hopes—In the long-run, 
though, the company’s growth will 
come as it has in the past—from new 
products that are, as UCC boasts, “the 
raw material of American industry,” 
and in such well-seasoned lines as plas- 
tics and petro-chemicals. 

Looking ahead, Dial says: “Plastics 
today is where steel was in 1900. 
Petro-chemicals are growing at a rate 
of 10,000 newly synthesized products a 
year—and few of these are yet being 
commercialized. Put all this together— 
growth of the economy, our research, 
and the businesses we are in—and you 
can see only growth.” eno 
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New Mastermind 
for Air Defense 


Mallory pioneered capacitors 
for electronic coniputers 


Electronic“ brain” teams with radar to identify, 
track and intercept hostile planes .. . without 
human delay or error. Mallory components 


help get the right answers ... in time. 


ITH speed and accuracy far beyond human 
capabilities, electronic computers now save 

vital minutes in processing data from the radar de- 
fense net. They identify and track attacking planes 
. alert defense installations . . . even “pilot” 


missiles and fighters to point of interception. 


Mistakes or interruptions have no place in this 
critical mission, nor in the rapidly growing list of 
jobs computers are doing for business and industry. 


Common to all these tasks is the need for complete 
reliability. This is why Mallory capacitors are widely 
used in computer circuits. They have proven their 
dependability and uniformity in years of service in 
telephone and other communications equipment. 


In fact, chances are good that Mallory capacitors are 
at work in your TV and radio sets . . . home freezer 


and air conditioner . . . many other devices. Often 
they are in company with other Mallory precision- 


made electronic components. 


Quality . . . dependability . . . economy—these are 
the basic characteristics designed and built into 
Mallory products in the fields of electronics, elec- 
trochemistry and specialized metallurgy. They are 
the reasons why so many of the Nation’s growth 
industries count on Mallory. 





In Management 


What Price Directors? Survey Finds 
They Get an Average $1,200 a Year 


How much is a company director worth? If it’s money 
you're talking about, the answer is about $100 a meeting. 
The National Industrial Conference Board checked 333 
corporations, and found that almost half of them pay 
$100 per meeting, with about 16% holding it down to 
$50. Maximum range of fees was from $20 to $500. 
Since most boards meet once a month, the average works 
out to $1,200 a year. 

Two-thirds of the companies said that they pay ex- 
penses of directors who are not also officers; only a third 
pay anything extra to officer-directors. 

Any way you add it, this sounds as though directors 
sold their talents rather cheaply. But there are other 
compensations: 

* The prestige of sitting on one or more boards. 

* In companies with a strong board, the satisfaction 
of setting the course for a corporation and its people. 

New trends in the directorship business are: 

Payment by annual salary, instead of per meeting 
basis. NICB says 92 of its sample companies have 
adopted this. 

Enforced retirement at age 70. Thus far NICB has 
found only 10 companies embarked on this course, but 
lots of others say they are considering it. 

Honorary directorships, with retired directors invited 
to participate in meetings, though they cannot vote and 
usually receive no fee. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Hunts 
A New Boss to Run It After Revolt 


A new, albeit temporary, boss has taken over at Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., the Richmond (Va.) 
fertilizer producer with proxy problems (BW —Jun.16'56, 
p56). At a special meeting, dissatisfied stockholders 
ousted the veteran management by a 2-1 margin, thus 
bringing a rancorous battle to a surprisingly quiet close. 

William Franklin, Baltimore soft drink bottler and 
one of the insurgents, will run the company till a new 
president “experienced in the field” is found. 


Bank Questions AIM’s 
Who’s Who Status 


Jackson Martindell’s non-profit American Institute of 
Management has new trouble in its efforts to buy non- 
profit Marquis Who’s Who, Inc. (BW —Apr.28’56,p57). 

Present management of Who’s Who has appealed a 
court ruling that AIM is entitled to acquire 67% of its 
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stock under an agreement signed by the late Wheeler 
Sammons when he was publisher of Who’s Who. 

And now the Lake Shore National Bank of Chicago, 
also named in the AIM suit, has filed a suit of its own. 
The bank, in its capacity as administrator of the Sammons 
estate, holds a 10% interest in AIM. As a stockholder, 
it charges that the AIM plan to use $300,000 to buy 
Who's Who exceeds the AIM charter and would jeop- 
ardize AIM’s non-profit, tax-exempt status. 

“Purely incidental harassment,” says AIM. 


General Electric Speeds Up Its Bid 
For Electronic Brains Business 


General Electric Co. last month took another major 
step into the computer manufacturing business. GE 
has lagged behind its competitors in getting into this 
fast-growing field. To catch up, it has launched a long- 
range program to expand its facilities in the industrial 
computer field: It established a computer laboratory at 
Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. 

About 15 scientists have already begun work and the 
staff will be more than tripled by the end of the year, 
with the size of the lab to be doubled later. Engineering 
work at the new lab will be devoted initially to develop- 
ment and expansion on the Electronic Recording 
Machine Accounting data-processing system, electronic 
computer system developed for the Bank of America by 
Stanford Research Institute (BW —Oct.1'55,p141). 


AMA Broadens Its Seminar Scope 
To Include Intra-Company Programs 


To help companies stir up their management people 
and get them thinking along new channels, the American 
Management Assn. is developing a new approach. It is 
offering to conduct special intra-company conferences 
and seminars for the top, middle, or technical executive 
group in a company. AMA expects more than 600 man- 
agers from 25 companies to sign up. 

The meetings will be held at AMA headquarters in 
New York City, or in various parts of the country selected 
by the participating company. A typical meeting, says 
AMA, will include 25 to 30 executives of a single com- 
pany who will listen to speakers from other companies 
and discuss among themselves subjects of particular con- 
cern to their company. 

To insure quality and smooth performance at meetings, 
the AMA staff develops the subject matter, decides what 
techniques will be used, arranges for speakers, helps them 
present and organize their material, and assumes full 
responsibility for physical arrangements. 

Sample topics for meetings: 

For top management: organization planning, decen- 
tralization, diversification, establishing corporate policy. 

For middle management: modern manufacturing, cost 
reduction, motivation of managers. 

For technical and scientific executives: utilization of 
technical manpower, communications skill. 
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harnessed ... for G ROWTH | 


Gone are the days when old man river 
could “‘just keep rollin’ along.” Today, 


giant concrete dams lie athwart many of 


our mighty rivers . . . harnessing them 
for useful work . . . pouring a wealth 
of moisture and horsepower into our 
eager land. 


These dams symbolize progress. And 
they are striking examples of the in- 
creasingly important role concrete is 
playing in our nation’s phenomenal 
growth. 


As our nation continues to grow, de- 
mand for cement for new construction 


will become still greater. To meet this 
challenge, cement manufacturers the 
country over have increased—and are 
still increasing—cement production. 


Since 1946, for example, the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company has spent 
over $101,000,000 to expand production 
facilities . . . and is currently spending 
$100,000 per day to further increase 
the supply of Lehigh Cements. 


This is growth for the future . . 
growth that insures growth! 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT company 


Allentown, Pa. 





Flere’s one of the 
best sales -gertters 
yet! 


| ALLSTATE Tune-up Kits mode for Sears Roebuck & Co. of Chicago 
Minors, by Paper Pock 


age Compony, Indianapolis, ind 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales 
Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); 
Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.). 


MAKES GOOD MERCHANDISE 
SELL BETTER 








... Lhanks to 


mgenutty—and 


Kodapak Sheet 


First, it’s a showcase... shows the mer- 
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The Suez crisis hangs fire. 


Britain, France, and the U.S. decided after Secy. of State Dulles’ sud- 
den trip to London this week to hold an international conference on the 
future of the canal—and to invite the Soviet Union. 


That means a final decision on how to counter the threat to the West 
contained in Egyptian dictator Nasser’s seizure of Suez (page 56) has been 
postponed. But Britain reserves the right to use force if Nasser should halt 
free passage through the canal. 


Shooting now is unlikely. Britain and France are as anxious as the U. S. 
to keep the canal open. Nor is there any indication that Nasser wishes to 
provoke Western military action. 


The crisis would come to a climax only if Nasser definitely and finally 
turns down the principle of international control of the waterway. 


Meanwhile, European and American businessmen held their breath— 
and their heads—pondering the implications of the crisis. 


Oil, of course, is the crucial item. 


About 70% of all the traffic through the canal is crude oil flowing from 
Near East oilfields to the West. About 1.4-million barrels a day go 
through—1-million to Western Europe, the rest to the U.S. 


If worst comes to worst and Suez is blocked, Europe would be desper- 
ately short of oil. There are not enough tankers available to make the 
longer haul around Africa (map, page 56) and maintain today’s volume 
of deliveries. 


Alternative possibilities of delivery wouldn't help in the short-run. 
Building a new pipeline from Iraqi, Iranian, and Saudi Arabian fields to 
Turkish ports on the Mediterranean would take time—and would cost at 
least $250-million. Steel and shipyard facilities just couldn’t turn out a 
fleet of super-tankers quickly. 


Europe could be supplied from the Western Hemisphere. Surplus 
crude is available in the U.S.—Texas wells are now “shut-in” about 15 days 
each month. Caribbean supplies are also on tap. 


But these dollar supplies would increase the drain on Europe’s dollar- 
short economy. France is already bucking at the 60% dollar increment 
Paris now pays for Near East oil; 100% dollar payments would impose an 
intolerable burden. 


Blockage of the canal would almost certainly raise crude oil prices in 
the U. S.—perhaps even bring rationing because of the heavy load it would 
put on tankers. Demand would jump tanker rates on oil Rates on other 
shipping would also climb. 


The crisis has already had one effect. It has increased the pressure to 
open American wells, cut down on imports (page 69). It has boosted pros- 
pects for a long-rumored crude oil price rise (BW—Apr.7’56,p166). 


Oilmen are talking bleakly about the long-term picture—even if the 
guns don’t start blazing at Suez. One important oil importer says the mathe- 
matics of the situation make it almost certain Egypt’s President Nasser will 
boost tolls on the canal—if he gets away with his nationalization of the 
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Suez Canal Co. The alternatives—super-tankers, new pipelines, longer hauls 
—would also tend to raise costs of Near East oil. 


Beyond this, of course, is the question of what happens to the interna- 
tional oil companies in the Near East if Cairo’s high-handed action is suc- 
cessful. Lebanon, for example, has slapped retroactive taxes on the local 
Caltex-Socony refining company. 


That attitude is bound te sweep the whole region if the West cannot 


make a firm stand on Suez. 
we 


The Canadians have their backs up—again—over relations with the 
U.S. This time it’s on three different issues: 


* Minister of External Affairs Lester Pearson is reported annoyed because 
Washington has been urging Canada to ship 24 Sabrejet aircraft to Israel, 
while sticking to its own policy of banning arms to Israel. However, the 
Canadians will probably go ahead with the shipment. 


* Canada warned Washington in a note this week that it will slap anti- 
dumping levies on cotton textiles shipped north of the border and sold at 
less than U.S. domestic prices. Washington claims the government pay- 
ments aren’t a subsidy violating our trade agreements with Ottawa, only an 
extension of raw cotton subsidies to U. S. manufacturers, which foreign pro- 
ducers have been taking advantage of for some time. 


¢ Another protest is in the works in Ottawa over a U.S. Senate bill that 
would permit the Chicago Sanitary District to divert more water from Lake 
Michigan. Pres. Eisenhower vetoed a similar bill in 1954. But the Canadians 
are worried—arguing the move would threaten navigation, hydro power, and 
other water uses in the whole Great Lakes basin. 


Brazil’s negotiators—who, like the Argentines (page 69), are looking 
for U.S. loans—hit the jackpot this week. Dr. Lucas Lopes, president of 
Brazil’s National Development Bank, goes back to Rio with these trophies: 


* A $100-million loan to finance imports of American equipment for 
rehabilitation of federal and state railways. 


* A $25-million loan for port development and dredging. 
¢ A $15-million loan to the government’s San Francisco power company. 
* Another $11.4-million for a power project in Minas Gerais state. 


* Possibilities of additional Ex-Im loans for highway construction, 
imports of maintenance equipment, grain and cold storage facilities, and 
other public works. 

— 


Relations between neutral Burma and the Communist bloc are rapidly 
deteriorating. That was the meaning behind the headlines this week that 
Burma had been “invaded” by the Chinese Communists. 


Burma’s local Communist guerillas are back on the warpath after two 
quiet years. Border incidents with the Chinese Communists—of which 
this week’s was the most dramatic—have deeply offended Burma’s Socialist 
leaders. U Nu, Burma’s Nehru, is fighting mad about direct interference 
of the Chinese Reds and the Russians in Rangoon’s internal affairs. 


Topping all this is the debacle in Burma’s trade with the Communist 
bloc. The Communists are selling Burmese rice to Rangoon’s traditional 
customers—at prices under the Burmese market figure. 
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Admiral. produces 
world’s first 
Sun-powered Radio 


Forerunner of developments 
to challenge the imagination 


This revolutionary radio . . . which plays 
for a lifetime on free power from the sun 
... marks the first commercially made, 
sun-powered device that can be bought for 
the home. It points the way to exciting 
developments—a host of new products 

for home, industry, government and the 
armed forces, all powered by solar energy 


as free as the air. this is rye liilia-L 


Admiral Corporation, Chicago 47 
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... with the snappiest 


keys on earth! 


Here's how it's easier to figure 
faster — 

Place a JOHNSTON on your desk 
and watch the figures fly...never 
before such rocket recoil on a key- 
board...never before such light, 
feather-like touch on all keys, both 
feature and numeric. 

All the standard features of an 
adding machine plus unique 
squeeze-action printing and six-unit 
construction for easier operation 
and maintenance. 

For a sensational demonstration 
of the new JOHNSTON call your of- 

e fice machine dealer today. 


efohnston 


ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


13343 Sherman Way, No. Hollywood, Calif. 





In Washington | 


Navy Awards Big Contract 


For Supersonic Guided Missile 


The Navy awarded Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., of 
Dallas, a $12-million contract for the Regulus Il guided 
missile—a supersonic version of the pilotless-bomber type 
of 350-mi. missile that the company has been producing 
in heavy volume for about three years. 

Regulus II will be powered by a General Electric J-79 
turbojet engine rated at 12,000-Ib. thrust. It can be fired 
from vessels and shore bases, like Regulus I, and has a 
longer range. 

Chance Vought is also trying to sell the Air Force a 
modified Regulus II for firing from bombers at least 500 
mi. from a target. A research and development contract 
may come out of this. The Air Force is interested in a 
guided missile for launching from Convair’s experimen- 
tal B-58, the first supersonic U.S. bomber, which is 
scheduled for flight tests within three months. 


Putting Weather Forecasting 


On a More Scientific Basis 


The U. S. Weather Bureau is getting a specially de- 
signed nationwide network of radar stations for more 
accurate detection and tracking of severe storms. 

Under a $3.8-million contract awarded this week, Ray- 
theon Mfg. Co. of Waltham, Mass., will build the radar 
sets, the first ever tailormade for the bureau’s needs. De- 
livery will begin early in 1958. 

Each of the 31 sets will cover an area of 200,000 sq. mi., 
enough to bracket an entire storm system. The sets now 
in use are modified units originally designed for short- 
range military missions. The new sets designed by Ray- 
theon not only cover wider areas but also can probe 
deeper into tornadoes and hurricanes. 


Taxpayers May Be Overlooking 


New Sick-Pay Income Gimmick 


American taxpayers are either a pretty healthy lot or 
they don’t know about an income tax provision that 
might save them some money. 

The Internal Revenue Service has reviewed 43-million 
returns for 1954 on Form 1040 (on incomes of $5,000 or 
more) and has found that only 2% excluded for tax pur- 
poses any salary or wages received during absence from 
work because of illness or injury. IRS thinks the ratio 
may be higher among the 15-million Form 1040-A returns, 
for lower incomes, but it hasn’t surveyed those yet. 

The new regulation, effective only since Jan. 1, 1954, 
works like this: A taxpayer who continues to be paid 
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while disabled by illness or injury can exclude up to $100 
per week from gross income. If hospitalization is re- 
quired, the exclusion from taxable income is effective 
from the first day of absence from work; if not, it be- 
comes effective on the eighth day of absence. 


“Fair Trade” Is Losing Force, 


Senate Subcommittee Finds 


A Senate Small Business sebcommittee, gathering in- 
formation for use in the next Congress, finds that the 
“fair trade” law is losing ground, both in the marketplace 
and in the courts. 

Questionnaires returned by several hundred manufac- 
turers and retailers who adhere to the price-maintenance 
system point to enforcement as the weakest link in the 
chain. Chmn. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) and his 
subcommittee strongly favor price maintenance. They 
will use the survey results (1) to fight an expected effort 
to repeal the present law and (2) to strengthen the law’s 
weak enforcement provisions. 


Federal Czar to Be Named Soon 
To Run Superhighway Program 


The nation’s new $27.5-billion superhighway building 
program will be supervised by a Washington “czar” to 
be appointed soon to a new job: Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator. His task: to formulate over-all policy. 

Shortly before adjournment, Congress created the 
new post in response to an Administration request. ‘The 
administrator, not yet chosen but likely to be a top- 
flight construction man, will report to the Secretary of 
Commerce. In the actual construction program, the 
Bureau of Public Roads will do the detail work and deal 
with state officials. 

° e 


House Investigators Find 


Plane Profits Not Excessive 


A potentially explosive Congressional inquiry into the 
profits of military aircraft manufacturers proved this 
week to be a dud. The House Armed Services subcom- 
mittee in charge of the investigation closed up shop with 
a report of “no showing that, on the average, the profits 
allowed are excessive.” 

The committee’s study of the operations of a dozen 
major military plane builders was inspired by charges of 
several House Democrats that the Pentagon is overly 
generous with the aircraft industry. 

Rep. F. Edward Hebert (D-La.), who headed the 
investigation, says Air Force contractors aim for profits 
of 8% to 9% of sales, Navy airplane contractors for 7% 
to 10%. If these profit ratios sound too high, Hebert’s 
report notes, it must be remembered that they are all 
subject to adjustment through renegotiation or various 
provisions in the contracts. 
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Why fasteners in the “hot spots’ 
are made of Armco Stainless Steel 


New 17-14 Cu Mo Stainless withstands high temperatures... is hard and tough 


loday’s high-powered aircraft engines and supersonic speeds generate 
extremely high temperatures. That’s why lock nuts and other fasteners 
in many jet engines now being built are made of a new Armco Stainless 
Steel known as 17-14 Cu Mo. 
This special steel is hard and tough. It withstands the vibrations and 
shocks of the most powerful jet engines . . . at temperatures actually be- 
yond the melting point of some metals. What's more, this new grade of Lock nuts and other fasteners made of Armco 
Armco Stainless Steel is highly corrosion-resistant in this type of service. 17-14 Cu Mo Stainless are used by manufac- 


: turers of jet engines and supersonic aircr: 
If you use fasteners that must stay strong at high temperatures, } . personic sircraft. 


consider Armco 17-14 Cu Mo or one of the other special heat-resisting 
grades of Armco Stainless. If you have a specific problem, write us 
for information. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \RMCd 


® 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO WY 


SHEFFIELD STEEL. DIVISION - ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. - THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 








U.S. Stee!l’s John Stephens (left), USW’s 
David McDonald (center), and Republic's 
Thomas Patton can glimpse. . . 


What Follows Steel's Big Contract 


In the wake of the steel settlement, 
labor unions still facing negotiations 
are picking up choice pieces from the 
steel contract to take to their bargaining 
tables. It’s a case of settling for one or 
two special plums, rather than driving 
for the entire multi-point agreement 
reached in basic steel. 

For other industries that’s the impor- 
tant effect of this year’s bargaining in 
steel. The usual pattern that it sets for 
many major industries is absent this 
time. Steel’s costly package provides 
no new breakthroughs on “principle,” 
but it does cover such a myriad of items 
that there seems to be enough to aid 
any unicn’s major aims. 
¢ Trouble Ahead—With steel out of 
the way, most of 1956’s critical bargain- 
ing is over. But there are still some 
potential trouble spots; in one case 
these again involve the AFL-CIO Steel- 
workers Union in the copper mining 
industry and East Coast shipping. 

Otherwise, coming negotiations 
should bring no surprises. The effects 
of the steel contract will be felt, al 
though not everywhere in the same 
way. 

Only in the directly related steei fab- 
ricating and aluminum industries, where 
the Steelworkers also do the biggest 
share of the bargaining, will the steel 
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agreement terms probably be met in 
full. Traditionally, these industries 
follow the steel contracts almost to the 
letter, and others, such as the still-to-be- 
bargained East Coast shipbuilding go 
along to a slightly lesser extent. 

Here’s how bargaining looks in the 
months ahead, with negotiators divid- 
ing up the steel contract like this: 

¢ Three-Year Agreement. The long- 
term no-strike contract, with annual 
wage increases, bolsters an already-estab- 
lished trend to longer contracts. New 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures dis- 
close that almost two-thirds of all major 
agreements now run for two years or 
more. Steel will push the average even 
farther than the favorite two-year term. 

¢ Direct economic benefits of 
45.6¢ over the life of the contract. The 
direct pay hike will particularly influ- 
ence those unions not especially con- 
cemed with the other steel contract 
provisions. While United Mine Work- 
ers’ chief John L. Lewis has not im 
dicated his intentions, bituminous coal 
operators anticipate the call to bargain- 
ing may come at any time. With some 
30,000 UMW members working in 
captive steel mines, the feeling is that 
Lewis will want a wage boost for his 
miners at least equal to that won by 
steelworkers. 


To that end, in anticipation of the 
mine union chief's next move, soft coal 
industry leaders have chosen a new 
negotiator to handle the Lewis de- 
mands. Edward G. Fox who, as presi- 
dent of Reading Anthracite Co. of 
Philadelphia, was on bargaining terms 
with Lewis, has moved over to the soft 
coal industry. He was named head of 
the Bituminous Coal Operators Assn. 
this week, succeeding the late Harry 
M. Moses, and now he will face Lewis 
on behalf of this industry. 

Steel wages will also be a big influ- 
ence when USW begins bargaining for 
smelter workers at major copper pro- 
ducing companies, such as Kennecott 
and American Smelting & Refining. 
Here, USW Pres. David McDonald 
will insist on the steel pay boost to 
outdo the steel union’s rival, the Mine- 
Mill & Smelter Workers Union, which 
recently signed a three-year agreement 
with slightly less in wages. 

Otherwise, the direct steel wages’ ef- 
fect won’t be substantial. The 10.5¢ 
hourly pay advance for the first year is 
just about average for all negotiations 
so far in 1956. 

¢ Premium Sunday Pay. ‘The 10% 
to 25% premium pay for Sunday work, 
as such, provides no innovations for 
continuous-process industries, though 
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WHERE 
THERE’S SMOKE 
THERE’S 


BUT “BUFFALO” 

AIR CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT AND 
EXPERIENCE CAN 

CLEAR UP THE MOST 
DIFFICULT AIR POLLUTION 
PROBLEM EFFICIENTLY. 


An exaggeration ? Yes, no plant chimney we know has yet forced passers- 
by to carry breathing equipment. However, “Buffalo” Air Cleaning 
Equipment has improved the “neighbor relations” of many a plant with 
a serious air pollution problem. 


“Buffalo” has been “doing something” about industrial air cleaning for 
the past half-century. In this time, we’ve helped control thousands of varied 
contaminants under all conditions, and in so doing, have developed a broad 
line of equipment plus a wealth of knowledge ready to help any industry. 
“Buffalo” units are successfully and efficiently controlling such “tough” 
nuisances as coke breeze — acid and fume mists at 400°F. — harmful oxides 
— 1000°F. highly corrosive gas effluents—tar vapor, lampblack and 
metallic fumes. And they’re engineered with the “Q” Factor* that means 
highest removal efficiency and easiest maintenance. The “Buffalo” Engi- 
neering Representative in any principal city can provide competent 
recommendations on your problem. Call him, or write the “Buffalo” plant. 
*The “Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont, 


VENTILATING 
FORCED DRAFT 


AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING 
COOLING HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
PRESSURE BLOWING 
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it does open the door for more liberal 
benefit demands outside the steel in- 
dustry. The chemical industry, with 
bargaining spaced throughout the year, 
already has the premium principle for 
weekend work well established, and 
utilities are not far behind. Aluminum 
and glass industries also have such 
benefits. 

Long-range, the effects may be felt 
in the oil industry. Oil contracts have 
been wrapped up for this year, but in 
1957 contract talks, greater emphasis 
may be put on premium weekend pay, 
which is ‘still not established in this 
round-the-clock industry. 

¢ Supplementary Sanat sop cen 
Benefits. Besides extending the sweep 
of SUB clauses outside the auto and 
auto-related industries, steel’s agree- 
ment to provide 65% of take-home 
pay for the full 52 weeks will bring a 
drive to boost such agreements as are 
already in existence. The auto plans, 
covering 26 weeks, have two more years 
to run, but as they expire, extension 
demands will be made. With the rub- 
ber industry recently setting up SUB 
plans, the steel contracts take this 
device a long step toward becoming 
commonplace. 

¢ Cost-of-Living Increases—Tieing 
the steel contracts to the government’s 
Consumer Price Index at the time of 
rising living costs will bolster many 
unions’ demands for similar benefits. 
The Big-Four meat packing talks for 
new contracts at the end of this month 
may include this union demand. And 
the railroad brotherhoods, which 
dropped this contract clause several 
years ago, may revive it in their current 
bargaining. 

¢ Other Benefits. The full union 
shop, an issue that was fought out in 
the 55-day steel strike of 1952, was 
quietly established this time in steel. 
Following last year’s similar settlement 
in the auto industry, the union shop is 
now pretty well the standard provision 
in major contracts, but it will continue 
to be fought in smaller negotiations 
despite the steel contract. The steel 
agreement also continued the trend te 
higher health and welfare and pension 
benefits. 

Not measurable in the substantive 
terms of steel’s contract is what it does 
for the stature of David McDonald, 
president of USW-—and the effect of 
this on other labor leaders. Without 
doubt, McDonald looks good. He did 
some very serious bargaining with 
some of the most powerful men in 
American industry, ran an almost-per- 
fect strike, won a notable contract, and 
ends up a hero to his members. In the 
never-ceasing competition for distinc- 
tion among the top union hierarchs, 
McDonald has scored heavily. Other 
union heads will be tempted to try 
to top his performance. END 
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AMERICAN PRODUCT LINE 
with the os distortion and the Shortly after the turn of the century, AMERICAN became the first com- 


greatest clarity, whiteness and luster. pany to produce window glass by a machine process. Since then, 
LUSTRAGLASS—single and double AMERICAN has made the most notable strides in the development 
strength for conventional glazing. of quality flat glass). AMERICAN know-how down through the years 
LUSTRACRYSTAL—economical heavy has resulted in a superior glass—whiter, clearer and more distortion 
sheet glass for larger openings and free—and with AMERICAN, the best costs no more. 

many other applications. Today, American Window Glass Company’s progress is just as im- 
LUSTRAWHITE—a picture glass of ex- pressive. A new management team is conducting a solid growth pro- 
ceptional clarity and flamess. gram, based on increased facilities, product diversification and expanded 
LUSTRAGRAY—for better television organization. AMERICAN is not only keeping pace with the flat glass 
viewing; and special glazing. industry, but it is making a marked contribution to its progress, 
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SUPRATEST—a laminated safety glass. 
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The labor leaders below are talking over 
something they've just learned in a Cornell 
classroom. They are typical of unionists 
all over the country who are going back to 
school as unions take a leaf from manage- 
ment’s book on education. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK STATE 
INDUSTRIAL AND. LABOR RELATIONS * 


TWUA’s Lawrence Rogin served asa 


Labor Uses 


This week, 27 business agents and 
local union officers (pictures) are re- 
turning to their locals bursting with 
techniques for handling people. They're 
itching to try out their newly learned 
skill on union meetings, executive 
board meetings, shop committees—and 
employers. These unionists, from four 
Eastern states and Canada, are fresh 
from the one-week session in educa- 
tional methods conducted by the New 
York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University. 
¢ Back to School—The group at Cor- 
nell is only one of hundreds of similar 
labor groups that will dwell in plush 
academic groves this summer, escaping 
the grind of plant or office while soak- 
ing up knowledge and sunshine. The 
AFL-CIO Education Dept. estimates 
that over 7,500 union members and 
staff people will spend their vacations 
this year attending special workshops 
and seminars at universities. Academi- 
cians responsible for these programs 
comment, sometimes almost unbeliev- 
ingly, on the rate at which worker edu- 
cation sessions are snowballing. 

More unionists are receiving some 
form of formalized instruction through 
their unions and through universities 
now than ever before. In the United 
Auto Workers alone, 4,000 members 
attended the more than 30 summer 
school programs conducted by the 
union last year. 
e¢ The Results—Emplovers can readily 
mark the results of this rising trend in 
their own plants, usually with some 
satisfaction. Negotiators from the union 
who have attended summer sessions 
often show more savvy, bargaining goes 
smoother. Sometimes, one of the big- 
gest obstacles to equitable bargaining 
is lack of understanding of the im- 
portance of issues on the part of nego- 
tiators, especially at lower levels. 
Grievance processing also profits from 
these summer programs. A Pennsyl- 
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program director. These three local union officials were among his students. It’s an example of how... 


the Seminar to Teach Its Own 


vania manufacturer observed that he 
has fewer grievances in his plant and 
the ones remaining are more easily 
worked out since all the stewards at- 
tended an institute on how to handle 
grievances. 

* Employer Cooperation—Some em- 
ployers, seeing the benefits of these 
special courses, have footed the bill 
for stewards and officers of their plant 
unions so that they could attend. In 
fact, one upstate New York employer 
even sent a management group and a 
union group together tu a summer in- 
stitute. Symbolic of the joint manage- 
ment-labor approach to the summer 
seminar, which once was almost ex- 
clusively the property of management, 
is the fact that while the unionists 
were in session last week, just a short 
distance across Cornell's campus was 
a similar NYSSILR meeting—made up 
of top-level executives. 

¢ Role of University—Labor education 
comes from two main sources—unions 
and universities. Of the two, univer- 
sities offer probably a more complete, 
broader program. Currently, some 80 
colleges or universities offer some kind 
of educational program for workers. 
These are run in cooperation with 
unions. At least 18 universities and 
colleges have year-round schedules of 
instruction for labor groups. 

Summer is the busy time for univer- 
sity-union institutes. One reason for 
this is that union members attending 
can use their vacations. This makes it 
possible for the member to go to school 
without losing money, takes a financial 
load off the local that might otherwise 
have to pay the member for lost wages. 
e Joint Venture—Courses offered are 
usually worked out jointly by the uni- 
versity and the union. One union will 
allow a school almost free rein, while 
another will want to control every- 
thing except the instructors. In most 
cases, the faculty comes from the 
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school’s regular staff. However, these 
instructors may be supplemented by 
union educators. This was the case at 
Cornell, where Laurence Rogin, Textile 
Workers Union Education Director, 
served as one of the program directors. 
There’s a nominal fee for use of the 
school’s facilities. The University of 
Wisconsin, which has had a_ labor 
education program for over 30 years, 
charges $50 per member for its week- 
long summer session. The charge at 
Cornell for the one-week program was 
$45. These figures ‘cover food and 
lodging as well as a fee for the school. 
This fee often comes from the local 
union treasury, occasionally is split be 
tween the international and the local. 
Union students get a mixed grille at 
the summer institutes. They're likely 
to have to get their heads around such 
disparate topics as contract analysis, 
human relations, and the sculpture of 
Sir Jacob Epstein. 
e Basic Tools—Which subjects come 
in for major emphasis depends on the 
make-up of the group and the experi- 
ence of the school offering the course. 
Rank and filers, for the most part, learn 
how to use basic tools—grievance proc- 
essing, problems of organizing, parlia- 
mentary procedure, and the like. 
Universities just setting up their labor 
education courses usually will stick 
pretty close to these bread and butter 
items, too. 
e¢ Broad Studies—F or staff members of 
international unions and higher rank- 
ing officers, the scope of inquiry is 
broader. Most universities teaching 
these more complex courses have been 
at it for some time, have lots of ex- 
perience. Thus, more unionists are 
delving into the intricacies of local and 
national politics, psychology, sociology, 
and the other more abstract sciences 
as universities become more proficient 
in presenting these tough subjects at 
summer sessions. 


But technical topics, too, come in for 
their share of examination. Industrial 
engineering courses turn out time-study 
men for unions to help administer con- 
tracts calling for joint labor-manage- 
ment approval before job content may 
be changed. 

Automation, both in its economic 
and technical aspects, now is an almost 
universal topic for discussion at labot 
education gatherings. 
¢ Educational Methods—The union 
people in the pictures are in the midst 
of a course that’s a little unusual in its 
concept. Educational methods is the 
subject of the program, yet none of the 
students have anything to do with edu- 
cation in their ewn unions. But Prof. 
Ralph Campbell, director of the school’s 
extension division, along with Lois 
Gray, of the extension division, and 
Rogin believe these unionists can de- 
velop leadership techniques by learning 
tricks of teaching. Since most of the 
conferees deal with groups of people as 
part of their union jobs, they can use 
instructional methods to put across 
their ideas. 
¢ Culture—However, strong feeling is 
growing that workers can benefit from 
more than a demonstration of the prag- 
matic, mundane tools of industrial re- 
lations. That’s why a number of the 
summer courses are taking on shadings 
of the pursuit of culture. Horny-handed 
steelworkers furrow brows trying to cope 
with Picasso; garment workers study 
Davidson, Epstein, Rodin, then try to 
put what they've learned into clay with 
needle-scarred fingers; autoworkers 
struggle to pierce the fog around the 
Bhagavad Gita and Dylan Thomas. The 
theory is that workers should be able 
to get something from these institutes 
that will carry over into their lives away 
from the job, that will offer new chan- 
nels for their minds. 
¢ Union Classroom—Although univer- 
sity labor education programs go back 
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HAND PROTECTION 





Measure glove cost 
by PERFORMANCE 
- «+ not PRICE! 


The difference between first 
costs and replacement costs is 
the difference between ordinary 
work gloves and Jomac Gloves. 
While bargain buys are wearing 
out and are being replaced, 
sturdy Jomacs are being used, 
cleaned or reconditioned, and 
reused again and again. Jomac 
quality means better service, 


longer life, lower net costs. 


SAVE 
with 
JOMACS 


Jomac manufactures all types of hand 
and forearm protection — all made from 
famous loop-pile Jomac Cloth. This po- 
rous fabric cushions hands against sharp 
metal, insulates them against extreme 
heat. Get full details. Write for the new 
Jomac Industrial Work Gloves Cata- 


log. Jomac Inc., Dept. A, Phila. 38, Pa. 


JOMAC 
INDUSTRIAL WORK GLOVES 
PROOF that quality means economy 
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. » « Mass communication 
media, clubs, organiza- 
tions, all competed with 
union education .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 116 


as far as 1879, they haven’t always 
played the major role they do today. 
In the early days, unions carried the 
bulk of the worker education burden 
because many of their members were 
immigrants and needed help in learn- 
ing the ways of their adopted land. The 
union hall itself was usually the class- 
room. Regular classes took place one 
or two nights a week, with members 
attending in their off hours. 

As years passed, unions grew larger, 
and the list of subjects increased, the 
one or two nights a week didn’t fill the 
bill. Fewer members needed help in 
learning about America. Mass com- 
munication media, clubs, and other or- 
ganizations all competed with union 
education programs for workers’ spare 
evenings. To solve this problem, umons 
turned to summer sessions held in con- 
junction with a university. This way, 
groups can get together for longer 
periods of concentrated learning, avoid 
most of the competition from other 
activities. 
¢ Night Courses—At the same time, 
most unions still run night classes. 
They're usually fairly small, but draw 
people interested enough to sacrifice 
leisure time each week. These courses 
don’t use so broad a canvas as the sum- 
mer sessions, but concentrate on study- 
ing a certain topic thoroughly. Many 
unions still maintain their own educa- 
tional staffs. There are now over 200 
full-time union educators in this 
country. 

A big shot in the arm for labor educa- 
tion came from the WPA-sponsored 
worker education program, under the 
Emergency Relief Administration. The 
setup, originally instigated to provide 
jobs for unemploved teachers, was part 
of the whole WPA adult education 
plan. Worker education was separate, 
however, primarily because its imstruc- 
tion aimed at social action, at giving 
students something they could use in 
their work and collective bargaining 
situations. 
¢ Federal Help Sought—During the 
period 1933-1943, some union educators 
even plugged for an extension service 
in the Labor Dept. like the one in 
the Agriculture Dept. The idea was to 
have labor extension labor agents teach 
courses, help with labor problems at the 
local level, all over the country. But 
the idea came at a time when the coun- 
try was reacting against the burgeoning 
alphabetical bureaus in Washington 
and Congress refused to grant appro- 
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can be just 
as important 
to You! 


Your plant life line . . . con- 
tinuous production, em- 
ploye morale, community 
relations, profits ... all 
may be jeopardized by 
dust and fumes. 

For 50 years, leading firms 
have relied on K & B to de- 
sign, fabricate and install 
dust and fume control sys- 
tems, for “clean air—the 
invisible tool.” 

Write us about your dust 
or fume problems. 


KIRK & BLUM MFG.CO, 
\ 3114 Forrer St. 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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ORGANIZER 


DESKS 


for the modern office 


Shaw-Walker Work-Organizer 
Desks are guaranteed to help 
you get more done. The drawers 
‘organize everything from 
clips te records—put what’s 8 
needed most in easiest position 
for quickest use. 

‘But you must see these desks 
to experience the numerous 
work-saving economies they can 
effect for you. Now on display 
in 416 cities. 


‘Built Like « 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 93, MICHIGAN 
Lorgest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Representatives Everywhere 














KLIXON Protectors 
Minimize Appliance Motor Burnouts 
says Texas Appliance Dealer 


DALLAS, TEXAS: Duke Doyle, owner of a hi 
volume appliance store in as, knows t 
value of Klixon Protectors. He states: 


“We bandip sales and service of practically all 
aniers 4 liances including freezers, refrigera- 
tors, ers, dryers and window air condi- 
lepers. “Our service experience shows without 
a doubt that Klixon Motor Protectors are 
doing a good job of minimizing motor burn- 
outs in these units. 

The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipment as refrigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., they keep motors 
working by ge 

burnouts. If you woul 

like increased customer- 

preference, reduced serv- 
ice calls and minimized 
repairs and replacements, 
. —_ pay you well to ask 
canipmont with 
aa XON Protectors. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW FREE 
INFORMATIVE “THE 

STORY OF THE SPENCER Disc.” 
pat & CONTROLS CORP. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT DIV. 
2608 a onan 
Attleboro, Mass 


Manual Reset 


KLixo 
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priations for such a new extension di- 
vision. 

In 1946, the Labor Dept.’s Division 
of Labor Standards undertook a small- 
scale labor education program as an out- 
growth of activities begun during the 
war aimed at improving production. 
But Congress dropped the program’s 
appropriations the next year and it dis- 
appeared. 
¢ Some Disenchantment—Union edu- 
cation courses aren’t always smashing 
successes. Occasionally union members 
seeing for the first time the academic 
surroundings, finding out what they’ve 
missed, become disenchanted,  dis- 
affected union members. There is op- 
position, too, by some union leaders to 
education programs on the grounds that 
better-informed rank and file members 
may become competitors, may chal- 
lenge the leadership. 

But most union leaders recognize 
that they must offer members more 
than the traditional “bread and butter 
unionism,” that something additional 
has to bind workers to their union. 
Even the conservative, oldline railroad 
brotherhoods are embarking on an edu- 
cation program. Often, an effective un- 
ion educational system is the cohesive 
factor the leaders seek. 
¢ Cost Factor—Still, even with labor 
education programs on the rise, there’s 
pressure to slow them down. Line ofh- 
cers are extremely cost-conscious. In a 
number of unions, they're beginning 
to wonder whether they haven’t reached 
the limit in extra services to members. 
Union education directors say they are 
beginning to feel pressure from above 
on the cost of their instructional ac- 
tivities. 

Different unions spend different 
amounts on instruction and, of course, 
reap varying benefits. Mark Starr, In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union Educational Director, says his 
union spent over $660,000 on education 
last year. Starr, who enjoys an inter- 
national reputation as an effective adult 
educator, estimates that other unions— 
the United Steelworkers, for example— 
spend even more. In UAW, 3¢ from 
each dues payment goes into a special 
education fund administered by the 
union’s education department. 
¢ The Future—Have labor education 
programs reached their peak? Most 
union educators don’t think so. They 
feel that if they can hold the line 
against budget slashes, convince officers 
the union’s getting its money’s worth, 
then worker education will continue to 
flourish. But if educational expenses 
are cut by unions as unnecessary over- 
head, union education directors point 
out, these programs are likely to 
dwindle. And, they add, without union 
financial support, institutes and semi- 
nars conducted by universities for un- 
ionists also will suffer. END 





What every 

shipper 
should know 

about the 


Rock 
Seite 


Experience... 


This railroad has been serv- 
ing the transportation re- 
quirements of shippers for 
104 years. 


Territory... 


It’s a mid-continent rail- 
road, reaching cities and 
towns in Arkansas, Colora- 
do, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas. 


Rocket Freights . . 


It offers you husky, diesel- 
powered freight haulers that 


Personnel... 


It has well trained traffic 
representatives who are 
qualified to help you in find- 
ing solutions of your ship- 
ping problems. 


May we tell you more? Phone, write 
or call any of our offices. 


Rock Island Lines 


Road of Planned Progress 
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What's new in MECHANIZATION ? 


Bedding a conveyor belt with fine 
materials before dropping heavy, coarse rock 
on the belt is an important function of 


Refinery e'evator . . . Weight alone was quite a problem when Jeffrey Jeffrey grizzly feeders. Without that cushion 
was asked to design the bucket elevator that carries catalyst up 320 feet, a high speed belt would soon be pounded 
to the top of this catalytic cracking unit. Each link of the chain (see arrow) to pieces. Here you see how fines have 
weighs 280 pounds. It endures an 1100°F. temperature 24 hours a day,seven passed through the grizzly bars, forming a 


days a week—evidence of the soundness of Jeffrey engineering and the _ bed for the rough stuff that drops off several 


durability of Jeffrey chain. 


Getting coal away from the working face in a mine 
can be a problem. Here’s a solution: A Jeffrey shuttle 
car, carrying a big payload and maneuvering easily in 
crowded quarters, hauls coal away fast. One is shown 
here discharging coal onto a Jeffrey belt conveyor. 





We can help you with modern, efficient 
equipment for Materials Handling * Chain 
Applications + Materials Reduction * Process- 
ing * Sanitation « Mining... and with a contract 
engineering-manufacturing service for your 
products. Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! 











feet further. 


Spirals are hot-rolled for Jeffrey screw conveyor flights. 
As a result, the metal has wrought characteristics, making it 
strong, uniform and highly wear-resistant. This method of 
manufacture makes flights accurate in pitch and true, for 
efficiency in operation. All Jeffrey spiral conveyor parts follow 
the new industrial standards, making them interchangeable 
for replacements. 


Founded in 1877 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 





In Labor | 


Right-to-Work Law Doesn‘t Void 


Railway Act, Texas Court Rules 


The battle of state “right-to-work” laws vs. the Railway 
Labor Act is still a hot issue in the Southwest. When the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled in May that railroad union 
shops in Nebraska were valid despite that state’s right-to- 
work law, the court warned it was only ruling “narrowly” 
on the principle of the union shop (BW—May26’56, 
pl72). Interpretation of the decision was expected to 
cause confusion. 

Last week, the Texas Supreme Court took a step toward 
clearing up the confusion. In an appeal case involving the 
Gulf, Colorado, Santa Fe Ry., and 16 non-operating rail- 
road unions including the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists, the court held that the Texas right-to-work stat- 
ute did not void the section of the Railway Labor Act 
specifically permitting union shop contracts. The Texas 
high court cited the U. S. Supreme Court decision in the 
Nebraska case as its authority. 

The railroad, and some of its employees, argued that 
the Texas case presented constitutional issues that were 
not ruled on in the Nebraska case because they weren't 
in the record. These include, the railroad argued, require- 
ments for membership, unions’ disciplinary control over 
members, and the obligations a member must assume. 
The Texas court disagreed saying the data seemed to be 
“cumulative and amplified rather than distinctive,” con- 
cluded that the U.S. high court had ruled on these issues. 
The railroad and the nonunion employees involved will 
probably appeal the Texas jurists’ decision. 


Fitting Steel Pattern Causes 


Trouble in Aluminum Bargaining 


This week’s strike in aluminum came as two leading 
companies sought to duplicate the steel contracts for their 
own industry and two unions fought to “translate” its 
terms. The unions involved are the United Steelworkers 
and the Aluminum Workers International Union. 
They're bargaining with the Aluminum Company of 
America and the Reynolds Metals Co., the country’s two 
largest aluminum producers. 

Disagreement centered around what price to put on 
the companies’ offer and length of a new contract. Alcoa 
valued its package at about 46¢ an hour over three years, 
but the union said it fell short of the 45.6¢ steel package. 

Aluminum wage talks took place under a wage reopen- 
ing clause in contracts with another year to run. In a 
setting similar to last winter's Westinghouse situation, 
AWIU said it opposed a new three-year pact. USW was 
reluctant to settle for three years if the aluminum union 
signed for a shorter period. 

Premium pay for weekend work also loomed large as a 
thorny bargaining issue. Aluminum companies already 
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pay time-and-a-half for Sunday work. The steelworkers 
union sought to substitute premium pay for Saturday to 
equal the “gain” in the steel agreement. Alcoa balked 
and USW reportedly dropped this point after its 
president, David McDonald, entered the sessions. 

Following the midnight July 31 deadline, USW 
ordered 28,000 workers in Alcoa and Reynolds plants to 
strike. AWIU agreed to extend the contract on a 24- 
hour basis in plants of both companies. 


Court Catches Up With Worker 
Who Set Up Union as Tax Dodge 


A tool and diemaker from Maple Heights, Ohio, with 
his own ideas about the income tax law has run afoul of 
the courts. He’s William Bostick, who founded a union 
all by himself for “income tax purposes.” 

Bostick included two deductions in his 1951 tax return 
that left the court speechless—but not permanently. One 
of Bostick’s deductions was $3,000 for L.A.W.S. union 
dues. When the court disclaimed any knowledge of such 
a union, Bostick informed it that the union was Lonely 
American Workman’s Society. How many members? 
Just one—Bostick. He charged himself $3,000 annual 
dues but, he assured the court, he put the dues in a sepa- 
trate pocketbook. 

The other deduction really jarred the court. Bostick, 
who reported a total income in 1951 of $5,045, figured 
his labor was worth $98,098. So he claimed 4 $93,053 
“labor loss.” 

In ruling on Bostick’s case, the court took a deep 
breath, said the diemaker’s return showed “confused 
thinking,” and wondered if Bostick wouldn't like to take 
another tax return and try the whole thing over again. 


Labor Briefs 


Strike activity dropped to its lowest June mark since 1951. 
The U.S. Labor Dept. estimates that, in June of this 
year, 115,000 workers were idled by 350 work stoppages. 
During the first half of the year, the number of new 
strikes was down slightly from last year, but the number 
of strikes in effect was up from 1955. 


A new channel for political contributions has been 
opened up for UAW members by the union’s executive 
board. Formerly, 5¢ from each member’s monthly dues 
went into a Local Union Citizenship Fund and another 
5¢ into an international fund. This money, the union 
said, is not used to support candidates but to clarify 
issues, records, and encourage voting. Now, any union 
member who wishes may divert his “political” money to 
an outside, nonpartisan political education organization, 
such as the American Heritage Foundation. 


A tax on union organizers has been overthrown in the 
New Orleans U.S. Court of Appeals. The license tax of 
$1,000, plus a fee of $100 a day, imposed by a Carrollton 
(Ga.) city ordinance, was challenged by the [UE as un- 
constitutional. The court said the term “tax” was a 
euphemism, its purpose was to prohibit, not regulate. 
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Assembly-line adhesive bonds 
honeycomb to almost any skin 


Fabricators are now able to make honeycomb panels with 
remarkable speed and economy out of practically any- 
thing. Such materials as plastic laminate, plywood, hard- 
board, aluminum, and stainless steel can be bonded to 
honeycomb in minutes—ready for drilling or any other 
necessary fabrication. 

This amazing speed and versatility in panel construction 
stem from the assembly-line adhesives developed by the 
Armstrong Cork Company. 

These adhesives are sprayed automatically on the 
honeycomb core and the skin material. Then, after both 
surfaces are dried in an infrared oven, they are joined face 
to face. One quick trip through the pressure rolls pro- 
duces an instantaneous,.permanent bond. There’s no 
clamping or overnight curing . . . no need for jigs or 
presses. The panel is ready for anything from a table top 
to a curtain wall, depending on the skin you're using. 

No matter what material you wish to bond to honey- 
comb, you'll probably find an Armstrong adhesive to do 
the job. For full information, write for your free copy of 
our 36-page manual on adhesives, coatings, and sealers. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Division, 8008 Indian 
Road, Lancaster, Pennsyivania. In Canada, write to 6911 
Decarie Boulevard, Montreal. 


(Armstrong 


ADHESIVES + COATINGS +- SEALERS 
. used wherever performance counts 
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STEEL SHARES 


have been bull market leaders for nearly two years 
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Now, with 3 years of labor 
peace and a record schedule of 
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Wall Street Likes ‘Em More Than Ever 


“Don’t sell on news of a strike” was 
never a better piece of advice than in 
the recently ended steel shutdown. If 
you owned steel shares on the eve of the 
strike five weeks or so back, and still 
hold them, you have good reason to 
appreciate the wisdom of such advice. 

Steels have been well in the fore of 
the bull market ever since September, 
1953 (chart, above). Last year was the 
peak year for steel earnings and sales— 
and dividends—and it was then that steel 
shares really stepped out ahead of the 
broad range of all industrial shares. 
¢ Bullish Effect—The biggest worry for 
investors in steels has been the inven- 
tory buildup in many types of steel 
through the first half of this year. Pro- 
duction in the first six months was gen- 
erally high, but inventories mounted, 
too. With auto sales slumping, there are 
plenty of worries about a big cutback 
in output in the latter half of the year. 
This worry, however, was taken care of 
by the steel strike, and now the effects 
of that hiatus in steel output are push- 
ing the market, particularly steels, to 
historic highs. 
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How bullish the strike itself was for 
steels—and why you were better off hold- 
ing steels than selling—can be seen in 
the performance of the top steel issues. 
While the strike was on, U.S. Steel 
went up 8.2% in price, Bethlehem 
6.9%, Republic 7.4%. Even bigger 
gains were scored by Armco (10.6%), 
Inland (10.2%), Jones & Laughlin 
(10.7%), and Crucible (13.9%). Price 
gains were even sharper than during 
the 1952 strike, when steels also were 
generally strong. 

Without the buying strength in steels 
for the past few weeks, it’s doubtful if 
the market as a whole would have per- 
formed so well. Standard & Poor’s index 
of 50 industrials hit 527.4 on July 17, 
edged just 0.3 points over it on the 
20th. The index hasn’t been able to 
gain any significant ground since then. 
More stocks advanced than declined in 
only half the trading sessions in the last 
two weeks of July. 
¢ Suez News—Even the strength in 
steels wasn’t enough to prevent the 
sharp though not serious sell-off last 
Friday on news of nationalization of 


the Suez Canal (page 56). But the 
steels’ power, and the implications of 
the wage increase and the pending price 
hikes for steel, have done much to take 
the sting out of this new international 
uncertainty. 

The fact that the market didn’t react 
more sharply to the Suez incident, and 
reacted hardly at all to the Chinese 
Reds’ foray into northern Burma, would 
seem to indicate that the inflationary 
implications of the steel settlement are 
uppermost in investors’ minds. Street- 
ers take it for granted that a boost in 
steel prices will come almost immedi- 
ately, though they don’t know exactly 
what the figure will be (page 25). 

General inflation historically favors 
equities over other investment outlets. 
Thus many Streeters are taking the steel 
wage pattern and the July rise of 0.7% 
in consumer prices—biggest in more 
than five years—as a bullish sign. How 
good all this is for the long-term econ- 
omy is debatable, however. Economists 
are already worrying about the threat of 
recent inflationary forces to economic 
stability (page 124). 
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HOSPITALS 
look to... eae ov 


ain handling ond conditioning equipment 


. Large ones like the William Beaumont Hospital at Royal 
Oak, Michigan. Smaller ones like the new Garfield Morgan 
Memorial Wing to the Lynn Hospital at Lynn, Massachusetts. 
All know the worth of Clarage equipment. And the same is 
true for EVERY type of building. Whatever your air handling 
and conditioning requirements, call upon Clarage — dependable 
equipment for making air your servant. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich 


VIKING PUMP¢ 
do 5-way job 
on Twin Dise Clutchs New Marine Gear 


Twin Dise Clutch Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin designed their new MG-11 Mar- 
ine Gear for the new high speed, high 
horse-power marine engines. They spent 
three years in research, designing, 
planning and testing. Viking Pumps 
were selected to perform five functions 
—1. Actuate the clutches, 2. Carry heat 
away from clutches, 3. Give smooth 





clutch engagements, 4. Reduce clutch 
plate wear, and 5. Force feed lubricate 
meshing gears. 

Besides marine use, Vikings are 
pumping dependably in petroleum, 
chemical, foods, and many other fields. 
If you have a pumping problem, call 
on Viking. To start, write for bulletin 
series 56S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lows, U.S.A. 


in Canada, it’s “ROTO-KING” Pumps 


THE ORIGINAL “GEAR.WITHIN-A-GEAR* ROTARY PUMP 
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Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about cautious notes 
... buyers’ paradise . . . new 
issues . . . billion-dollar bar- 
rier crashed again. 


Note of caution: Stocks will get an 
initial stimulus from the developing 
“cost inflation” says Moody's. The 
stimulus, though, will be “decidedly ir- 
regular, both as to where it is felt and as 
to timing.” And Moody's warns, “any 
infiationary force is a producer of later 
instability . . . its effects may not be 
long-lasting, nor an unalloyed benefit 
to stocks.” 


“A Buyers’ Paradise.” That's the mu- 
nicipal market today, says one partici- 
pating dealer. Prices have been pared 
sharply to ensure sales (California vet- 


of par can now be bought at 93%). As a 
result, Dow-Jones municipal bond vield 
index, which moves inversely to prices, 
now stands at 2.71%, not far from 
the 2.78% figure it hit during last 
spring’s tight money scare. 


Unhappy, too, is the corporate new is- 
sues market. More and more new offer- 
ings have turned “sour” in recent 
weeks; underwriters are showing in- 
creasing caution. Monday, the winning 
bid for New Jersey Central P. & L. 
bonds, rated as “investment quality” 
by Moody’s, was 101.57% of par for 
44s, which meant a 4.03% borrowing 
cost of the issuer. 


Billion-dollar-asset barrier has been 
broken by a second open-end invest- 
ment trust. It is Minneapolis’ Investors 
Mutual, Inc., a balanced fund affiliate 
of Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
which, in turn, is controlled by the 
Murchison interests of Texas. At mid- 
year, MIM’s net assets totaled $1,006- 
million. But Boston’s Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust, a common stock fund, 
is still the trade’s Mr. Big. On June 
30 it reported $1,066-million of net 
assets. 


Even Massachusetts Investors Trust 
looks stnall alongside Christiana Securi- 
ties Co., the du Pont family-controlled, 
closed-end investment company whose 
common is now quoted $15,400 bid, 
$16,000 asked. Though Christiana at 
midyear carried its E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours common stock holdings at 
only cost price of $44.7-million, that 
investment (12,199,200 shares, 27% of 
all issued) alone had a market value 
then of some $2.6-billion. 
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TOWERING TOWMOTOR 


Need elbow-room? More office 
space .. . more storage . . . more 
production space? Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks provide an effective 
answer to “growing pains” in all 
types of business and industry. 
By stacking materials 3 and 4 
tiers high in yard or warehouse, 
Towering Tewmotor equipment 
makes every square inch count, 
indoors and out. 

You can take advantage of this 
high-stacking ability to increase 
your present storage capacity— 
without the need, or expense, of 
increasing over-all area. 

Before you consider a costly “ex- 
pansion plan,” find out how you 
can make maximum use of your 
present facilities. Call your nearest 
Towmotor Representative . . . or 
write for Job Studies covering your Died rownoron 
industry. Tow MOTOR CoRPORA- — 
TION, Div 208, 1226 E. 152nd St., 

Cleveland 10, Ohio. 








There's only one Fork Lift 
Truck called TOWMOTOR 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


Americas Best Engineered Fork 








Man on the Move 


LAURENCE WRAY is constantly on the 
move. He is an alert, restless man and, as 
Editor of McGraw-Hill’s Electrical Mer- 
chandising, he uses this energy to good 
advantage. At the scores of industry meet- 
ings he attends, he is quite apt to work 
18 hours at a stretch—much of it on a 
hotel room telephone, as shown in this 
photograph. 

In his offices, Larry Wray guides a staff 
of 15 editorial people, plus researchers who 
work exclusively for Electrical Merchan- 
dising. All these people are dedicated to 
putting out a publication to aid the flow 
of electrical appliances, radio and televi- 
sion through distribution channels to the 
consumer. 

To do this, the staff must get around. 
They speak often, just as Larry Wray 
does, but they always listen. At conven- 
tions, in stores and with department store 


buyers, they sense the trends and learn the 
techniques that keep products moving. 
They are well-informed about their field. 

Each year, Electrical Merchandising’s 
January issue is devoted to marketing 
facts and marketing studies. Considered 
the “Bible”’ of the industry, it has received 
seven awards for outstanding editorial 
achievement. It is also the most widely 
quoted statistical medium in the industry 
it serves. 

Leadership like Larry Wray’s is typical 
of McGraw-Hill editors. Their publica- 
tions reflect that leadership. These maga- 
zines, covering almost every major field 
in American industry, help the men who 
make and move America’s goods. And 
America’s advertisers use these publica- 
tions to reach these men who also initiate, 
specify and approve the purchases for 
business and industry. 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING COMPANY + INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


More than a million men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill business publications 
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comes to life A fis 


_ Invincible executive suite 
~_— in Driftwood Tan 


- : ~ ~ 


~ 


with metal furniture by INVINCIBLE 
business-engineered in color 


The General Office Wouldn't you like a custom-planned office like this? 
Scores of office suites and groups are now possible with 
Invincible’s complete new line! You choose from six hand- 
some, functional finishes. You custom-plan with beautifully 
equipped all-steel units for your work and space requirements. 
And from then on you enjoy an office business-engineered 
for maximum beauty, comfort and utility. 

Soon you’re bound to consider a new oflice for 

The Schoo! Office executive, professional or general oflice work. 
So visit your Invincible dealer to see. without 
obligation, this unusually good-looking and 
useful new furniture. Or a letterhead request 
brings you free the new full-color 


Invincible catalog. 


INVINCIBLE 


Metal Furniture Company « Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


In Canada: A. R. Davey Company, Ltd., Factory Representative 
174 Bedford Road, Toronto 5, Canada 


e Operating Executive 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Most men wouldn’t dream of going to a formal dance in a sports jacket. 
AUG. 4, 1956 Yet they may overlook the fact that lack of dancing ability is considered 
2 ith ta as much a social liability as wearing the wrong clothes. 





Being a good dancer is no longer a luxury—it’s become almost a neces- 
sity, both socially and businesswise. There is an increasing number of 
social events these days that include dancing; and the same is true of 
business affairs. Conventions, sales meetings, evening entertaining of cus- 
tomers and clients almost invariably have dancing in the schedule. And 

A BUSINESS WEEK the “businessman’s bounce” won’t get you by. 


You can easily overcome a feeling that your dancing ability is inade- 

quate—take dancing lessons. More businessmen are doing this every day; 

SERVICE a survey of the two largest Fred Astaire dance studios points this out. In 
one, 50% of the pupils are men; in the other it’s 60%. 


In addition to the self-confidence you gain by improving your dancing 
skills, there are other advantages to dancing lessons. For example, doctors 
recognize the therapeutic value of dancing; it provides relief from tension 
and is an excellent form of relaxation. One major dancing school points 
out that more pupils come to them as referrals from doctors than from 
any other profession. 


You'll also gain the important assets of poise, posture, and grace. And 
from an athletic standpoint, dancing has its advantages, too. It develops 
timing, rhythm, and coordination—essentials for proficiency in any sport. 


With the right amount of instruction and practice, professionals in the 
field say that anyone can be a good dancer. And this means good enough 
to dance well to any kind of music. 


Most men prefer private lessons; they learn faster and easier this 
way. (Men are likely to be self-conscious at first, but this is quickly over- 
come.) And appointments can be made to suit their individual schedules. 
It’s almost universal practice to have the first few lessons in a private 
room, then advance to a ballroom with other private pupils. Main reason 
for this is to learn in a normal dancing environment. 


Half-hour lessons are usually recommended at first; then you gradually 
advance to hour lessons. Most good schools charge about $7.50 for a half- 
hour lesson, but the price decreases with the number of lessons you take. 
The average cost for most businessmen is about $5 for a half-hour lesson. 
And, if you decide to take a series of “brush-up’”’ lessons later on, you'll 
pay even less, as the school will apply the number of lessons you have 
previously taken in determining the price. 


How long does it take to become a proficient dancer? The develop- 
ment of any talent is a completely individual matter, and the same is true 
of dancing. In the long run, it depends on various factors such as age, 
previous dancing experience, adaptability, sense of rhythm, timing, and 
balance. However, experience shows that in about 6 lessons you can learn 
the fundamentals of currently popular dances—mambo, merengue, rumba, 
samba, cha-cha-cha, as well as the basic fox trot and waltz. 


Don’t overlook the importance of practice, as well as the frequency 
of lessons. If you can spare the time, two lessons a week are advised. 
However, you don’t lose much (as long as you practice) if your schedule 
PAGE 129 permits only one lesson weekly. 
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“Entertain while you learn” can be another phase of dancing lessons. 
Many studios will send teachers to your home to instruct a group of several 
couples. Classes usually last an hour, followed by one or two hours of 
sociable practice. The cost runs about $25 a couple for a series of twelve 
lessons. 

=> @. 


Losses that passengers suffered in the Andrea Doria-Stockholm disaster 
(page 28) point up the danger of traveling without adequate insurance 
coverage. Many aspects of how victims of the collision will be reimbursed 
are about as vague as the cause of the collision itself. 


However, if victims didn’t have their own insurance coverage, it now 
appears that their claims against the steamship companies may go unsettled 
for several years—unless company policy decides otherwise. Long court 
procedures must establish liability for the collision before either shipping 
line assumes responsibility for the losses involved. In the meantime, any 
expenses incurred probably will have to be met from personal funds. 


If you were to cover yourself against all losses from being involved 
in such an accident, these are the insurance policies you would need: per- 
sonal property and jewelry floater for loss of all personal effects, including 
baggage and jewels; life insurance in case of death; accident and health 
insurance for bodily injury; hospitalization and surgical insurance for 
medical expenses. 


If you are planning a trip, it’s a good idea to look into a trip insurance 
policy. Coverage includes travel accident insurance, medical expenses and 
baggage insurance; it can be written for one specific trip ranging from one 
to 360 days. For a $29 premium you can get coverage that includes $25,000 
for accidental death or dismemberment, $2,500 for medical expenses, and 
$2,000 baggage insurance for a 31-day trip. 


Acquiring a good summer tan may eventually result in serious damage 
to your skin—so don’t overdo it. Surveys show there’s a direct relationship 
between the incidence of skin cancer and the amount of exposure to the 
sun. Doctors advise wearing hats whenever possible and only a moderate 
amount of sun-worship. Special precautions should also be taken in the 
higher altitudes of mountain areas where the sun’s ultraviolet rays are not 
filtered by dust and smog. 


Many executives are likely to think twice about accepting foreign posi- 
tions because of the lack of educational facilities for their children. The 
Calvert School of Baltimore specializes in home study courses from kinder- 
garten through the ninth grade for youngsters who are unable to attend 
regular classes. The school has 8,000 pupils—and 75% of them live 
abroad. Courses (which are approved and accredited by the state educa- 
tion department) are designed and pre-tested in Calvert’s day school of 400 
pupils; credits are accepted throughout the country. 


Last week, the President signed a bill exempting several popular travel 
areas from the 10% transportation tax. Effective Oct. 1, fares from the 
continental U.S. to such areas as Bermuda, Latin America, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Nassau will be 10% less than they are now. Note: 
Purchase your ticket on or after Oct. 1. If you buy it now for travel after 
Oct. 1, you'll still have te pay the transportation tax. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 4, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Laytex® Royal Master Electrical Cords 


Portable grinder equipped with U.S. Laytex Roval 
Master Cord. Note that it must resist dragging over 
sharp metal edges ... and its extreme flexibility. 


Hand-drilling hole in a braider. Note the high flexi- 
bility of U.S. Laytex Royal Master Portable Cords in 
confined spaces. 


“Before June 1954, we were repairing and replacing the 
electrical cords on our portable electric drills, wrenches and 
grinders every six months,” says the plant’s chief electrician. 
“The cord jackets were easily bruised and weakened, or even 
cut. What with being dragged over the floor and around sharp 
intersections, any tape repairs didn’t last long. Then, there 
were fire hazards and chances of bloweut. 


“When U.S. Laytex Royal Master Portable Cords were 
demonstrated to us, and installed, the problem was licked. 
The cords have a jacket that stands up under our most de- 
manding conditions—and even though their internal wires, 


Electrical Wire & Cable Department 


Electric wrenches equipped with U.S. Laytex Royal 
Master Cords apply studs to bottom base of braider. 
Cords resist chemical action of oil, white lead. 


“The answer 


to a plant 
electricians 
dream..." 


insulators and separators are heavily reinforced, the cords 
still have high flexibility. 

“Our men usually pick up the tools by grasping the cord as 
a handle. Standard cords pulled loose after a short time, be- 
cause of inability to take constant flexing, and support weight 
of 15- 25-pound tools. We've found that not one U.S, Laytex 
cord has pulled loose since installation.” 

U.S. Laytex Royal Master Cords are unquestionably the 
crowning achievement in portable cords, unsurpassed in 
performance and economy. Obtainable from your “U.S.” 
branch, your distributor, or write us at Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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Sylvania Fluorescent lamps carry the famous “money-back” offer 
to outperform the lamps you are now using, as stated below. 


These are the lamps that raise 
plant efficiency and lower lighting costs 


Modern management recognizes 
good lighting as a potent plant tool 
that consistently helps lower costs 
and increases production. 


\mong many of the country’s larg- 
est industrial producers Sylvania 
Fluorescent lamps are first choice 
for economically efficient, long-last- 
ing, high-output illumination . .. and 
quality of the finest degree possible 
is one of the prime reasons for their 
position of preference. 


LIGHTING *« RADIO + 


ELECTRONICS - 


Equally important, when you buy 

Sylvania Fluorescent lamps you buy 

lighting satisfaction which carries 

this “money-back” offer: 

@ We'll buy back, at the price you 
paid, any Sylvania Fluorescent 
lamps that do not, in your opin- 
ion, outperform any other fluo- 
rescent lamp you are now using, 
on the basis of uniformity of 
performance and appearance, 
maintained brightness and life. 


Learn, without obligation, how better 

lighting with Sylvania Fluorescent 

lamps can help improve production 

and lower your costs. Call your 

Sylvania Supplier, or write: 

SYLVANIA ELectric Propucts INc. 

Lighting Division—Dept. 6L-1408 

60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 

(Canada) Ltd. 

University Tower Building, Montreal 


SYLVANIA 


... fastest growing name in sight 


TELEVISION °* 


ATOMIC ENERGY 





REGIONS 


THERE WERE 
THESE TOWNS... 


THE ATOM CAME 


... AND NOW... 





~ Portsmouth, Ohio 


on area with steel and shoe 
plants that had been losing 
population. 


Construction required a force of 
22,000 men. 


Only 2,700 men are needed to 
run the plant. Spread over four 
counties, they fill only half the 
homes built by over-eager builders. 
FHA is foreclosing on over 700 
mortgages. Businessmen expanded 
more than the permanent work 
force justified. The plant went up 
faster with fewer men than had 
been expected. 





Paducah, Ky. 


a town with a few small indus- 
tries and trading center for cattle 
and tobacco farmers. 


Some 23,000 construction work- 
ers moved in. 


The work force is down to 2,000. 
FHA has taken over three projects 
with 718 units. City hall, with 
revenues off, had to fire 60 people. 
Area now is looking to Congress 
for a new dam to strengthen its 
economy. 





Aiken, $.C.— 
Augusta, Ga. 
a region that was lagging be- 


hind the rest of the South in in- 
dustrialization. 


Construction crews reached high 
of 38,000. 








The permanent payroll at the 
tritium-plutonium plant numbers 
10,000. Even though more military 
personnel has come in, an esti- 
mated 4,000 homes are empty on 
both sides of the state border. 
Meantime, two new textile plants 
have come into the area, and a 
campaign is on for more. 





A Boom That Went Awry 


When the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion decided to build plants in three 
rural-industrial communities—Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, Paducah, Ky., and Aiken, 
S. C.—it seemed almost certain that 
these lucky towns would soon be stak- 
ing out a bigger spot on the map. 

Each rolled out the red carpet for 
the boom that would surely come with 
the influx of new workers and new busi- 
ness. New construction and facilities 
mushroomed, as the towns made ready 
to welcome thousands of new citizens. 

But in their enthusiasm, the com- 
munities ignored lessons taught by pre- 
vious projects. They overexpanded. 
Now, empty homes, deserted cafes, 
overbuilt stores, for sale signs on lots 
are the price the city fathers are paying 
for their haste and bad judgment. 
¢ New Procedure—The setup of these 
towns differs from that of Los Alamos, 


N. M., Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Rich- 
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land, Wash., which were built during 
the war and—owing to the need for 
security—are controlled by the govern- 
ment in varying degree. 

But in the postwar era, AEC changed 
procedure. It allowed private enterprise 
to develop residential and commercial 
properties in and around Paducah, 
Aiken, and Portsmouth. 

Each area knew what was coming: 
thousands of construction workers, en- 
camped temporarily, replaced by smaller 
permanent crews of operating em- 
ployees. Each knew the perils that lay 
in overbuilding homes and _ shops, 
schools, and municipal facilities. Each 
could benefit by the others’ mistakes. 
Even so, mistakes have occurred. 


1. Portsmouth 


The Portsmouth area, which as the 
most recent could gain most from all 


that had gone before, seems to be 
worse off than any other. 

This needn't imply that Portsmouth 
wishes the plant had never been built. 
There are benefits, too, in the form of 
new schools, a four-lane divided high- 
way, water and sewage disposal facili- 
ties, jobs, and new business for all. 
¢ False Economy—The trouble can be 
attributed in part to AEC. Word was 
out that up to 40,000 workers would 
take four to five years to build a $1.1- 
billion gaseous diffusion plant (to sepa- 
rate U-235 from U-238), which would 
employ 4,000. As it turned out, Peter 
Kiewit Sons’ Co. of Omaha completed 
the project in just over three years, 
using only 22,626 workers at the peak 
of construction, and at a saving of about 
$300-million. Now, Goodyear Atomic 
Corp., which operates the plant, has a 
work force of only 2,700. 

This economy in construction and 
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Serving thousands of communities throughout America 
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Vance Five... 


protects water purity .. . maintains full flow 


1. Promotes healthier, happier living 

2. Serves dependably as mains and fire lines 
3. Provides complete freedom from rust 

4. Helps keep taxes at a minimum 


Clean, corrosion-resistant Transite Pipe water mains are 
serving thousands of American communities, maintaining 
pure water quality from treatment plant to user. This 
Transite advantage, together with its long life, brings im- 
portant benefits and savings to taxpayers. 


Transite Pressure Pipe is nonmetallic and therefore cannot 
tuberculate. Since deposits from this form of corrosion 
cannot build up, its flow capacity stays high to keep com- 
munity pumping costs low. 


Other Transite advantages are traced to its exclusive 
Ring-Tite* Coupling. Made of the same rugged, durable 
material as Transite itself, the Ring-Tite Coupling is in- 
stalled quickly, minimizing annoyances of torn-up streets. 
The tight, flexible joint it provides remains sanitary, will not 
support bacterial growth. 


For further information write Johns-Manville, Box 14, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


*Transite and Ring-Tite are registered by 
Johns-Manville in the U.S. Patent Office 


5 Johns-Manville 
Md TRANSITE PIPE 
evcr® SERVES YOU—BY SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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operation would gratify any taxpayer 
except those who looked on the plant 
as Santa Claus. It irritated even more 
those who waited too long for Santa 
Claus—the property owner who turned 
down offers of triple what his land was 
worth in hope of getting more. 

¢ Four Counties—The Portsmouth area 
involves four counties in which Ports- 
mouth (pop. 36,798) on the Ohio River 
is the southernmost city. The nearest 
larger community to the north is Chilli- 
cothe (pop. 20,133). In between are 
Waverly (pop. 1,679) and Piketon (pop. 
768), of which Piketon is nearest to 
the plant. Steel and shoemaking had 
been the industrial backbone of the 
area, but softness in shoes created a 
substantial surplus of labor. It was this 
surplus that partly persuaded AEC to 
choose the site for the plant. 

As in other cities, AEC and the La- 
bor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated how many men would be 
needed to build and staff the plant, how 
many of those were already in the area. 
As it happened, about 50% of Good- 
year’s work force comes from the four- 
county area. Consequently, when the 
thousands of construction workers 
pulled their trailers up the Scioto Val- 
ley, the area actually gained only about 
1,250 workers and their families. 
¢ Overestimated—On the basis of the 
AEC-BLS estimates, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration decided to insure 
mortgages for 1,000 houses to be built 
in Waverly. Actually, 969 went up, 
costing an average of $11,000. But the 
eight developing companies couldn’t 
fill them. Less than half are occupied 
now; and: some of those built for sale 
are renting for $79 per month. Of an- 
other 200-odd homes on the outskirts, 
less than half have ever been used. In 
the general Portsmouth area, 1,200 of 
4,000 new units are vacant. 

With the developers forfeiting on 
their FHA mortgages, however, the 
FHA has had to take over 655 of the 
Waverly units, and is in the process of 
taking another 115—770 of the total 
969. FHA is getting rid of the houses 
as fast as it can at an average price of 
$8,750—and some prospective customers 
have been holding out for this 15% off. 
¢ Too Many Hogs—Among_ business 
establishments, merchants, motion pic- 
ture exhibitors, tavern keepers, gasoline 
station owners, and trailer court opera- 
tors, even the most prosperous com- 
plain they scarcely got their investment 
back. ““There are too many hogs in the 
trough,” one Piketon merchant says. 

Just as unhappy are the townspeople 
who hoped to sell their homes to the 
newcomers. While holding out for 
higher prices, their taxes doubled or 
tripled, as cities had to pay for new and 
expanded municipal services. 
¢ Optimism—A sizable group, how- 
ever, sees in these vacancies the hope 
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Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


“the preferred rubber’ 
for exceptional 
products 





AN-MADE rubber—in the forms 

available as Ameripol—first 
proved itself a star performer in tire 
mileage tests. Thus it is now the 
preferred tread material on passenger, 
farm and small truck tires. 

That was the starting point. Now 
Ameripol’s use is being constantly 
broadened . . . specified as “‘the 
preferred rubber” in conveyor covers, 
shoe soles, typewriter rolls, chute 
linings, and many other end products. 
To prove the point, Goodrich-Gulf 
production facilities are being more 
than doubled to keep pace with demand. 

In your products, use the preferred 
rubber . .. Ameripol. 


rea. eee 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 





Self-Dumping Hoppers cut scrap handling cost 


A messy, time-consuming salvage oper- 
ation was turned into a neat, one-man job 
for the Verson Allisteel Co., Chicago. By 
switching from wheelbarrows and scoops to 
Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers, “‘scrap segre- 
gation was also made practical for the first 
time.’’ Now a worker moves through the plant 
shoveling steel filings, turnings, cuttings, and 
other scrap into several dozen Roura Hoppers. 
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CHICAGO 


the 


HOTEL 


an 
ALBERT PICK HOTEL 


Located on Michigan Boulevard facing 
the Congress is near all 
ness, shopping and entertain- 

1000 spacious guest rooms, many 
onditioned, all with radio. Home 
Gloss Hat Supper Club, Pompeian 
Room and Mocha Room. Outstanding 
onvention facilities. No charge for 
children. For free teletype reservations 
call your neorest Albert Pick Hotel 


srant Park 


Write for your 
Pick Credit Card 
and information booklets 
Pick Hotels Corporation 
ept 8-103, 20 N. Wacker j 
Chicago 6, Hlincis Vee 


New York Soles Office—MUrray Hill 7-8130 
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1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


Then with a standard lift truck, he moves 
the Hoppers to semi-trailers outside the fac- 
tory. With a flip of a handle, each Hopper 
dumps itself, rights itself, locks itself, and is 
then moved back for another load. 


Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers are saving 
time and cutting costs throughout industry 
by swift and efficient bulk materials handling. 


WANT MORE DETAILS? Attach this coupon to your 


letterhead and mail to 
ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 


! 
! 
1 
{ 
! 
J 


“KE-CABINET” 
PROTECTS YOUR KEYS! 


e Units available in 9 sizes holding from 
10 to 400 keys. Each key has ite own 
KE-TAG of "Sarabie. vulcanized fibre. 
For pomer information write Cus 

Den Mf Co. reas 


fg. Dept. B- 
Eighth Ave. .. New York 18, N. ade ”" 








Gemar 4,eociates 
CONSULTING . 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
over 25 years experience 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 











INDUSTRY’S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode Island 


ye ame 


WRITE RHODE ISLAND semua ae "COUNCIL 
ROOM 521, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 











{rom automatic screw machines 


A low-cost Count-O-Larm system gives 

accurate count of production of full- 

parts only. Aids cost contro! 

id alarm and actuates warning 

light when machine runs out of stock 

Minimizes machine down-time. Pays for 
itself in as little as 30 days. Write 





for future growth. Long-viewers in 
Portsmouth contrast the 7,000 popula- 
tion increase since 1950 with the de- 
clines of the previous 20 years. Al- 
though business was up 25% during 
the plant construction boom, the only 
two new buildings of consequence are 
apartment houses. With a new vitality 
in the business community, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has a new $150,000 
home, and is going after industry to 
use the manpower, river transportation, 
electric power, and nearby coal supply. 
In Waverly and Piketon, two new 
elementary schools and a high schoo! 
addition are regarded as their biggest 
dividend of the boom. Also, the towns 
have new water and sewage disposal 
systems, as well as access to the new 
highway. And, since Piketon is the 
closest town to the plant, that com- 
munity has no excess housing. Last 
week, Waverly got good news when a 
plastic sporting goods manufacturer an- 
nounced he would move his plant from 
Newark, Ohio, to Waverly because of 
the suppl¢ of labor and houses. 
Chillicothe, a paper making city, has 
felt the impact of the AEC plant less. 
It did gain two public housing develop- 
ments, and merchants say that sales 
were up about 15% during the con- 
struction period. Quite a few AEC 
and Goodyear executives live there. 


Paducah 


In Paducah (pop. 32,828), where 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co. operates 
another gaseous diffusion plant, con- 
struction hit a peak in 1952 with 
23,000 workers. Now about 2,000 are 
employed, and the area also is over- 
expanded. 

Some observers say that the Housing 
& Home Finance Agency programed 
more rental units than FHA had recom- 
mended. An AEC official said that 
AEC, HHFA, and FHA were rushing 
to get housing built, but nobody had 
the final word on how many units. Au 
FHA spokesman said that the Korean 
War, which was going on at the time, 
caused the agencies to take greater risks 
just to get homes built. 

Three large FHA projects were built, 
containing 718 rental units—now half 
vacant. FHA has foreclosed on all, and 
now operates them. Builders of other 
housing units face bankruptcy. And 
commercial property also was overbuilt. 

Even the city overexpanded. Last 
year, it had to dismiss 60 workers for 
economy reasons. With city revenues 
off, the city wants a reassessment of 
property to take up the slack. Also, 
there are excess school classrooms and 
hospital beds. Riverside Hospital had 
a $60,000 deficit last year. 

e Trading Center—Until the advent 
of the atomic plant, Paducah was pri- 
marily a trading center for the tobacco 
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Motor Ratings 
Motor Types...... 


Construction .. 


Installation 


Power Drive 
Features 





See MASTER for a selection of motor 
drives that you can get nowhere else— 
for specialized power drives unequalled for 
flexibility, compactness and performance. 
See Master for the right horsepower, right 
shaft speed, right mounting features—to 
add salability to your products, efficiency 
to your plant equipment. 


Master components are designed to 


combine in one compact unit to suit your 
needs exactly—all the way up to 400 
H. P. Just ask us for information. 


1%, to 400 H.P. All phases, voltages, and fre- 
quencies. 

Squirrel cage, slip ring, synchronous, repulsion- 
start induction, capacitor, direct current. 
Open, enclosed, splash-proof, fan-cooled, 
explosion-proof, special purpose. 

Single-speed, multi-speed, and vaziable speed. 
Horizontal or vertical, with or without flanges 
and other features. 

Electric brakes (2 types) —5 types of gear re- 
duction up to 432 to 1 ratio. Mechanical and 
electronic variable speed units—fluid drives— 
every type of mounting. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dayton 1, Ohio 











NAME THE INDUSTRY... 
you'll find a process improved by HOUGHTON! 




















The Extra Comfort of Correct Styling 


A mere man could never understand the inner glow of 
satisfaction that thrills a hostess when she knows her room 
setting is just right. But practically any man can realize that 
it takes some pretty bright engineering to produce a metal 
finish that is jet black, durable and protective—yet amazingly 
low in cost and easy to apply. 

Wherever things are being done to, with or for metals, 
paper, textiles—look for Houghton engineering to point the 
way toward product improvement through better, more eco- 
nomical processing. 


HOUGHTO-BLACK—bDiackening salts developed 
by Houghton to impart an attractive black, protective coating 
to metal parts. Literature describing Houghto-Black will be 
mailed promptly upon request. Write to: E. F. Houghton & 
Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


and cattle people of western Kentucky, 
and also had over 70 factories. 

During the AEC construction, fed- 
eral grants helped provide storm sewers, 
and schooling, and the town itself spent 
$750,000 on the water system alone. 

Now the city hopes to get another 
lift from the proposed $167-million 
Lower Cumberland Dam. Community 
leaders recently told the House Ap- 
propriations Committee that construc- 
tion of the dam would provide from 
600 to 1,000 jobs for seven or eight 
years. After that, maintenance, 1m- 
proved navigation, and more power 
wonld help Paducah business. 

The dam won't bring back the fev- 
erish days of the 20,000 construction 
workers, but the city doesn’t want that. 


lll. Aiken 


The $1.4-billion Savannah River 
reactor plant, run by du Pont, takes 
in parts of South Carolina and Georgia, 
with Augusta, Ga. (pop. 71,508) and 
Aiken, S. C. (pop. 11,152) the major 
cities involved. 

Before the installation came, the 
area had lagged behind the rest of the 
South in winning new industries. As 
the construction workers moved in— 
38,582 in 1952—a government survey of 
housing needs showed that 8,104 dwell- 
ing units were required. 
¢ Overshot—Under defense housing 
legislation, 3,223 rental units were 
built. In addition, developers put up 
11,474 “non-programed” units. Most 
of the 6,593 units built in excess are 
empty, including. about one-third of 
the “programed” dwellings. FHA has 
foreclosed on 225 in Augusta, and two 
multiple-unit apartments are in trouble. 

Commercial properties, however, 
were not overbuilt, and the area has 
gained new Woolworth and Sears, Roe- 
buck stores, as well as schools, sewage 
and water facilities, expanded police 
and fire protection, hospitals, and ac- 
cess roads. Aiken drafted a new city 
charter with a city manager. 

With a labor surplus (5% of the 
labor force is menglgll transporta- 
tion, and power, the area is looking for 
new industries. It has organized a Com- 
mittee of 100, with a full-time direc- 
tor and a $50,000 budget, and already 
has lured in two new textile plants. 


IV. The “Closed” Cities 


Contrary to these “open” towns 
where the government restricts its con- 
trol to its own installation and to home 
financing, the government has had vir- 
tually complete control of the “closed” 
cities that sprang up during World 
War II—Los Alamos, Oak Ridge, and 
Richland—because it demanded secrecy. 

The picture, however, is changing. 











Metalworking and Textile Processing Products - Lubricants - Packings - Leather Belting | At its last session, Congress authorized 
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lemme tell you about the time 


I addressed the Board... 


I guess everybody dreams about telling off the Board. 
Like that guy Walter Mitty in the movies. This wasn’t 
exactly a dream, though—more like a nightmare. 

Anyway, I’m trying to figure out my monthly main- 
tenance report wher J. B.’s secretary rahg up. Who’s 
J. B.? Just Chairman of the Board, that’s all. And he 
wanted to see me in the Board Room. Right away. 

I rush in. It’s the annual meeting of directors, and 
there were fifteen of the perspiringest captains of in- 
dustry you ever saw. They eye me like I’m a typhoid 
carrier. 

“As our sterling maintenance man,” began J. B., 
“perhaps you'll be good enough to explain exactly 
what’s wrong with the air conditioning.” 

“The air conditioning system is O. K.”’ I answered. 
“It’s the main power feeders .. . and they’ll be out for 


the rest of the day.”’ You shoulda heard the chorus 
of groans. 

This being my first and last chance to address the 
Board, I figured I’d make the most of it. “‘And further- 
more,” I kept on, “‘the elevators are stalled, the business 
machines aren’t running, and because nothin’ is comin’ 
through from Section III, the super just sent the men 
in the plant home.” 

J. B. glared at me, but I wasn’t through. “Might I 
suggest, gentlemen, that you put some good, repeat 
good, power cable on the agenda for future replace- 
ments? It’s the best way to prevent things like this.” 

Sure, J. B. bawled me out for shooting off my mouth 
in such gilt-edged company. But I noticed he wrote 
“Expedite, J. B.”” on my purchase requisition for 
Okonite power cables. 


where there’s electrical power 


-.. there’s OKONITE CAB LE 


3449 





4 20 0 28 per hour! 


i FINGER. 
VIR, c om, iP 


ROLS 
MODEL 242 


Reproduc- 
tion time on two-sided jobs is cut 
in half by Model 242 as it litho- 
graphs both sides of the sheet on 
one trip through the machine, 
giving you 12,000 impressions per 
hour with the machine cperating 
at normal speed. You change 
from regular one-side offset in 


- 


does more for you! 


minutes. Finger-tip controls make it easy for your operator — she can even sit down 
on the job. And she’s happy about the fact that she keeps her hands clean, for 
she just pushes a knob to clean the blanket automatically. The plate segment stops 
at a predetermined position for easy accessibility and its quick change design means 
masters and plates are changed in seconds. Automatic operation assures you of 
finest quality reproduction on everything you print — line work, halftones or multi- 
color. Model 242 is unexcelled for short run offset, and it’s far superior in the long 
run too. You can also do Davengraving, dry offset, letterpress, imprinting, numbering 
and perforating with Model 242. It’s the most versatile machine in the market. 
Handles sheets from 3” x 5” to 10” x 14”. Compare it! 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


Distributor: in ofl principal cities 


Use ProType 
for economical, flexible 
cold type composition 


Text set in Linotype ¢ Headings in Prolype 


Every month you'll get 


and bones (news 
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DAVIDSON corPorATION ©-*/* 
29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


0 Arrange a demonstration in my 
4 locality. 
(J I'd like to know how to do simul- 
taneous two-sided lithography. 
0 Send literature on Model 242. 
Nome 


Firm 


Address 


THIS IS THE ONE... FOR LIGHTNESS, FOR ELEGANCE. 
IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, SIX YEARS OLD 


86.8 PROOF. © 1956 SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N.Y. C. 





WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 














AEC to get out of the landlord busi- 
ness. The commission has started dis- 
posal at Oak Ridge and Richland, and 
may do the same at Los Alamos. 

Los Alamos was the first such proj- 
ect. Built on the site of a boy’s prep 
school, the weapons plant is the one 
that assembles bombs, and _ conse- 
quently security and government con- 
trol have been tightest here. 

AEC built and owns homes, busi- 
ness buildings, schools, churches, police, 
fire, and sanitation departments. Barbed 
wire and electronic eye fences envelop 
the place, and a worker’s mother must 
be cleared by the FBI to get in. 
¢ More Liberal—A law just passed al- 


* lows residents to buy lots for homes, if 


they want to move out of their AEC- 
owned dwellings. Under the law, AEC 
would provide streets and utilities for 
the new developments. 

Businessmen in the town lease their 
space, generally for 10 years, and AEC 
controls the number of different types 
of enterprise. Leases now are coming 
up for renewal. Because of the feeling 
that a leaseholder who has run his 
place for 10 years should get priority 
over other bidders, a new law gives 
AEC the option to advertise for bids 
or to negotiate with the occupant. 
¢ Open Gates—Since the gates of Oak 
Ridge now are open to anyone, AEC 
has begun to sell residential and busi- 
ness property worth $44-million. 

What happens is that FHA appraises 
the property, the housing administrator 
makes a “finding of feasibility,” and 
HHFA makes the sale according to 
AEC priorities. Occupants get first call, 
then property goes up for bidding. 

In all, 4,412 homes are up for sale, 
with prices ranging from to 
$12,475. The current occupant gets 
15% discount automatically, may have 
another 10% off list price if he waives 
an indemnity provision against a drop 
in value owing to the plant’s closing. 
¢ Trouble Spots—As in Oak Ridge, 
Richland also is putting up 4,000 homes 
for sale, at prices of $2,500 to $15,000. 
This sale has brought complaints that 
homes are overpriced, particularly in the 
case of the less popular two-family 
dwellings. As a result, the Joint Con- 
gressional Atomic Energy Committee 
has asked the Comptroller General 
whether community morale can be in- 
cluded in fair market value. 

Another trouble spot is in the newer 
uptown business area, where private 
builders leased the land from the gov- 
ernment for 40 vears, built stores, and 
leased them. Some of the turnover 
there has been blamed on high rents. 

Now, with the government beginning 
to sell its residential and commercial 
properties in the “closed” cities, these 
municipalities are becoming a thing of 
the past. Future policy for AEC plants 
will lean toward the open city. END 
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For lower operating cost... 
Longer equipment life... 





MORE AND MORE ALUMINUM 


used in transportation every day 


In the business of moving people and things—look 
for aluminum. Because of its light weight and great 
durability aluminum has been called “the aircraft 
metal”. On the ground, these same aluminum quali- 
ties bring greater mobility, greater economy and 
longer life to truck and trailer bodies, house trailers, 
railway locomotives and cars, ships, and automo- 
biles—provide the greater carrying capacities that 
mean more profit or more pleasure. 


And light weight and strength are only part of the 
story. Aluminum will not rust, it resists corrosion 
and discoloration to remain attractive and service- 
able. In lustrous anodized colors it is creating new 
concepts of automotive styling and appeal. It pro- 
vides outstanding fabricating economies. 


Reynolds moves along with all industry in the de- 
velopment of better ways to use aluminum. In 


Reynolds Styling and Engineering departments, de- 
signers and fabrication engineers are constantly at 
work with many manufacturers, helping them obtain 
better products at the lowest cost. If you’d like them 
to work with you, contact the Reynolds branch office 
near you, or write to Reynolds Metals Company, 
P.O. Box 1800-TA, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


See ‘FRONTIER’, Reynolds exciting dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV 


REYNOLDS G23 ALUMINUM 


By the makers of Reynolds Wrap 





what 
have 
{elephones 
fo do 
with 


LENKURT? 


1% million long distance calls 
a day — that’s the average 
number handled by the 5,000 
Independent telephone 
companies in the United States! 
And to transmit many such 
calls simultaneously over 

a single pair of wires . . . they 
largely depend on Lenkurt 
electronic carrier equipment. 
The same Lenkurt multi- 
channel equipment that meets 
the exacting demands of 
Independent telephone 
‘companies and the Bell System 
serves similar needs of 
government and private 
industry. Today, Lenkurt 
continues its pioneer work in 
the specialized field of 

carrier and microwave 
communications. 


For further information, write to 
Dept. G-3, Lenkurt Electric Company, 
San Carlos, California or North 
Burnaby P.O., Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 
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In Regions 


San Diego’s Airport Troubles 
Dumped in Lap of Federal Unit 


After bumping into Navy obstacles at every turn, San Diego, 
Calif., has put the question of its new airport site to the federal 
Air Coordinating Committee. 

San Diego’s present airport, Lindbergh Field, is regarded as too 
close to town for safety by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
CAA won't authorize installation of new safety instruments. 

The city also owns Montgomery Field, but the Navy blocked 
expansion of the property on grounds its use would interfere with 
flight patterns at Miramar Naval Air Station. (The city recently 
sold 250 acres to General Dynamics Corp. for Convair’s $40-million 
Atlas intercontinental ballistics missile plant. ‘The Navy would not 
allow Convair to build at another site because it came within 
12,000 ft of Miramar.) 

And the Navy also opposed sharing North Island—the location 
recommended by San Diego’s airport consultant. 

Instead, the Navy proposed 13 other sites. They narrowed down 
to one, in the Mission Bay area, but both the city and CAA ruled 
against it: too expensive and incapable of expansion. 


Slowdown in Rate of Growth 


Worries Louisville Group 


Not because Louisville is slipping but because it isn’t growing 
so fast as it had been, the Louisville Chamber of Commerce seems 
concerned. It’s surveying nearly 30 other cities to see if their 
experience is the same. 

The situation: Business activity hit an all-time high in May but 
the rate of growth has slowed. A record number of industrial 
buildings are up for sale. Only one prospect has appeared for a 
plant site, against a file of 20 or 30 the chamber used to have. “From 
all indications,” the chamber’s research director said, “we are in for 
a further decline.” 

Officials insist that the future, not the present, worries them. If 
it takes a company a year or so to decide on a location and only one 
is on file, who will be nibbling in the future? 


Regions Briefs 


Downtown Los Angeles and Hollywood are going in for facials 
to overcome the loss of business to newer suburban shopping 
centers. Trees and gardens are being planted on downtown streets. 
And at Hollywood and Vine, streets are being repaved and painted 
with stars and new colored sidewalks installed featuring caricatures 
of celebrities. Reason: In daytime, Hollywood and Vine iooks too 
much like an intersection back home. 


The Tulsa plant of Douglas Aircraft Co. got $3-million from the 
Air Materiel Command for engineering facilities. AMC wants 
the plant to be able to design an airplane completely, independent 
of the home office in California. 
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How Emery 
helps put 
sales across 


faster 


Recently our client introduced a revo- 
lutionary product for maintaining the 
freshness of fresh-killed poultry. At the 
start, it was imperative that company 
personnel be on hand at the poultry 
processing plants to supervise its us- 
age. The problem: to supply this prod- 
uct immediately to plants throughout 
the country. 

In the first two weeks of delivery, 
Emery handled 54 shipments to 43 


/ EMERY 


AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


Talking cold turkey 


different cities at a total cost of only 
$3,198.20. Fast, dependable Emery 
cost $1,225 less than the only other air 
express service. 

We're ready to help out in emer- 
gencies, of course, but our real job is 
moving your routine freight—domestic 
or international — quickly, economi- 
cally, regularly. So why not learn how 
Emery can help you. See your direc- 
tory for your local Emery office. 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada ... and Europe, Asia, Africa. 











For your immediate use 
the 6 most vital assets 


to insure your 


EXECUTIVE 
SUCCESS 


SUCCESSFUL ex- The six books com- 
“ ecutives will tell ising this Library 
you this simple ve selected 
fact: certain key by successful exec- 
abilities practically utives as the ones 
allow a man to most useful in de- 
write his own pay- veloping the six 
check. And one qualities of execu- 
doesn't have to be tive success. 
born with these 

proven executive 

qualities—they can be self-developed to 
a degree you may never bave thought 
possible—easily, and without long 
years of study. You can help yourself 
acquire them with this specially se- 
ected Library of practical 
techniques. 


executive 





Helps you develop these 6 
success qualities: 

@ Handling People @ Managing 
Yourself Speaking Forcefully 

@ Writing Clearly Work. 

ing EMciently @ Think- 

ing Straight 





THE 
LIBRARY of 


PRACTICAL 
EXECUTIVE 
TECHNIQUES 


@ 6 volumes @ 1633 pages 


@ $20.00—payable $4.00 
in 10 days, then $4.00 a 
month 


You'll find here the best thinking 
The Tech-] on a variety of important execu- 
nique of Clear] tive techniques .. . like getting 
Writing by Gun-| the best out of your associates, 
nin How | butting your thoughts down clearly 
9 and forcefully on paper, speaking 
to Talk Well by] with authority in front of people, 
Bender an 


The Technique of 
Handling People 
by the Lairds 


Library 
contains 
these books: 


Managing Your- 
self by Wright 

T Tech- 
nique of Get- 
ting Things Done 
by the Lairds .. . 
How to Develop 
Your Thinking 
Ability by Keyes 


thinking a job through logically, 
and getting it done most efficient 
ly. All in all, you have a store- 
house of information on doing best 
every job the successful executive 
must know how to handle. 


SAVE $4.00, Bought one at 
price of these 











a time, the total 

books would be $24.00. Under this 

special offer, the complete Library is available 

only $20.00 cash saving of $4.00. And you 

of paying for the books 
yu use them 


SEE THIS LIBRARY 10 DAYS FREE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW 8-4 | 
327 W. 41st St., N.Y. C. 36 | 


also have 


on easy ter 


Send me the Library of Practical Executive Tech- i 
niques for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $4, then $4 monthly until $20 is 4 
paid. Otherwise I will return books postpaid 

PRINT 

Name 

Address 

Clty 

Company . 

Position ee . 

For price end terms outside U 8., 

write McGraw-Hill Int’l., N. Y. ©. 

Fee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





: Housing Starts 


Thousands of privately financed units 
“4 ; az) ‘ cs 


1954 


Date: Dept. of Labor 


Still Slipping 


Some 1.1-million housing starts seem 
to be about all that can be expected this 
year, compared with 1.3-million last 
year and 1.2-million in 1954, The num- 
ber of new dwelling units started in June 
slipped farther away from the year-ago 
highs. The 102,300 privately financed 


1947-49 = 100 
eee ee 


1954 


Dete: Dept. of Labor. 


A Sharp Increase 


The American housewife had to bud- 
get more money for food items in June 
than at any time in almost two years. 
From May 15 to June 15, food prices, as 


yNeitiel MN iielat 


units begun were the lowest for June in 
three years. And the seasonally adjusted 
June rate was the lowest for any month 
since January, 1954. In the first six 
months of 1956, starts were runnin 
18% below the level for last year. June's 
decline was 22%. 


measured by the food component of the 
Labor Dept.’s Cost of Living Index, 
climbed 2%. The boost reflects the 
recent rise in the price of farm products 
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A building Q\"Whodunit" 


The Case 
of the Missing 
Outlets 











@ The story you are about to read is true...all names 


except ‘““R-C Duct Floors” and “‘Ceco-Meyer Steelform Con- K-C Duct Floors 
assure ample 
electrical con- 


struction” are changed to protect those who were uninformed nections for every 
office equipment 
arrangement. 


at the time. Victim in the case—Samson Company—robbed Ducts are buried 
“ in structural con- 


crete between 


) , aus ies} } 3 We oists. Outlets 
of efficiency because of missing electrical outlets—work held folate. Gutiots 


as 2 feet along 


up in broad daylight. For their new building an architect Guat. 


came up with a clue that broke the case. Electrical flexibility 
was achieved with R-C Duct Floors provided by Ceco-Meyer 
Steelform Construction. Result: Plenty of outlets for future 
re-arrangement of office equipment and a saving of 25% in 
floor framing costs. Case closed. See a Ceco Sales Engineer 


for help on your building problem. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities There's no better way to build than with reinforced concrete. And the best 
way to frame concrete floors is with Ceco-Meyer Steelform Construction 
i Gereral Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois ... fugged, firesafe, with savings in steel and concrete. Steelforms are 
- ‘ reused floor to floor. . . save money, time and lumber. 
in construction products Ceco Engineering makes 


the big difference 


STEELFORMS/ CONCRETE REINFORCING / WINDOWS, SCREENS, DOORS / METAL LATH/STEEL JOISTS / ROOFING PRODUCTS 





clues: 


REPLIBS (Bow No.): Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: P. 0. Bowe 12 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant == 
Management Engineer: Excellent opportunity for 


BS, MBA or equivalent experience, age 25-35, 
rriented towards general management. Top 
mental and social equipment a necessity in or- 
der to make a professional contribution in man- 
agement engineering. Major company engaged 
n R&D in atomic energy for aircraft propul- 
sion. Send resume. P-2517, Business Week 














Selling Opportunities Offered == 
Profitable Sideline that Sells Itself! 144 exception- 


ally distinctive Christmas cards, all with cus- 
tomer’s name. To attract big-volume sales, line 
includes many greetings specially designed for 
business firms and professional people. Un- 
equalled in luxury features, superior quality, 
outstanding § illustration Unlimited subject- 
appeal, wide price range Up to $5 to $100 
om ssion on each sale Full or part time. 
Experience unnecessary. Old, established firm. 
For handsome sample-presentation, write Proc- 
ess Corp., 1950 8S. Troy, Dept. ME-3, Chicago 23, 


iil 


Tarpaviins—Industrial protective nylon-plastic fab- 
rics Seek commission reps—now calling on 
traffic managers, safety engineers, plant man- 
ugers—ali industries—Herculite Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J 


Sales Engi ing wanted by metal 
powder parts manufacturer for Northern Penn- 
sylvania, New York Area and Southern Illinois, 
Missour!. RW-2162, Business Week 


= Positions Wanted 


Purchasing Agent, engi i d and back- 
ground. Resume. PW-2379, Business Week 











Hollywood ne prod industrial movies, 
lowest cost In U. 8. PW-2548, Business Week. 


Young Advertising & Soles Executive, 29, with ex- 
ceptional experience and ability for meeting 
problems with intelligence and imagination. 
Now advertising manager and ass’t to sales 
vice president of Al Chicago manufacturer for 
over 3 years. Formerly ass’t. to sales vice 
president of major publisher for 3 years. Na- 
tive New Yorker, veteran, University of Chi- 
cago and Northwestern. Prefers residence in 
New York, Los Angeles or San Francisco. Pres- 
ent salary $9,000. Excellent references, resume, 
PW-2540, Business Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Need Translation? All lLangveges. Your Ads 


manuals, catalogs, film scripts, house organs, 
es letters. Turn-around service on business 
rrespondence, typed on your own letterhead 
Technical and industrial material a specialty 
ked by ears of experience. Write Overseas 
ness Services. McGraw-Hill International 

130 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. ¥ 


Seles letters — 6 “Psychological Masterpieces” 
that will get results, as Blue Chip firms rated 
LAA-1 will testify: $500.00. Robt. E. Jackson, 
6309 N Albany Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 


=== Registered Patent Attorney=—— 


Patent Information Book ithout bligati 
G. Miller, 86BW1, Warner Bldg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog Hundreds of 
f 


irms and 
u. s 





Bargains on business, 
neome property for sale throughout 
Deal direct with owners. Write: U. I 
1608 Hillhurst Ave., Dept. BW6, 
Calit 


Buyers Digest 
Los Angeles 27 


EQUIPMENT ° 


For Sele see 
For Sale: $70,000 buys 44,484 square feet of ware- 


house space under roof with loading platform 
and sunken railroad siding, plus 12,000 square 
feet of concrete floored yard and 12,186 square 
feet of open area. Located in town of 10,000 
in the heart of the midwest with three trunk 
line railroads and two U.S. Highways. You may 
send for brochure. The Harry C. Lister Agency, 
Realtors, Monmouth, Illinois 


Complete C — New-1955 4g” Whiting 26 
Cupola, 3 ton Crane, Wilbraham Green rotary 
blower, size #7 with f25 HP motor-transfer 
ears, track scale. Eastern Scrap & Salvage Cor 

poration 66 Muirhead Avenue, Trenton 7, N. J. 
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from December byt cane ios os 
As recently as last January, food prices 
were the lowest since December, 1950. 
They rose to a peak of 116.6% of the 
1947-49 average in August, 1952. Then 


they declined to the January, 1956, low. 

The latest increase in food prices was 
a major factor in pushing the over-all 
cost of living in June to the highest point 
ever recorded. 


Motor Fuel Inventories 


Millions of barrels, end o 
ss 


May June 


July 


Avg. Sept. Oct, 


BUSINESS WEEK Est 


Motor Fuel Demand 


Millions of barrels per day domestic demand 
a ' 


Apr. May 


Date; U.S. Bureau of Mines; A.?.! 


June 


July Avg. Sept. Oct. Nov 


BUSINESS WEEK Esi. 


Stocks Are Piling Up 


Gasoline inventories at the end of 
June were about 15% higher than a 
ear ago. Prior to June, stocks this year 
had been averaging about 10% above 
1955. The excessive level of inventories, 
coupled with poorer than anticipated 
demand, could mean a break pricewise 
for the motorist. The Chase-Manhattan 
Bank in its latest monthly review of the 
petroleum situation says “a price break 
is a real possibility.” 
Domestic demand for gasoline showed 
a better than seasonal rise from April to 


May, but climbed more slowly in June 
reaching about the same level as in June, 
1955. All told, in the first six months, 
gasoline demand edged up a little over 
3% from one year ago. 

In recent years, June generally has 
been the peak month for gasoline de- 
mand. But weekly figures available so 
far point to an increase in demand from 
June to July. So it’s possible the peak 
may come later than usual this year. 
That could bring about the necessary 
adjustment in stock levels. . 
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THE TREND 





A Step Forward in Labor Relations 


It is a sound axiom that there are no good strikes. 
But some strikes may have constructive byproducts. 
The steel strike was one of these. 

The strike was settled before it did serious harm 
to business. Indeed, its net effect on inventories and 
forward schedules may be salutary. And its effect 
on labor relations generally is surely good. This is 
true primarily because government stayed strictly 
out of negotiations, exercising its influence only to 
keep the parties together when differences threat- 
ened to close off all communication between them. 

Collective bargaining, that relatively recent in- 
vention of free economic systems, is at best a crude 
mechanism for determining wages and conditions 
of employment. It is, more accurately, a test of 


strength between the bargainers who hold apoca- 


lyptic threats of strike and lockout. The test is 
scored by how much is gained and how much con- 
ceded. Any employer, union leader, or detached 
economist is sure that he can set wages and condi- 
tions more scientifically and sensibly through cost 
accounting, opinion poll, and slide rule—or by his 
superior judgement. And perhaps he can. 

But rough though collective bargaining is, and 
wasteful as its consequences may be, it is a small 
part of the cost we pay for maintaining economic 
freedom, the entire bill for which buys what is still 
the world’s greatest value. Besides which, collective 
bargaining can be improved, if no* r “°cted 

Collective bargaining has had mu: ing in 
the last two decades, some of it, parado. , com- 
ing from unions that use their power arbitrarily. 
But the biggest hazard it has faced, and the greatest 
impediment to its maturing into more rational forms, 
has come from government. Politicians have laid 
a heavy, stultifying hand on the relations between 
employers and unions. Sometimes government in- 
tervention could be temporarily justified as expedi- 
ent. But the result has inevitably been to minimize 
the responsibility the parties had to settle their 
affairs between themselves. 

The Administration of Pres. Eisenhower came to 
office pledged to keep government out of collective 
bargaining. It was a highly praiseworthy pledge, 
but how firmly it would be adhered to was a ques- 
tion that awaited the challenge of events. This chal- 
lenge came on June 30, when steel, the nation’s 
basic industry, was shut by a strike. 

That strike is now over, having been ended by 
collective bargaining in which the Administration 
did not intervene. Collective bargaining has made a 
big advance toward a more fruitful maturity. The 
Administration’s ‘“no-intervention” labor policies 
have come—proved sound—through their toughest 
test. All of labor and of industry can assume that 


148 


they will be firmly adhered to in the future. More 
than anything else this will stimulate the devolop- 
ment of more responsible—and ultimately more 
peaceful—collective bargaining in America. 


Expanding Social Security 


We think that Pres. Eisenhower should sign the 
social security law amendments that were passed by 
bipartisan majorities in both houses of Congress and 
sent to the White House after Congress adjourned. 

The measure that comes to the President’s desk 
differs in a number of important respects from the 
Administration’s recommended improvements in the 
social security system. It provides, over the Admin- 
istration’s protests, for disability insurance to be 
financed by extra payroll taxes. It lowers, from 65 
to 62, the age at which women would draw old age 
survivor’s benefits. These provisions are debatable. 
The White House resisted them, weighing its at- 
tachment to “liberalism in human affairs” against 
its attachment to ‘conservation in fiscal matters.” 

But if our social security system is going to be 
organic in its adaptability to changing needs, it is 
at a time like this, when the economy is aglow with 
health and vigor, that we can best see to its modern- 
ization’ Flawed as it may be, Congress’ version of 
the law is the only one the President will get this 
year It is a better choice than leaving the law as 
it is. 


The Wrong Remedy 


Railroads’ concern over their passenger deficits 
is certainly understandable; and their managements 
would be remiss if they overlooked any means of 
reducing these losses. It is doubtful, however, that 
the public will sympathize with the idea that seems 
to be reflected in plans for fare increases by two 


Eastern carriers. If these roads really want to 
hike first-class fares 50%, then it’s hard to avoid the 
conclusion that they have decided that the way to 
save money is to eliminate passengers (page 31). 

The railways, like it or not, have a public rela- 
tions problem in their passengers. More than that, 
passenger relations have a bread-and-butter side: 
If riders are disregarded—or feel they have been 
disregarded—will they not be more than ever in- 
clined to shift their freight to competitive carriers? 

A majority even of the Eastern rail chiefs appar- 
ently rebels at the idea of trying to chase Pullman 
passengers over to the airlines by prohibitive fares. 
But, if anyone persists in the idea, it is up to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to remind him 
that railroading still is a public service. 
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In aviation... 
opportunity knocks twice 


Now, both military and commercial aviation offer 
unlimited promise for an exciting, challenging 
and rewarding life. In both fields, Convair is today 
producing outstanding aircraft: Military aircraft 
like the supersonic F-102A all-weather interceptor 
..faster, more comfortable commercial airliners 
like the Metropolitan 440. In the near future, 
the youth of America will have an even greater 
choice of careers through the development of 
atomic-powered military aircraft and vastly more 
advanced jet passenger planes. Aviation is the 
high road to opportunity for the youth of today. 
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The Burroughs Sensimatic can save you time and money 


Which of these two businesses is more 
like yours—the Speed Queen Corpora- 
tion of Ripon, Wisconsin, manufac- 
turer of automatic washers and dryers 


and console ironers, or Pam’s Children’s 
Shoes, popular retailer in the St. Louis 
suburb of Clayton, Missouri? 

Unlike as these two businesses are, 
both use Burroughs Sensimatic Account- 
ing Machines to make their accounting 
more efficient, more economical. 


Speed Queen says “. . . thanks to its 
simplicity and ease of operation, we 


put our new Sensimatic to work with 
almost no preliminary operator train- 
ing. Now we are easily processing 1500 
accounts receivable per day, and have 
plenty of room for expansion.” 

Pam’s is every bit as enthusiastic: 
“Our bookkeeper is in love with her 
Sensimatic. It turns out much more 
attractive statements, gives us a posi- 
tive check on our receivables at the 
time of posting, and keeps all our 
accounting up to date even during 
peak periods. We’re sure the machine 


will pay for itself in 3 to 4 years.” 

There’s a Burroughs Sensimatic pre- 
cisely engineered to put your account- 
ing operation on a far more efficient 
and economical basis. For a free 
demonstration, call our local office. Or 
write direct to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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